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FOREWORD 


The  administration  of  municipal  business  and  welfare  has  at-  • 
tained  such  importance  that  it  can  no  longer  be  successfully  executed 
as  a side  line,  hobby  or  part  time  proposition.  The  present  demand 
for  municipal  services  can  only  be  filled  sufficiently  and  economically 
by  a corps  of  trained  men  and  women  who  give  their  b:st  thots  and 
efforts  of  it. 

Insufficient  or  indifferent  public  service  with  accompanying 
high  taxes  has  slackened  and  in  many  cases  stunted  the  growth  of 
cities  just  as  a poor  irresponsible  administration  will  ruin  a business 
institution.  When  cities  furnished  very  little  service,  like  a small 
business  institution  they  did  not  have  so  much  competition  and  could 
exist  without  giving  much  time  to  their  administration.  However, 
like  a small  business,  expanding  quickly  and  meejting  strong  competi- 
tion the  citizens  of  our  cities  now  must  be  concerned  more  with  the 
unit  costs  and  quality  of  their  public  service  and  less  with  the  tra- 
ditional formalities  and  customs. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  requirements  that  a good  city 
government  must  satisfy.  It  must  be  close  to  the  taxpayers,  respon- 
sive to  their  wishes  and  give  them  satisfactory  and  sufficient  public 
service  at  a price  they  can  afford  to  pay.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  certain  features  are  desirable  in  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends.  First,  the  short  ballot  is  preferable  to  the  long  ballot 
for  few  voters  can  inform  themselves  on  the  qualifications  and  vote 
intelligently  on  a large  number  of  elective  officials.  Second,  election 
of  councilmen  at  large  or  by  districts  is  more  desirable  than  election 
by  wards  as  the  latter  tends  to  encourage  ‘Tog  rolling”  in  the  council 
and  prevents  the  use  of  any  system  whereby  a minority  can  secure 
representation  in  proportion  to  its  strength.  Third,  executive  and 
administrative  positions  should  be  filled  by  appointment  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  secure  men  of  the  requisite  ability  and  train- 
ing through  election.  Fourth,  the  influence  of  national  parties  in 
city  elections  should  be  discouraged  and  local  issues  substituted  on 
which  candidates  for  city  office  will  stand  for  election.  Fifth,  re- 
sponsibility for  administrative  acts  should  be  definitely  fixed  and 
every  city  employee  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  has  been  selected 
because  of  confidence  in  his  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion and  that  he  will  be  retained  and  promoted  in  the  municipal  ser- 
vice as  long  as  he  does  not  violate  this  confidence. 

In  considering  the  type  of  organization  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  if  we  could  be  successful  in  deciding  upon  the  one  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  cities  we  would  have  solved  only  one  third  of  the  problems, 
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the  other  two  thirds  of  which  consist  in  stimulating  and  maintaining  a 
continuing  public  interest  in  city  government  and  in  securing  the 
best  officials. 

The  system,  therefore  which  satisfies  the  most  approved  speci- 
fications as  to  structure,  attracts  the  most  capable  citizens  for  the 
representative  positions  and  makes  it  possible  to  secure  the  highest 
type  of  men  for  administrative  positions  and  in  the  largest  number  of 
cases  is  most  successful  in  establishing  a constant  public  interest  in 
its  operations,  must  be  the  best. 

The  City  Manager  plan  is  not  proclaimed  as  a panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  city  administration.  It  is  not  offered  as  a certain  means  for 
reducing  taxes  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  city  manager  plan  of  govern- 
ment has,  as  a rule,  given  satisfactory  public  service  at  a satisfactory 
unit  cost,  that  it  has  created  public  confidence  in  the  city’s  adminis- 
tration and  as  a logical  consequence  has  stimulated  public  improve- 
ments. Cities  can  be  cited  which  were  at  a standstill,  so  far  as  pri- 
vate and  public  business  were  concerned,  owing  to  poor  municipal 
service,  high  taxes  and  bad  credit  until  they  adopted  this  business- 
like yet  responsive  form  of  government. 

Other  forms  of  government  have  been  and  are  successful  in 
giving  sufficient  public  service  for  a price  the  citizens  can  afford  to 
pay.  Available  records  show,  however,  that  the  citizens  of  city  man- 
ager cities  are  much  better  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  their 
municipal  affairs  under  the  city  manager  plan  than  under  former 
plans. 

Probably  the  most  promising  thing  for  the  City  Manager  plan 
is  the  fact  that  now  cities  are  adopting  it  in  order  to  get  a more 
efficient  and  responsive  administration  of  their  public  business  and 
welfare  instead  of  adopting'  it  as  has  often  been  done  in  the  past  in 
order  to  break  a bad  political  grip.  It  is  believed  city  management 
in  a city  where  the  majority  of  the  citizens  have  always  wanted  the 
best  administration  for  their  municipal  affairs  will  show  results  even 
more  satisfactory  than  in  places  where  indifference  had  always  pre- 
vailed. 


The  Growth  of  the  City  Manager  Plan 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  of  this  issue  of  the  Yearbook, 
March  15th,  1924,  there  are,  so  far  as  this  office  can  ascertain,  326 
cities  operating  under  the  City  Manager  plan  of  government  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Of  these,  241  have  adopted  the  plan  by 
charter  in  the  beginning,  and  seventy-eight  have  adopted  it  by  ordin- 
ance. Of  the  seventy-eight,  five  have  later  changed  from  ordinance 
to  charter,  leaving  73  cities  operating  under  the  plan  by  ordinance  and 
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247  by  charter  at  the  present  date,  or  a total  of  319.  To  this  should  be 
added  seven  cities  in  other  countries  whose  exact  status  is  not  yet 
known,  making  a total  under  the  plan  at  present  of  326.  The  number 
of  cities  adopting  the  plan  during  each  year  beginning  with  1908  are 
shown  in  the  following  table; 


CITY  MANAGER  PLAN  BY  YEARS 


1908  

Charter 

Ordinance 

Later  Adptd.  Chtr. 

1 

1 

1912 

ft 

2 

1913  

6 

3 

1 

1914  .... 

14 

6 

1 

1915  

17 

5 



1916  

16 

3 

1917  

14 

2 

1 

1918  

19 

9 



1919 

23 

9 

1 

1920  

23 

12 



1921  

43 

7 



1922  

24 

6 



1923  

34 

13 

1924  

7 

0 

__ 

1926  

1 

0 

— 

241 

78 

5 

+ 5 

— 5 

246 

73 

■ 

246 

; 

Other  Countries  .... 

326 

More  Than  Five  Million  Under  City  Manag^er  Government 

Cities  with  a total  population  of  4,726,716  are  operating  under 
the  City  Manager  plan  in  the  United  States.  130,477  are  under  the 
plan  in  Canada,  and  470,000  in  other  countries.  The  largest 
city  in  the  United  States  operating  under  the  plan  is  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
with  a population  of  796,841.  Other  large  cities  are  Dayton,  Ohio, 
152,559;  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  77,818;  Norfolk,  Virginia,  159,080; 
San  Diego,  California,  74,683;  Wichita,  Kansas,  72,217;  and  Grand- 
Rapids,  Michigan,  137,634. 
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The  City  Manager  Plan  by  Ordinance 

The  City  Managers’  Association  makes  a distinction  in  all  of 
its  publications  between  those  cities  which  have  adopted  the  City 
Manager  plan  by  charter  and  those  which  adopted  it  by  ordinance. 
The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  fundamental.  Where  the  plan  is 
adopted  by  charter,  which  also  includes  the  adoption  of  the  provisions 
of  a general  state  law,  the  plan  is  put  into  operation  by  a vote  of 
the  people.  This  assures  that  the  plan  has  the  support  of  a majority 
before  it  is  ever  put  into  effect.  Under  the  ordinance  plan,  where 
the  City  Manager  is  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  an  ordinance 
enacted  by  the  legislative  body,  there  is  no  assurance  that  a majority 
of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  the  plan,  or  even  desirous  of  giving  the 
plan  a trial.  There  are  various  trains  of  evidence  which  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  plan  by  ordinance  is  not  satisfactory;  that  it  is  un- 
stable is  revealed  clearly  by  the  records  of  the  Association. 

The  lack  of  satisfaction  to  be  gained  by  the  installation  and 
operation  of  the  City  Manager  plan  by  ordinance  is  due  largely  to 
several  underlying  factors.  The  first  is  that  too  much  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  perosnality  of  the  City  Manager  instead  of  upon  service 
rendered.  The  second  point  of  difficulty  is  that  the  Manager  feels 
that  he  must  please  the  council  first,  and  the  people  afterwards,  if  he 
is  interested  in  holding  his  job;  and  third,  the  plan  is  often  created 
hy  ordinance  in  order  to  give  a more  or  less  lucrative  and  rather  in- 
fluential position  to  some  friend  of  a majority  of  councilmen.  Some- 
times the  council  foresees  the  adoption  of  the  plan  by  a vote  of  the 
people  and  takes  immediate  action  by  passing  an  ordinance  to  keep 
the  issue  under  political  control.  The  fancied  advantage  of  the  plan 
by  ordinance  is  that  the  city  wants  to  give  the  plan  a trial  with  the 
idea  that  they  will  abolish  it  if  it  is  not  successful.  Only  too  often, 
however,  the  failure  of  the  first  Manager  appointed  by  such  a council 
will  cause  them  to  lay  the  blame  to  the  form  of  government  instead 
of  to  the  Manager,  and  the  ordinance  is  repealed,  the  plan  considered 
a failure,  and  the  city  is  very  reluctant  after  that  to  adopt  the  plan 
by  the  provisions  of  a charter.  When  the  plan  is  adopted  by  a vote 
of  the  people,  it  is  generally  possible  for  it  to  have  a fair  trial.  The 
council  still  possesses  the  power  to  discharge  an  unsatisfactory  Man- 
ager, and  the  plan  goes  on.  As  is  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  vol- 
ume, a large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  city’s  having  an  in- 
efficient or  incompetent  Manager  should  be  laid  to  the  council  ap- 
pointing him.  And  most  certainly,  the  responsibility  of  allowing  such 
a man  to  remain  after  he  has  proved  his  incompetency  lies  with  the 
council  alone. 

Then  too,  political  influences  are  more  actively  at  work  under  the 
ordinance  plan,  as  the  opponents  of  the  plan  realizes  that  if  they  can 
be  successful  in  electing  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  city  coun- 
cil they  can  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Manager  ordinance,  and  the 
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plan  will  be  abandoned.  The  Manager,  therefore,  is  almost  forced 
to  enter  the  local  political  arena  to  defend  his  own  administration, 
which  is  always  a bad  thing  for  a City  Manager  to  do.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  City  Manager  plan  by  ordinance  should,  therefore,  be 
regarded  only  as  a step  towards  its  adoption  by  charter.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  in  some  states  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  the 
City  Manager  plan  by  charter;  however  in  some  cases  in  such  states, 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  city  officials  and  the  City  Manager,  the 
ordinance  plan  has  been  made  a success.  Notable  examples  of  this  are 
to  be  found  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
large  number  of  Pennsylvania  cities  which  have  adopted  the  plan 
by  ordinance  and  later  abandoned  it,  is  proof  that  the  working  of 
political  influences  under  the  ordinance  plan  is  very  detrimental  to 
its  success. 


Cities  Abandoning  the  Plan 

On  its  face,  the  very  statement  that  76  cities  have  at  one  time 
or  another,  since  the  beginning  of  the  City  Manager  plan,  been  listed 
as  City  Manager  cities,  and  do  not  at  present  appear  on  the  list 
maintained  by  the  Association,  would  appear  somewhat  alarming 
as  an  indication  that  the  plan  was  not  successful.  When  this  state- 
ment is  qualified  by  saying  that  all  of  the  76  cities  which  have  been 
thus  listed  with  the  exception  of  four  have  adopted  the  plan  by  an 
ordinance  enacted  by  the  legislative  body,  instead  of  by  a vote  of 
the  people  and  have  abandoned  it  by  the  repeal  of  this  ordinance, 
instead  of  by  a vote  of  the  people,  the  situation  takes  on  a quite 
different  aspect.  Indeed,  there  are  quite  a number  of  the  72  cities 
which  have  been  listed  at  one  time  or  another  as  ordinance  Manager 
towns,  which,  in  fact,  have  never  had  the  plan  at  all,  but  have  been 
listed  due  to  some  erroneous  newspaper  report,  or  a misconception 
of  the  nature  of  City  Manager  government  leading  to  an  erroneous 
report  made  to  the  Association.  Many  of  such  cases  have  been  later 
checked  up  and  removed,  but  they  are  included  among  the  76  which 
are  listed  below.  The  more  recent  cases  of  abandonment  of  the 
plan  have  been  thoroughly  reviewed  in  CITY  MANAGER  MAGA- 
ZINE. A few  of  the  others  are  well  known  to  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  developments  of  the  City  Manager  plan  of  government 
over  a period  of  years.  In  other  cases,  however,  neither  the  Associa- 
tion nor  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  plan  know  the  exact 
circumstances  surrounding  the  adoption  and  abandonment  of  the 
ordinance.  In  the  following  list,  those  cities  which  are  known  to  have 
abandoned  the  plan  after  having  had  a more  or  less  approved  form 
of  City  Manager  ordinance  or  charter,  are  listed  with  the  date  of 
abandonment,  and  the  reason  for  the  abandonment  which  is  supported 
by  information  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Association.  Cities  which 
are  known  never  to  have  had  the  plan  are  listed  as  such,  and  the 
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large  number  of  cases  where  the  information  is  indefinite,  incomplete, 
or  does  not  exist  at  all,  this  part  of  the  table  has  been  left  blank, 
and  the  Association  will  welcome  any  information  concerning  these 
particular  cases. 


City  1920  pop.  Plan  in  Effect  Date  aban-  Reason 

doned  or  dropped 

ARIZONA 


Tempe 

0 

Sept.  ’15 

No  such  city 

ARKANSAS 

Bentonville 

2313 

0 

Apr.  ’17  Apr.  1921 

Hot  Springs 

11695 

C 

Jan.  ’18 

Eection 

Monticello 

2378 

0 

Utility  Mgr.  only 

CALIFORNIA 

Calexico 

6223 

0 

Nov.  ’22  Nov.  1923 

Ord.  repealed 

Hanford 

5888 

0 

Oct.  ’17 

Holtville 

1347 

0 

Huntington- 

Beach 

1687 

0 

July  ’16 

Inglewood 

3286 

0 

Maryville 

5461 

0 

July  ’22  Mar.  12,  ’24 

Politics 

Salinas 

4308 

C 

’20 

San  Anselmo 

2475 

0 

’18 

COLORADO 

Yuma 

1177 

0 

Apr.  ’21  Sept.  ’1923 

Finances 

FLORIDA 

Gary 

C( 

?)Ju.  ’17 

No  such  city 

St.  Petersburg  14237 

July  ’16 

IDAHO 

Rupert 

2372 

0 

July  ’21 

Utility  Mgr.  only 

ILLINOIS 

Maywood 

12072 

0 

Mar.  ’23  Jan.  1924 

River  Forest 

4358 

0 

’14  1915 

IOWA 

Alta 

1290 

0 

May  ’20 

Never  had  plan 

Ananiosa 

2881 

0 

May  ’19 

Bloomfield 

2064 

0 

July  ’12 

Grinnell 

5362 

0 

Sept.  ’16 

Manchester 

0 

May  ’16 

Utility  Mgr.  only 

KANSAS 

Abilene 

4895 

0 

June  ’13 

Colby 

1114 

0 

Nov.  ’21 

Utility  Mgr.  only 

Medicine  Lodge 

j 1305 

0 

May  ’21 

Utility  Mgr.  only 

Mulberry 

2697 

0 

Oct.  ’14 

Never  had  plan 

LOUISIANA 

Crowley 

6108 

0 

Sept.  ’20  Dec.  1922 
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City 


Waltham 


1920  pop.  Plan  in  Effect  Date  ahan-  Reasons  Plan  now 

doned  or  dropped  Used 

MASSACHUSETTS 


30915  C 


Eaton  Rapids  2379 
Marquette  12718 

Traverse  City  10925 
Vicksburg  1712 


Jan.  ’18 

MICHIGAN 
Apr.  ’13 

Oct.  ’20  1922 

MINNESOTA 


Election 


Never  had  plan 
Never  had  plan 


Pipestone 


Roundup 


Chadron 


3325 


2434  O 


4412  O 


O May  ’17 

MONTANA 
’17 


Belmar  1987 

Highland  Park  4886 
West  Orange  15573 


Charlotte  46338 
Lincolnton  3390 

Morehead  City  2958 
Tarboro  4568 

Hendersonville 


NEBRASKA 
Apr.  ’20 

NEW  JERSEY 
Jan.  ’22  Dec.  1923 
June  ’16 
July  ’16 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


O Mar.  ’23 
O June  ’16 
O Apr.  ’15 
O July  ’20 


Never  had  plan 
Not  put  into  effect 
Politics 


Carrington 


Akron 

Kenmore 

Zanesville 


Cherokee 
Erick 
Lawton 
Ponca  City 
Weatherford 


Altoona 

Ambridge 

Bethlehem 

Bristol 

Coraopolis 

Grove  City 

Philipsburg 

Titusville 


1420  O 


208435 

12683 

29569 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

May  ’17 

OHIO 

Jan.  ’20  Jan.  1924 
Jan.  ’18 


OKLAHOMA 
2017  C(?)Oct.  ’20 
June 
Apr. 

Feb. 


971  0 
8930  C 
7051  0 
1929 


’20 

’21 

’21 

’17 


Apr.  1,  ’23 


60331 

12730 

50358 

10273 

6162 

4944 

3900 

8432 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Jan.  ’18 

Nov.  ’18 

May  ’18 

Apr.  ’17 

May  ’20 

Apr.  ’16 

July-  ’18 


Election 


Never  had  plan 
Utility  Mgr.  only 
Election 
Never  had  plan 


Politics 

Politics 
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City  1920  pop.  Plan  in  Effect  Date  aban-  Reasons  Plan  now 

doned  or  dropped  Used 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Sioux  Falls 

25202 

C( 

?)June  ’18 

TENNESSEE 

Johnson  City 

12442 

0 

July  ’09 

Nashville 

118342 

c 

Apr.  ’21 

Imposed  by  legis. 

TEXAS 

Electra 

0 

May  ’19  1921 

To  cut  expense 

Ballinger 

2767 

’17 

Houston 

138276 

0 

Apr.  ’21 

Never  had  plan 

Ranger 

0 

May  ’19 

Wichita  Falls 

4079 

c 

’20 

Never  had  plan 

VIRGINIA 

Chase  City 

1646 

0 

June  ’22 

Politics 

Graham 

2752 

May  ’16 

Luroy 

1381 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Welch 

3232 

0 

Not  put  into  opera. 

Williamson 

6819 

Jan  ’16 

WISCONSIN 

Horicon 

0 

Feb.  ’14 

Auditor  only 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 
Edmunston  2000  0 Feb.  ’20 


Manager  Cities  Grow  Rapidly 
In  connection  with  the  gathering  of  material  for  publication  in 
the  TENTH  YEARBOOK,  the  largest  number  of  corrections  received 
were  in  the  matter  of  population  increases.  It  will  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  no  changes  have  been  made  in  the  1920  populations  shown 
in  the  table  in  the  back  of  this  volume.  This  was  made  necessary 
because  population  corrections  had  not  been  received  from  a sufficient 
number  of  cities  to  make  it  worth  while  for  purposes  of  comparison 
to  make  the  change.  Forty-four  of  the  150  cities  reporting  for  the 
TENTH  YEARBOOK  show  increases  in  population.  The  1920  popu- 
lation of  these  forty-four  cities  was  838,988,  The  population  shown 
for  January  1,  1924,  Vv^as  246,791  increase,  making  a total  popu- 
lation of  1,085,779,  or  an  average  increase  in  four  years  of  more  than 
25%.  The  cities  reporting  the  largest  increases  are  in  the  states  of 
California  and  Florida,  where  it  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  cities  are  growing  rapidly.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  cities  in  North  Carolina,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Kansas,  Wisconsin, 
Oklahoma,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Michigan,  West  Virginia,  Colorado,  Can- 
ada, Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  are  included  in  the 
list. 
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We  believe,  consequently,  that  while  part  of  this  increase  may 
be  attributed  to  the  natural  population  trend  in  some  of  the  more 
rapidly  growing  cities  in  the  newer  states,  it  can  still  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  the  progressive  character  of  the  cities  operating  under 
the  City  Manager  plan,  to  which  the  City  Managers  themselves  con- 
tribute no  small  part. 


The  City  Manager  Personnel 

When  one  realizes  that  there  are  now  more  than  300  City  Man- 
agers engaged  in  the  profession  it  does  not  seem  surprising  that 
there  should  have  been  a total  of  600  different  men  engaged  in  this 
work  since  the  plan  was  first  started  in  Staunton,  Virginia,  in  1908. 
However,  where  this  statement  is  considered  in  connection  with  the 
claim  of  the  early  advocates  of  the  City  Manager  plan  that  the  new 
system  of  organization  would  provide  a continuity  of  official  policy 
by  substituting  a specially  trained  chief  executive  with  a tenure  of 
good  behavior  for  the  politically  elected  executive  whose  tenure  de- 
pended upon  his  popularity,  it  might  seem  that  his  original  promise 
had  not  been  fulfilled.  On  the  other  hand,  records  of  many  of  the 
older  Managers  would  serve  heartily  to  substantiate  the  original 
claims. 

Examining  the  service  records,  conditions  of  employment  and 
r.easons  for  leaving  the  profession  of  the  300  men  who  have  come 
and  gone  in  the  profession  reveals  some  very  striking  facts  which 
are  worthy  of  note  not  only  by  students  of  the  City  Manager  plan, 
but  by  council  which  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  City 
Manager’s  appointment. 

Taking  as  typical  the  group  of  Managers  who  left  the  profession 
in  1923,  we  find  that  58  per  cent  left  because  of  private  business 
interests  which  offered  them  better  salaries.  It  is  proverbial  that 
cities  as  employers  will  rarely  compete  in  salaries  with  those  paid 
by  private  enterprise  for  the  same  service.  There  are  a few  notable 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  while  there  are  a few  cities  each  year 
which  seek  to  save  money  by  cutting  salaries — expecting  the  same 
service  as  before — there  is  an  ever  increasing  number  which  come 
to  realize  that  if  they  want  competent  service — if  they  want  to  re- 
tain a successful  Manager — they  will  have  to  meet  ths’  competition  in 
salaries  paid. 

Then,  too,  many  times  a City  Manager  whose  real  ability  is  not 
known  prior  to  his  appointment  will  afterward  develop  so  surpris- 
ingly that  he  grows  too  large  for  his  position — the  city  cannot  afford 
to  pay  him  what  he  can  earn  elsewhere  in  the  same  work  or  private 
employment,  and  he  leaves  as  soon  as  the  joy  of  his  service  plus  the 
salary  he  receives  do  not  equal  the  opportunity  he  is  offered  else- 
where. 
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Another  frequent  cause  of  removal  of  Managers,  which  is  particu- 
lary  active  in  citiies  where  local  men  are  appointed  to  the  position 
or  where  the  plan  is  in  effect  by  ordinance  only,  is  the  play  of  pol- 
itics. With  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  council  the  question  of 
hilling  the  Manager  position  with  a friend  of  the  majority  of  the 
councilmen  often  arises.  Often,  too,  the  very  existence  of  the  plan 
becomes  a political  issue  where  it  may  be  abloished  by  a mere  dic- 
tum of  the  legislative  body.  Managers  who  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  become  located  in  such  cities  are  often  so  discouraged  by  their  ex- 
perience that  they  leave  the  profession  before  they  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  experience  the  joy  of  serving  an  appreciative  citizenry 
with  the  aid  of  a co-operating  council.  The  local  men,  taking  the 
change  in  incumbents  more  or  less  as  a matter  of  course,  go  back 
to  their  old  occupations  without  further  ado. 

Then  there  are  cases,  isolated  ones  fortunately,  where  the  council 
finds  after  a trial  of  the  Manager  that  he  is  not  fully  qualified  for 
the  position.  It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  excellent  features  of 
the  plan  that  such  persons  can  be  disposed  of  summarily  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  next  election  and  letting  the  city’s  business  suffer  in 
the  meantime.  This  difficulty  usually  arises  from  one  of  three  causes: 
either  the  field  from  which  the  council  may  select  candidates  is  lim- 
ited by  the  charter  or  their  own  action,  or  they  have  failed  to  adver- 
tise the  opening  sufficiently,  or  they  make  the  mistake  of  choosing  for 
their  Manager  a man  who  has  a one-sided  development  and  is  per- 
haps deficient  in  executive  ability  while  an  expert  in  some  special 
branch  of  municipal  work  such  as  accounting,  public  health,  or  engi- 
neering. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  fundamental  qualification  of  a 
successful  City  Manager  is  executive  ability.  To  this  must  be  added 
a general  knowledge  of  municipal  administration,  good  health  and  a 
desire  to  give  public  service.  These  fundamentals  are  so  simple  that 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can  be  disregarded  by  appointing  bodies. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  plan,  cities  were  forced  to  select 
their  Managers  from  existing  professions.  Some  of  these  men  are 
now  serving  quite  successfully  as  City  Managers.  These  men,  how- 
ever, will  readily  agree  that  to  make  a good  City  Manager,  a man 
must  have  training  and  experience  broader  than  any  one  professional 
field.  At  the  present  time,  with  a growing  corps  of  successful  City 
Managers,  the  larger  cities  can  confidently  look  to  experienced  men 
to  fill  the  Managerial  positions.  The  smaller  cities  may  now  look 
quite  as  confidently  to  assistant  City  Managers  and  other  city  em- 
ployees who  have  had  a broad  training  in  addition  to  their  experience. 
Young  men  who  are  interested  in  the  City  Manager  profession  should 
provide  themselves  with  the  broad  training  which  is  now  being  of- 
fered by  several  Universities  and  colleges.  Having  this  training,  they 
should  seek  employment  under  a successful  City  Manager  where 
their  fitness  for  the  profession  may  be  determined  in  some  subordi- 
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nate  position.  Having  demonstrated  their  ability  and  acquired  prac- 
tical experience,  they  may  then  be  eligible  for  appointment.  These 
sources  may  be  supplemented  by  men  who  have  demonstrated  their 
executive  ability  in  some  other  profession. 

Finally,  death  has  claimed  a number  of  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, although  in  an  occupation  where  the  model  age  is  less  than  40 
years,  the  mortality  rate  must  necessarily  be  rather  low. 

Of  those  in  the  profession  at  the  present  time,  the.  first  City  Man- 
ager, Charles  E.  Ashburner,  has  been  in  service  for  16  years.  A num- 
ber have  been  in  service  for  ten  years,  and  quite  a large  number  for 
more  than  four  years.  Of  those  not  now  engaged  in  the  profession 
included  in  the  list  of  600,  only  a very  few  of  them  served  longer 
than  three  years  in  the  profession.  We  take  this  to  be  indicative  of 
the  fact  that  the  man  who  intends  to  stay  with  the  profession,  and 
who  is  qualified  for  it,  finds  it  a very  satisfying  and  worthy  career. 
We  believe,  also  that  this  indicates  that  a profession  exists  to  which 
new  members  should  be  admitted  by  those  who  have  proven  them- 
selves, only  after  the  most  careful  consideration  of  their  qualifica- 
tions and  success. 


City  Manager  Promotions 

Since  the  first  adoption  of  the  City  Manager  plan.  Managers 
have  been  promoted  from  city  to  city  72  times,  and  of  those  now  in 
the  profession,  269  managers  are  serving  in  their  first  city;  30  in 
their  second;  5 in  their  third;  5 in  their  fourth,  and  1 in  his  fifth.  The 
13  promotions  which  are  not  accounted  for  were  those  given  to  per- 
sons who  are  not  now  in  the  profession.  The  proportion  between  the 
59  and  13  shows  the  relative  degree  of  success  which  those  men 
who  are  now  in  the  profession  enjoy  compared  with  those  who  have 
left  it  for  some  reason  or  another. 


People  Satisfied  With  Managers’  Service 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  find  any  index  which  will  show  the  de- 
gree of  appreciation  which  the  public  feels  for  the  work  done  by 
the  City  Managers  in  cities  where  this  form  of  government  is  in 
use.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune  in  the  preparation  of  material 
for  this  issue  of  the  yearbook  to  have  secured  corrections  of  listings 
for  about  150  of  the  300  City  Managers.  In  these  corrections,  we 
note  that  there  have  been  among  this  150,  55  increases  in  salary  and 
a total  salary  increase  for  these  55  of  $48,350,  or  an  average  in- 
crease of  $878  per  Manager  per  year.  These  increases  have  been 
given  since  the  publication  of  our  Bulletin  No.  1,  on  November,  1923. 

This  takes  into  account  only  those  increases  which  have  been 
granted  to  Managers  who  have  remained  with  the  city  they  have 
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been  serving  and  does  not  include  those  substantial  increases  rang- 
ing from  $500  to  $6,000  per  year  which  have  been  secured  by  pro- 
motions. Thus  we  feel  that  this  voluntary  token  of  appreciation 
as  expressed  by  the  legislative  bodies  with  which  these  55  Managers 
have  been  working  is  indicative  of  the  citizen  support  behind  them. 


The  City  Managers’  Association 

What  It  Does  For  City  Managers,  and  What  It  Should  Do 

Earl  C.  Elliott,  President,  The  City  Managers’  Association 

“What  is  the  function  of  the  City  Managers’  Association?” 

The  Association  has  a function  that  is  most  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work  and  to  the  success  of  the  Manager. 

This  organization,  like  every  other  organization  of  men  engaged 
in  professional  or  business  activities,  was  conceived  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  men 
in  the  movement. 

But,  while  it  has  ben- 
efitted  those  directly 
connected  with  the 
movement  immeasur- 
ably, the  greatest 
benefit  has  been  de- 
rived by  all  those 
whom  the  movement 
touches. 

For  the  man  in  the 
work  of  the  City 
Manager  profession, 
the  Association  offers 
a contact  with  others 
in  the  same  line  of 
endeavor;  it  gives 
him  an,  intimate 
knowledge  of  prob- 
lems, and  outlines 
the  solution;  it  gives 
him  an  outlet  for  his 
own  ideas  regarding 
municipal  practices;  it  keeps  him  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  this 
new  movement;  and  it  points  out  to  him  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment in  his  work. 

The  Association,  through  its  annual  meetings,  makes  it  passible 
for  the  managers,  who  are  scattered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  to  become  personally  acquanted,  to  form  an 
intimate  contact  with  one  another;  it  makes  possible  an  “esprit  de 
corps.” 

For  the  man  in  the  active  work  of  city  management  the  Associa- 
tion offers  a practical,  sympathetic  and  helpful  organization,  which 
is  vital  to  his  success  and  to  the  continuation  and  growth  of  the 
movement. 
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I have  said  that  those  not  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  profession 
<the  constituency)  are  perhaps  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  benefit  accrues  in  this  way. 

No  movement,  such  as  ours,  can  render  its  fullest  measure  of 
service  unless  the  individuals  in  the  movement  have  a thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  necessity  of  ethical  practices.  This  appreciation  can 
come  only  through  an  organization  of  the  men  and  a discussion  of 
ethical  questions. 

It  matters  not  whether  it  be  law^yers,  doctors,  clothiers,  food 
manufacturers,  or  what  not,  there  can  be  no  code  of  ethics  until  or- 
ganization into  an  association  has  been  perfected,  and  an  opportunity 
has  been  given  for  an  interchange  of  ideals. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  individual  manager,  then,  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  this  movement  which  is  creating  a new  profession,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cities  which  we  serve,  it  is  more  than  essential  that  a 
membership  in  the  Association  be  had:  it  is  almost  imperative.  I am 
confident  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  cities  w^hch  are  con- 
sdering  the  employment  of  men  to  head  out  the  administration  of 
their  affairs  will  regard  a membership  in  the  Association,  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  Association’s  code,  as  prerequisite. 

Let  all  of  us,  then,  who  are  in  the  work  get  in  closer  touch  with 
all  the  activities  of  the  profession,  through  the  City  Managers’  Asso- 
ciation, 


Sixteen  Years  in  the  City  Manager  Profession 

By  Charles  E.  Ashburner,  City  Manager,  Stockton,  Calif. 

In  1908,  the  people  of  Staunton,  Va.,  decided  to  change  their  form 
of  government.  It  then  consisted  of  a mayor,  a board  of  aldermen 
of  eight  and  a common  council  of  fourteen.  The  commission  form  of 
government,  as  newly  in  operation  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  was  the  change 
proposed.  Upon  investigation,  it  was  found  that,  under  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state,  this  change  could  not  be  made.  The  various  of- 
ficers and  their  duties  were  definitely  settled  in  the  city  charter. 

But  the  people  did  not  stop. 

For  reasons  that  appealed  to  them,  a change  was  deemed  neces- 
sary. A substitute  plan  was  evolved  for  the  appointment  of  a man 
to  have  supervisory  charge  of  the  various  branches  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration. 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  the  following  ordinance  was  introduced 
and  passed  by  the  board  of  aldermen  and  common  council  and  ap- 
proved by  the  mayor: 

‘‘The  general  manager  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  shall  have  entire  charge  and  control  of  all  the  exec- 
utive work  of  the  city  in  its  various  departments,  and  have  entire 
charge  and  control  cf  the  heads  of  departments  and  employees  of  the 
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city.  He  shall  make  all  contracts  for  labor  and  supplies,  and  in  gen- 
eral perform  all  of  the  administrative  and  executive  work  now  per- 
formed by  the  several  standing  committees  of  the  council,  except  the 
finance,  ordinance  and  auditing  committees.  The  general  manager 
shall  discharge  such  other  duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  re- 
quired of  him  by  the 
council.” 


I feel  that  it  is  but 
right  that  credit 
should  be  given  where 
credit  is  due,  particu- 
ularly  since  there 
have  been  so  many 
claimants  of  the  orig- 
ination of  this  ordi- 
nance. The  credit  for 
originating  this  idea 
should  be  given  to 
Hugh  C.  Braxton,  of 
the  then  city  council, 
and  to  Stephen  Tim- 
berlake,  an  attorney 
of  Staunton.  They 
were  the  men  who 
first  conceived  the 
idea  of  appointing  a 
general  manager  for 
a city.  The  idea  was 
organically  sound  but 
it  was  functionally 
disordered  under  the 
handicap  of  council- 
manic  vote. 


A city  manager- 
ship under  a bi-cam- 
Chas.  E.  Ashburner  eral  council  and 

mayor  is  self-admin- 
istered dosage  from  a prescription  scientifically  compounded  to  pro- 
duce an  insufferably  slow  and  painful  suicide.  None  quite  so  ef- 
fective has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge. 


It  was  from  the  result  of  this  experiment  that  the  small  council 
or  commission-manager  form  of  government  was  developed. 

The  outstanding  defect  in  the  Staunton  plan  was  that  the  coun- 
cil delegated  to  itself  the  appoinment  of  department  heads  for  whose 
actions  the  manager  was  responsible  and  without  the  authority  of  re- 
moval. The  council  would  only  remove  after  charges  had  been  filed 
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by  the  manager.  This,  coupled  with  ' the  election  of  the  councilmen 
by  wards  and  by  political  parties,  will  be  explanation  sufficient  to 
prove  to  anybody  engaged  in  city  management  the  truth  of  my  pre- 
vious remarks  with  reference  to  a lingering  death. 

From  April,  1908,  until  January  1,  1912,  this  lone  small  city  was 
attempting  business  in  the  city  hall.  On  January  1,  1912,  Sumpter, 
S.  C.,  adopted  the  city  manager  form,  with  a small  council  and  a 
manager.  During  the  year  two  other  cities  joined  the  ranks;  nine 
more  in  1913,  and  twenty  more  in  1914,  closing  the  year  with  a 
total  of  thirty-two  cities  operating  under.'  the  city  manager  form  of 
government. 

It  was  in  1914  that  the  best  charters  came  into  existence.  Of  all 
the  charters  drawn  previous  to  that  date,  I believe  the  one  of  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  is  the  best.  (For  the  drawing  of  this  charter  great  credit 
should  be  given  to  Stuart  L.  Taten  and  Elden  Bowman,  attorneys  of 
that  city,  and  their  associates). 

Since  January  1,  1915,  the  city  manager  plan  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  We  find,  on  November  1,  1923,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  cities  operating  under  this  form  of  government.  The  movement 
has  spread  to  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba,  New  Zealand, 
and  Tasmania.  I have  personally  had  a delegation  representing  the 
government  of  Japan  call  on  me  to  get  information  as  to  the  best 
method  of  putting  this  form  of  government  into  operation  in  Japan. 
So  much  for  a sketchy  history  of  the  city  manager  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  nearly  sixteen  years  of  operation, 
only  four  cities  have  voted  to  abandon  a city  manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Three  were  such  in  name  only.  These  cities  having  adopted 
a so-called  city  manager  form  of  government,  proceeded  to  appoint 
local  men  as  managers.  They  had  previously  been  quite  active  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  community.  Those  familiar  with  the  workings 
of  this  form  of  government  knew  that  success  under  these  condi- 
tions was  impossible.  The  results  show  that  the  prediction  was  cor- 
rect. To  be  successful,  the  people  of  the  community  must  deter- 
mine that  they  want  public  business  done  only  in  ths  city  hall. 

After  the  community  mind  is  once  agreed  on  this;  if  the  people 
select  business  men  of  courage  and  integrity  for  their  council;  if 
the  council  appoints  a manager  who  has  first  hand  information  of  the 
many  things  that  enter  into  municipal  government,  and  who  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  together  with  sufficient  courage  to  make 
appoinments  and  removals  solely  on  the  merit  basis,  I do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  there  is  no  known  form  of  government  that  can  procure 
as  much  return  for  the  dollar  of  tax  investment. 

As  in  the  initial  stages  of  all  progressive  movements,  men  qual- 
ified and  capable  of  the  pivotal  position  of  city  manager  are  hard  to 
find.  True,  there  are  many  theorists,  perhaps  informed  along  cer- 
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tain  lines,  who  have  not  the  qualification  of  leadership  necessary  to 
fill  the  job. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  business  organization  in  the  country  that 
requires  as  much  moral  courage,  or  near  infallible  judgment,  as  does 
the  position  of  councilman  in  a city  operating  under  a model  charter. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  I see  for  the  approved  continuance 
of  this  latest  form  of  government  is  that  the  American  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  when  their  governing  body  uses  the  city’s 
money  for  the  payment  of  political  debts,  it  is  Mr.  Taxpayer  who 
foots  the  bill. 

The  change  to  the  city  manager  form  of  government  is  fraught 
with  many  dangers.  There  is  an  American  tendency  to  make  those 
who  are  instrumental  in  the  adoption  of  the  new  charter  think  that 
all  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  charter  (whether  they  were  consci- 
entious objectors  or  not)  should  be  punished  for  their  attitude,  and, 
conversely,  all  those  who  were  active  in  bringing  about  the  change 
are  entitled  to  be  officially  rewarded. 

If  this  policy  is  pursued  it  wijl  soon  be  seen  that  the  new  ad- 
minstration’s  policy  is  contrary  in  spirit  and  in  act  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  city  manager  charter  is  drawn.  The  spirit  of  the 
city  manager  form  of  government  is  one  in  which  all  citizens  should 
be  met  with  an  equal  footing. 

No  one  should  be  allowed  to  obtain  anything  on  account  of  his 
political  or  religious  beliefs,  nor  should  his  political  or  religious  be- 
lief prevent  him  obtaining  anything  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled. 

The  writer  has  never  seen  fit  nor  found  it  necessary  to  make 
sweeping  changes  in  any  of  the  four  cities  in  which  he  has  operated, 
nor  has  he  found  it  necessary  to  bring  in  help  from  the  outside.  It 
is  true  the  adoption  of  new  methods  and  a new  spirit  of  service  has 
been  found  necessary  in  many  instances.  It  is  impersonal  results 
that  are  sought.  The  results  of  the  above  mentioned  policy  can  be 
passed  upon  better  by  the  readers  than  by  myself. 

The  manager  should  recognize  that  most  men  are  susceptible  to 
kind,  fair  and  strict  treatment.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  city 
employee  who  has  had  years  of  experience  and  spent  much  of  the 
taxpayers’  money  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  his  particular  position, 
is  worth  more  money  to  the  taxpayers,  if  his  energies  are  properly 
directed,  than  any  new  man,  who,  for  political  or  religious  or  reform 
reasons  seeks  that  employee’s  position. 

I want,  therefore,  to  urge  upon  managers  accepting  new  positions 
to  have  sufficient  courage  to  select  or  retain  proper  men  from  within 
the  community  in  which  they  are  workng,  to  fill  the  various  municipal 
positions,  and  not  be  influenced  by  well-meaning  but  misguided  en- 
thusiasts who  would  make  a clean  sweep  of  everyone  ordinarily  op- 
posed to  the  change  of  government. 

My  personal  experience  has  been  that  both  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate life,  fair  treatment,  no  matter  how  rigid  the  business  discipline, 
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has  always  gotten  absolute  loj^alty  both  to  the  people  and  the  ad- 
ministration from  practically  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  employees. 
Any  employee  who  cannot  or  will  not  perform  his  duties  faithfully 
and  efficiently  under  such  an  organization  should  be  removed,  re- 
gardless of  his  popularity  or  influence  in  the  community. 

The  manager  should  always  remember  that  he  is  employed  by 
and  working  under  the  direction  of  the  governing  body  of  the  city. 
He  should  not  by  word  or  deed  assume  any  of  the  prerogatives  or 
authority  ordinarily  and  properly  exercised  by  those  by  whom  he  is 
employed.  But  in  case  of  emergency,  where  authority  is  necessary, 
the  manager  should  not  hesitate  to  act  without  vacillation.  He 
should,  moreover,  be  willing  to  take  the  consequences  of  his  acts.  If 
he  errs  in  judgment  to  the  extent  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  his 
superiors,  he  should  not  flinch  from  any  penalty  that  may  go  with 
the  consequences  of  his  act.  If  it  should  mean  the  loss  of  his  position, 
he  should  cheerfully  relinquish  the  same,  provided  he  is  clear  in  his 
conscience  that  his  act  was  done  solely  for  the  public  good,  without 
thought  of  personal  aggrandizem'ent  or  gain.  The  manager  will  find, 
after  he  has  many  years  of  experience,  that  the  chief  satisfaction  in 
this  kind  of  public  life  comes  from  the'  consciousness  that  he  has  done 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  right  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  light. 

The  members  of  the  council  should  be  careful  to  confine  their 
activities  to  the  legislative  work  as  set  forth  in  the  city  charter. 
Should  they  undertake  to  listen  to  complaints  and  suggestions  from 
or  to  deal  directly  with  any  city  employee,  they  will  soon  find  that 
they  have  so  completely  disrupted  the  work  of  organization  that  fail- 
ure will  be  brought  upon  the  administration.  All  credit  coming  from 
a proper  administration  of  public  affairs  is  due  the  council  because 
they  are  directly  responsible  to  the  people;  and  as  credit  is  due  the 
governing  body,  they  must  likewise  bear  what  censure  may  be  due. 

The  people  in  a community  have  also  a great  responsibility  tow- 
ard the  successful  operation  of  this  form  of  government,  primarily 
because  they  are  the  ones  who  select  the  councilmen;  and  they  are  the 
ones  who  must  trust  and  support  their  councilmen  if  they  expect 
proper  results.  They  should  not  presume  to  pass  snap  judgment  upon 
matters  that  have  had  careful  consideration  by  their  governing  body 
from  unconfirmed  information  procured  from  their  staff.  The  people 
of  a city  should  be  careful  to  investigate  the  motives  of  the  citizen 
who  would  too  severely  criticize  or  impugn  the  motives  of  the  board 
of  directors.  It  would  be  well  for  them  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  attacks. 

To  sum  up,  a charter  is  but  the  printed' declaration  of  the  spirit 
of  the  community.  Unless  activities  in  fair  dealing  and  progress 
and  business  are  supported  by  community  co-operation,  the  charter 
will  be  nothing  but  a tombstone  marking  the  grave  of  the  community 
spirit  that  once  lived. 


A Letter  From  New  Zealand 

By  Chas.  Dash,  Borough  Manager,  Rangiora,  New  Zealand 

The  Secretary,  City  Managers’  Association. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  notifying  me  of  my  enrollment  as  an  active  member 
of  your  Association  and  parcel  of  year  books  and  journals  received, 
for  which  I thank  you,  as  also  for  the  suggestion  that  your  members 
would  be  interested 
in  a paper  detailing 
my  achievements  as 
a town  manager. 

My  sense  of  pro- 
portion, however, 
warns  me  that  it 
would  be  more  profit- 
able if  your  mem- 
bers heard  something 
of  New  Zealand  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  a 
schedule  of  the  ev- 
eryday affairs  of  one 
only  of  its  million 
and  a quarter  inhab- 
itants. 

From  time  to  time 
here  down-under,  we 
get  the  haunting  sus- 
picion that  there  are 
a few  individuals 
even  in  America  who 
do  not  know  where 
New  Zealand  is  situ- 
ated, and  if  by  any 
chance  there  . should 
be  one  of  your  many 
gifted  city  managers  deficient  in  the  sense  of  locality, 
I would  inform  him  that  New  Zealand  is  a British  Dominion, 
consisting  of  various  Islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  North  and  South  Islands;  the  North  Island  having  a 
coast  line  of  2,200,  and  the  South  Island  2,000  miles.  The  aggregate 
area  of  the  Dominion  is  approximately  104,000  square  miles.  63^^  the 
way,  excuse  my  mentioning  it,  but  New  Zealand  is  not  yart  of  Aus- 
tralia nor  is  it  the^South  Pole,  and  I may  even  mention  that  the  na- 
tives are  not  black  cannibals  nor  red  Indians. 
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The  first  thing-  that  impresses  a student  of  civic  life  in  New 
Zealand  is  the  comparative  youth  of  our  Dominion.  The  capital  city, 
Wellington,  was  first  constituted  a borough  in  1841  but  was  reduced 
to  the  status  of  a tovm  board  during  the  following  year.  It  was  re- 
constituted a borough  in  1871.  Our  four  principal  cities  received  their 
present  constitutions  as  follows:  Dunedin,  1865;  Christchurch,  1868; 
Wellington,  1870;  and  Auckland,  1871.  From  which  you  will  seo  that 
the  history  of  our  present  municipal  government  only  covers  a little 
more  than  half  a century,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  any  country 
in  the  world  can  show  the  same  amount  of  civic  progress  in  the  first 
chapter  of  its  history. 

In  reading  your  Association’s  literature  a New  Zealander  is  struck 
by  the  apparent  want  of  uniformity  in  the  statutory  rights  of  your 
cities.  References  to  charter  powers,  and  to  difficulties  in  obtaining 
local  control  of  public  utilities,  make  one  think  that  with  all  your 
experience  and  powers  of  boosting,  you  could  still  learn  from  your 
young  friend,  little  New  Zealand. 

Municipal  government  in  New  Zealand  is  exercised  by  117  bor- 
oughs and  cities  and  their  powers  are  practically  uniform  throughout 
the  dominion.  The  principal  statute  law  relating  to  these  is  con- 
tained in  “the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  1920.”  This  is  a consoli- 
dation of  former  acts,  and  it  is  under  this  that  all  boroughs  are  in- 
corporated. The  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  incorporation  are 
the  same  for  the  smallest  borough  as  for  the  largest  city. 

Any  area  containing  not  more  than  nine  square  miles  and  not 
less  than  1000  inhabitants  may  be  constituted  a borough.  The 
provisions  in  regard  to  a minimum  population  did  not  exist  before 
1900,  and  there  are  several  boroughs  in  New  Zealand  having  less 
than  that  number.  When  a borough  has  more  than  20,000  popula- 
tion it  is  styled  a city  but  the  only  difference  is  in  name.  The  af- 
fairs or  a borough  are  controlled  by  a council,  consisting  of  a 
mayor  and  from  6 to  21  councilmen  according  to  population.  The 
mayor  is  a councillor  by  virtue  of  his  office  and  is  chairman  of  the 
council  with  the  right  to  exercise  both  a deliberative  and  casting- 
vote.  He  possesses  no  administrative  or  executive  powers  other 
than  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  his  council.  Both  mayor  and  coun- 
cil are  elected  by  the  burgesses  every  second  year. 

The  electors’  franchise  is  wide  open.  Any  British  subject,  male 
or  female,  being  21  years  of  age  and  having  resided  in  the  borough 
for  three  months  last  past  and  for  one  year  in  New  Zealand  may 
enroll  as  an  elector  and  is  so  qualified  for  nomination  as  either 
mayor  or  councillor.  A rate-payer’s  qualification  is,  however,  neces- 
sary to  enable  an  elector  to  vote  on  a loan  proposal.  The  principle 
of  equality  of  sexes  applies,  as  any  qualification  possessed  by  the 
husband  is  deemed  to  possessed  by  the  wife,  and  if  possessed  by 
the  wife  is  similarly  deemed  to  be  possessed  by  the  husband. 

The  borough  being  incorporated  and  the  council  elected,  we 
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again  consult  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  as  to  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  corporation  acting  through  its  council.  First  and 
in  general  the  most  important  function  is  full  control  in  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  streets  and  footpaths,  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  worth  noting  that  the  actual  ownership  of  the  streets 
and  footways  is  vested  in  the  corporation.  In  the  counties,  which 
are  rural  areas,  the  title  of  the  roads  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  whose 
only  right  to  boTough  streets  is  the  use  of  them  for  state  purposes. 

Although  possessing  the  title  to  the  streets  we  are  not  free 
agents,  as  the  land  once  dedicated  for  street  purposes  cannot  be 
diverted  to  other  uses,  except  in  accord  with  statutory  regulation. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  full  control  of  water  supply  and  drainage. 
We  have  no  such  thing  as  a proprietary  water  company  exploiting 
the  public  in  New  Zealand.  Amongst  other  matters  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  council  is  the  disposal  of  refuse,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  fire  brigades,  public  libraries,  swimming  baths, 
workers’  dwellings,  parks,  recreation  grounds,  and  many  other  public 
utilities. 

On  the  trading  side  of  our  activities:  the  council  may,  and 
where  advisable  usually  does,  establish  gas  works  and  electric  power 
works  for  the  supply  of  light,  heat  and  power.  Another  feature  of 
municipal  trading  is  the  tramway,  or  as  I think  you  call  it,  the 
street  traction  business.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  private 
tramway  company  operating  in  New  Zealand  and  the  only  existing 
system,  not  under  the  control  of  a city  or  borough  council,  is  that 
operated  by  the  Christchurch  Tramway  Board.  This  board  is  incor- 
porated in  much  the  same  manner  as  a borough  council  and  is  a local 
body,  elected  on  a similar  franchise.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why 
it  should  not  eventually  amalgamate  with  or  be  absorbed  by  the 
Christchurch  city  council. 

Any  borough  having  a population  over  2000  is  by  law  com- 
pelled to  establish  public  abbatoirs  for  the  slaughtering  of  all  meat 
consumed  within  its  boundaries.  It  is  not  allowed  to  make  a profit 
out  of  this  business,  the  statutory  regulations  regarding  finance 
being  drafted  by  lawyers  and  politicians,  give  a business  man  that 
‘‘tired  feeling”  that  pills  will  not  cure. 

All  councils  have  power  to  frame  by-laws  and  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  contains  a long  list  of  matters  which  may  be  made 
subject  thereto,  provided  that  no  by-law  is  repugnant  to  statute  law. 
There  is  one  matter  in  which  I think  we  are  in  advance  of  some  of 
your  cities,  and  that  is,  in  the  execution  of  any  work  coming  within 
the  four  corners  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act.  The  council 
may  make  any  contract  for  work  or  labor  to  be  done  on  the  coopera- 
tive system  (meaning  thereby  at  a price  and  subject  to  conditions 
fixed  by  the  council)  to  any  value  or  amount  without  calling  , for 
public  tender;  or  may  itself  carry  out  the  work  or  employ  such  labor 
without  the  intervention  of  a contractor.  I am  prompted  to  mention 
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this  by  a chapter  I read  in  Cooke’s  “Our  Cities  Awake.”  Reading' 
the  same  work  causes  me  to  think  that  it  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  in  New  Zealand  the  state  controls  and  finances  the  police  de- 
parment,  education  is  controlled  by  education  boards,  and  is  a charge 
on  the  state  consolidated  fund;  while  hospitals  and  charitable  aid 
are  controlled  by  hospital  boards,  and  are  financed  partly  by  the 
state  and  partly  by  local  bodies  and  last  and  least  by  patients’  pay- 
ments. The  hospital  boards  make  an  annual  levy  on  all  local  bodies 
rateable,  and  we  have  to  collect  the  levy  from  our  ratepayers.  You 
may  imagine  the  system  is  not  universally  popular  as  some  of  the 
county  councils  find  the  hospital  levy  the  largest  item  on  their  pay- 
ments. 

Municipal  bodies  receive  revenue  from  various  sources,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  rates  and  license  fees.  Rates  are  numerous  and 
varied,  but  in  each  case  there  is  a statutory  maximum.  There  are 
three  systems  upon  which  rates  are  assessed:  the  annual,  capital, 
and  unimproved  values.  The  system  adopted  is  decided  by  a poll  of 
the  ratepayers,  but  cannot  be  altered  oftener  than  once  in  three 
years.  The  annual  value  may  be  said  to  approximate  the  rental 
value  but  must  not  be  less  than  5 per  cent  of  the  capital  value. 
Where  this  system  is  adopted  the  borough  makes  its  own  valuation. 
The  capital  value  is  the  market  value  of  the  property  as  a whole; 
and  the  unimproved  value  is  the  market  value  of  the  land  only,  with- 
out including  the  value  of  the  improvements  thereon.  In  each  of 
these  two  latter  cases  the  rate  book  must  be  compiled  from  the  gov- 
ernment valuation  roll,  the  council  paying  to  the  governmen  one- 
third  the  cost  of  preparing  the  valuation  roll.  The  valuation  depart- 
ment charges  the  other  two-thirds  to  government  departments  using 
the  roll  for  taxation  purposes. 

The  unimproved  value  is  the  system  most  in  use  in  boroughs. 
Some  boroughs  contain  a fair  amount  of  rural  land  and  where  this  is  so 
the  unimproved  system  presses  heavily  upon  the  small  farmer.  It 
seems  impossible  to  devise  a system  which  would  be  absolutely 
fair  to  all.  The  man  who  can  formulate  a method  against  which 
no  ratepayer  would  kick  has  not  yet  been  born.  The  government 
gives  a subsidy  on  the  amount  of  general  rate  collected  with  a min- 
imum of  £187-10-0  and  a maximum  of  £450  in  any  one  year  to 
any  one  council.  Government  property  is  not  rateable  and  hence  its 
subsidy  is  not  all  profit. 

In  the  early  days  of  municipal  corporation  the  Crown  gave  en- 
downments  of  land  to  boroughs;  and  in  many  cases  the  older  estab- 
lished boroughs  receive  rents,  which  figure  largely  in  their  receipts. 
Liquor  license  fees  also  figure  in  the  receipts,  although  the  councils 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  control  of  the  “Trade.”  Auctioneer  li- 
cense fees  and  dog  tax  form  part  of  the  income.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  statutory  fees,  there  are  various  fees  collectable  under  the 
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by-laws,  while  some  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  make  fair  profit  out 
of  their  trading  concerns. 

Special  or  ordinary  expenditure  is  met  by  raising  special  loans 
or  what  you  call  bond  issues.  Generally  skeaking,  no  special  loan 
can  be  raised  without  the  consent  of  the  ratepayers,  given  at  a poll. 

Until  abmit  a year  ago  councils  could  anticipate  their  income 
by  way  of  bank  overdraft,  or  temporary  loans;  provided  that  at  the 
close  of  the  financial  year  their  current  indebtedness  did  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  one  year’s  income.  When  income  was  almost  restricted 
to  rates  this  gave  time  for  collection  and  the  provision  had  its  uses, 
but  as  boroughs  adopted  trading,  and  revenue  increased  in  volume, 
the  temptation  to  borrow  up  to  the  full  amount  of  a year’s  income 
led  to  bad  financing  and  a tendency  to  give  the  ratepayers  a good 
time,  with  a hope  that  next  year  woould  pay  the  piper.  The  net 
result  was  that  eventually  the  majority  had  the  chronic  debit  bal- 
ance of  the  Kathleen  Mavourneen  family.  In  1921  Parliament  took 
the  matter  in  hand  and  enacted  that  in  future  all  local  bodies  should 
make  each  year’s  income  pay  that  year’s  expenditure.  The  existing 
debit  balances  were  allowed  to  be  capitalized  provided  they  were 
liquidated  within  seven  years;  the  penalty  for  breach  is  that  the 
Auditor  General  must  surcharge  the  members  of  a council  for  any 
unauthorized  expenditure. 

Councillors  are  in  the  position  of  trustees  for  the  ratepayers 
and  subject  to  the  general  law  relating  to  trustees.  The  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  contains  special  provisions  in  this  direction.  No 
councillor  may  supply  the  council  with  goods  or  services  in  any  one 
year  to  a greater  value  than  £10.  Owing  to  this  provision  a great 
many  business  men  whose  services  would  be  valuable  refuse  to  serve 
on  local  bodies,  but  the  disadvantages  are,  I believe,  outweighed  by 
the  advantages  and  graft  is  not  known  in  civic  administration  in 
New  Zealand.  Mayors  may  be  paid  an  honorarium  not  exceeding 
£400  per  annum  and  this  amount  is  only  paid  in  four  cities.  Each 
council  fixes  its  own  honorarium  and  it  is  seldom  that  a mayor  is 
not  out  of  pocket  by  reason  of  his  official  position. 

The  accounts  of  all  local  bodies  are  subject  to  an  annual  audit  by 
the  state  audit  department,  and  woe  betide  any  council  which  spends 
money  outside  its  legal  authority  or  the  officer  whose  accounts  are 
found  crooked.  In  such  cases  the  Auditor  General  has  no  option  but 
to  surcharge  the  individual  councillors  the  amount  of  unlawful  ex- 
penditure and  to  institute  criminal  proceedings  against  the  defaulting 
officer.  The  Government  charges  the  council  for  the  time  occupied 
by  its  officers  in  these  audits  and  therefore  makes  no  loss  in  so 
doing. 

CHARLES  DASH,  F.  I.  A.  N.  Z. 

Rangiora,  N.  Z. 


City  Management  in  Outremont 


By  J.  A.  Duchastel  de  Montremy,  City  Manager, 
Outremont,  Quebec,  Canada 


I will  try  to  conform  in  this  article  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Association  at  its  last  Annual  Meeting  in  Washington,  and  deal 
with  facts  and  figures  as  much  as  possible.  I wquld,  however, 
wish  to  be  permitted  to  dwell  a little  upon  the  history  and  political 
status  of  this  city,  for  they  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 

question  of  govern- 
ment, and  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  many  instan- 
ces from  those  en- 
countered in  the  United 
States  where  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  will 
read  me  live. 

HISTORY 

Outremont  is  a “Gar- 
den City”  located  on 
the  northern  slope  of 
Mount  Royal,  was  set- 
tled mostly  by  retired, 
well-to-do  people  a cen- 
tury or  more  ago.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company 
established  there  a fur 
trading  post  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  which  was  very 
prosperous. 

Outremont  is  partly 
surrounded  by  the  City 
of  Montreal,  and  is 
mostly  residential  in 
character.  Its  streets 
are  wide  and  lined  with 
fine  residences.  A trait 
of  its  citizens  is  that 
everyone  feels  that  his  home  is  either  the  finest,  the  cosiest,  or  the 
best  situated  in  the  locality. 

It  was  not  until  1875  that  Outremont  was  incorporated  as  a 
Village,  then  as  a Town  in  1895,  and  as  a City  in  1915.  It  adopted 
the  system  of  City  Managership  in  1918. 

The  population  today  is  16,598,  divided  about  equally  between 
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French  and  English  speaking  citizens,  and  the  best  of  feeling  reigns 
amongst  both  classes.  There  are  4,523  municipal  electors,  many 
of  whom  do  not  reside  in  the  city  but  own  property. 


Area  of  City 

Parks  and  Playgrounds 

Streets 

Sewers 

Concrete  Sidewalks 
Water  Mains 
Hydrants 


975  acres 
7.35  acres 
25.3  miles 
20.7  miles 

34.3  miles 

23.4  miles 
210 


Gas  Mains  13.2  miles 

Tramway  Tracks  4.6  miles 

Municipal  Electric  Conduits  10.1  miles 
Street  Lighting  Standards’  691 
Shade  Trees  5400  (about) 

Dwellings  3682 


POLITICS 

There  are  no  politics  in  our  administration.  In  fact,  there  is 
little  or  no  politics,  as  known  in  the  United  States,  in  Canadian 
municipal  affairs. 

Throughout  Canada,  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  politics 
are  absolutely  distinct  and  independent  of  one  another. 

The  Governor-General*  is  appointed  by  the  King  through  the 
Imperial  Government  in  England.  His  term  of  office  is  five  years. 
He  represents  the  Crown. 

The  Prime-Minister  and  Cabinet  form  the  Federal  government, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  country  at  large. 
The  Federal  House  of  Commons  is  elected  for  a period  of  five  years 
by  the  whole  Dominion. 

Each  Province  also  elects  its  own  Provincial  House  for  a term 
of  five  years,  but  never  do  the  elections  for  the  different  Houses 
coincide  or  are  they  ever  held  jointly.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  each  Province  is  appointed  by  the  Federal  Cabinet,  and  here 
again  the  five-year  term  of  office  of  the  different  Lieutenant- 
Governors  do  not  coincide. 

The  political  parties:  The  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives,  and 

quite  recently  a new  one  called  the  ‘‘Farmers  Party,”  appeal  to  the 
country  in  federal  and  provincial  politics,  but  in  each  instance  in- 
dependently and  on  issues  pertaining  strictly  to  their  spheres. 

Municipal  politics  are  not  run  on  federal  or  provincial  party 
lines  at  all.  The  Municipal  Councils  are  elected  for  a period  varying 
from  one  to  three  years,  and  in  all  cases  municipal  issues  are  fought 
and  settled  without  the  slightest  interference  from  the  federal  or 
provincial  parties. 

In  the  City  of  Outremont,  the  Mayor  is  elected  for  a period  of 
three  years,  and  the  nine  Aldermen  in  rotation  for  a like  period, 
three  at  a time.  At  present,  the  Council  is  composed  of  outstand- 
ing business  men  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  city  as  a Board 
of  Directors.  They  are  veterans  in  office,  the  average  tenure 
of  office  is  over  seven  years. 

The  writer  has  been  connected  with  the  city  since  1906.  He  was 
first  appointed  Town  Engineer,  then  in  1918,  City  Manager. 
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FINANCES 

The  general  tax  is  of  10  mills  on  a comparatively  low  assess- 
ment; churches,  schools  and  religious  institutions  are  exempted. 

A special  general  tax  of  214  mills  is  imposed  without  exemp- 
tions, for  police  and  fire  protection.  There  are  also  special  frontage 
taxes  for  street  lighting,  and  local  improvements  such  as  sewers, 
pavements,  sidewalks,  and  in  some  cases — water  mains. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  city  is  $32,367,751.00,  of  which 
$26,084,179.00  is  taxable,  and  $6,283,572.00  non-taxable. 

The  bonded  debt  is  $4,000,000.00 

The  revenues  of  the  city  from  the  taxes  on  real  estate  aie  as 
follows: 

General  Assessment  $260,456.79 

Public  Lighting  26,990.14 

Police  and  Fire  65,218.35 

Local  Improvements  98,718.28 


$451,383.56 

or  an  average  of  $98.49  per  property  holder,  or  $27,26 
per  capita. 

There  are  three  School  Boards,  one  Protestant  and  two  Cath- 
olic, in  the  city,  which  are,  according  to  the  law  of  this  Province, 
erected  into  corporate  bodies  with  powers  to  impose  and  collect 
their  owm  taxes,  which  vary  from  414  to  10  mills.  In  two  instances, 
the  city  assumes  the  collection  of  these  taxes  but  this  is  through 
a private  arrangement. 

VALUATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

By  law,  the  Council  appoints  three  valuators.  Their  work 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Engineering  Department,  where  a 
system  of  index  card  plans  is  kept,  giving  the  type,  class  and 
style  of  each  building,  as  well  as  the  date  of  construction,  dimen- 
sions, cubical  contents,  name  of  builder,  architect  of  owner,  etc. 
A unit  figure  per  cubic  foot  is  determined  by  the  Valuators  so 
that  the  valuation  of  all  buildings  of  the  different  classes  is  fair 
and  uniform.  The  only  complaints  we  receive  are  from  people 
who  want  to  borrow  on  their  real  estate  and  find  that  our  valuations 
are  far  too  low  to  suit  them.  The  unit  figures  this  year  are  as 


follows : 

Wooden  buildings  (only  a few)  15  cts. 

Brick  or  stone-veneered  buildings  18  cts. 

Solid  brick  or  stone  buildings  20  cts. 

Apartment  houses  22  cts. 


The  price  of  land  is  plotted  on  a map  of  which  several  copies 
are  distributed  to  the  different  departments.  This  does  away  prac- 
tically with  all  chances  of  errors  that  are  usually  found  in  valuation 
rolls  prepared  without  the  aid  of  such  a map. 
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BUILDING  CODE 

Our  Building-  Code  is  considered  by  some  builders  of  the 
neighboring  city  as  strict,  we  do  not  think  so  because  we  have  had 
since  the  last  thirteen  years  a wonderful  and  substantial  growth 
due  to  the  fact  of  having  a good  and  well  enforced  Code.  Our 
building  operations  in  this  period  have  been  as  follows; 


1910  $ 778,975 

1911  1,281,900 

1912  1,501,400 

1913  1,785,675 

1914  1,028,550 

1915  389,430 

1916  444,615 


1917  264,325 

1918  151,725 

1919  863,650 

1920  838,225 

1921  1,297,115 

1922  2,718,930 

1923  2,203,250 


The  balloon  frame  buildings  are  unknown  in  this  city.  We  allow, 
however,  in  a certain  aria,  brick  or  stone-veneered  buildings  peculiar 
toi  this  Province.  They  are  found  to  be  very  warm  when 
well  constructed,  and  do  not  offer  the  fire  hazards  of  the  ordin- 
ary frame  building.  The  walls  are  built  of  three-inch  planks  laid 
on  edge  and  well  braced  and  with  joints  properly  calked  with 
oakum.  The  brick  or  stone  work  is  attached  to  this  solid  frame- 
work by  metallic  ties  or  spikes.  All  party  walls  are  of  solid  brick- 
work, the  minimum  thickness  being  twelve  inches. 

In  the  best  portion  of  the  city,  detached  or  semi-detached,  solid 
brick  or  stone  buildings  only  are  permitted,  built  in  recess  of 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  the  street  line. 

All  the  other  requir.ments  of  a modern  Building  Code  are 
to  be  found  in  our  Building  By-laws. 

The  total  population  which  could  be  accommodated  in  our  city, 
if  our  present  Building  By-laws  remain  enforced,  would  be  around 
35,000. 

BUITJIING  INSPECTION 

Once  a year,  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  a rigid  inspec- 
tion of  existing  buildings  has  been  made  by  two  men  from  the 
Police,  Fire  or  Building  Department,  to  check  as  far  as  possible 
the  fire  hazards  that  may  exist  in  these  buildings.  A great  many 
small  defects  pertaining  to  defective  furnaces,  smoke  pipes,  the 
disposal  of  cinders,  etc.,  are  reported  and  followed  up  to  a satis- 
factory issue.  As  a result  of  this  inspection,  at  first  not  appre- 
ciated by  some  of  our  citizens,  but  very  popular  today,  our  fire 
losses  have  been  maintained  low.  They  are  as  follows: 


Total 

Per  Capi 

1919 

$23,292.50 

$1.84 

1920 

13,000.00 

1.00 

1921 

11,500.00 

0.83 

1922 

34,474.00 

2.51 

1923 

82,093.00 

4.95 
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In  1923,  figures  comprise  a total*  loss  of  an  old  wooden  locomo 
tive  coaling  station  belonging  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com 
pany. 

STREET  REPAIRS 


Our  equipment  for  Street  Re 

1 Cummer  Portable  Asphalt  Mixing 

Plant. 

2 Fifteen-ton  Steam  Rollers. 

1 Seven-ton  Steam  Lorry. 

1 Champion  Grader. 

3 Concrete  Mixers. 

1 Champion  Stone  Crusher. 

1 10,000  Imp.  Gals.  Receiving  Tank. 

1 Kinney  Portable  Pump 

and  many  smaller  apparatus  such  as 


r Work  is  as  follows: 

2 500  Imp.  Gals.  Tar  Wagons. 

1 Climax  Tar  Distributor. 

2 Portable  Tar  Kettles. 

4 Flat  Bottom  Heating  Tanks. 

2 Upright  Steam  Boilers. 

12  Double  Dump  Wagons. 

5 Scotch  Carts. 

2 Double  Watering  Carts 
1 Single  Watering  Cart 
1 Auto  Flusher. 

Rock  Drills,  Macadam  Plows,  etc.,  etc. 


In  1911,  we  started  systematically  to  oil  our  watsrbound 
macadams,  some  of  which  were  constructed  as  far  back  as  1900. 
with  very  good  results.  In  the  follovfing  tables  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  unit  costs  for  this  work  have  decreased  year  by  year  and 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  considerably  reducing  the  cost  of  street 
repairs.  The  bituminous  top  or  carpet  on  these  streets  has  the 
appearance  of  a sheet  asphalt  pavement.  We  endeavor  to  keep  it 
to  a minimum  thickness  so  as  to  avoid  rolling  or  shoving.  We  do 
our  ovm  application,  our  gang  being  well  trained  for  this  kind 
of  work. 


COST  OF 

' STREET  OILING 

Cost  per 

Sq.  Yds. 

Imp.  Gal.  Average  price 

sq.  yd. 

per 

per 

of  Labor 

Year 

Total  Cost 

Sq.  Yds. 

Cents 

Imp.  Gal. 

Sq.  yd. 

per  day 

1914 

$ 787.42 

3,000 

2.6 

.81.75 

1915 

2,624.80 

101,930 

2.6 

6.53 

0.153 

1.75 

1916 

5,037.44 

187,675 

2.7 

5.15 

0.194 

2.00 

1917 

6,331.21 

184,540 

3.4 

5.35 

0.187 

2.50 

1918 

6,202.33 

138,690 

4.5 

5.00 

0.200 

2.75* 

1919 

3,648.00 

120,680 

3.0 

7.63 

0.131 

3.00 

1920 

6,885,70 

137,630 

5.0 

8.50 

0.117 

4.00 

1921 

5,955.40 

151,796 

3.8 

6.76 

0.148 

3.50 

1922 

7,986.85 

265,940 

3.0 

8.19 

0.122 

•3.00 

1923 

5,848.56 

217,785 

2.7 

9.11 

0.111 

3.25 

COST  OF 

STREET  REPAIRS 

(Not  including  sheet 

asphalt  or  brick 

pavements) 

Average 

Cost  per 

price 

Sq.  yd. 

of  Labor 

Year 

Total  Cost 

Sq.  Yds. 

Cents 

per  day 

1910 

$ 8,866.81 

124,945 

7.1 

$1.50 

1911 

10,557.79 

157,595 

6.7 

1.75 

1912 

14,412.84 

208,419 

6.9 

1.75 
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1913 

11,773.45 

244,474 

4.8 

1.75 

1914 

15,165.20 

273,014 

5.6 

1.75 

1915 

18,928.88 

300,734 

6.2 

1.75 

1916 

11,314.83 

302,784 

3.7 

2.00 

1917 

12,817.86 

322,604 

4.0 

2.50 

1918 

11,824.74 

335,624 

3.3 

2.75 

1919 

10,204.00 

337,374 

3.0 

3.00 

1920 

9,502.16 

337,374 

2.8 

4.00 

1921 

8,459.05 

307,935 

2.8 

3.50 

1922 

13,563.17 

309,757 

4.4 

3.00 

1923 

4,686.29 

320,240 

1.5 

3.25 

STREET  CLEANING 

We  have  thirteen  section-men  with  20th  Century  Double  Street 
Can  Carriers,  with  usually  one  pick-up  cart.  Each  man  is  responsible 
for  the  cleanliness  of  his  section. 

We  have  a general  spring  cleaning  up  and  occasionally  the 
streets  are  flushed  and  cleaned.  For  this  purpose  we  have  two  dou- 
ble horse-drawn  street  sweepers,  two  horse-drawn  water  carts,  and 
one  auto  flusher. 

The  total  cost  of  this  work  last  year  amounted  to  $12,360,68  or 
75  cents  per  capita,  or  $34.54  per  1000  yards  of  pavement,  per  year. 

STABLE  SERVICE 

On  account  of  winter  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  replace 
entirely  our  horses  by  mechanical  appliances.  During  this  season 
they  are  used  on  snow  work,  and  in  the  summer  time  a certain  num- 
ber are  employed  on  construction  work. 

We  have  thirty-eight  Clydes  in  our  stable,  and  have  a reputa- 
tion of  possessing  one  of  the  best  stables  in  this  district. 

The  cost  of  this  service  is  as  follows: 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Feed  & Bedding 

$13,362.85 

$10,283.20 

$12,148.10 

$ 7,128.66 

Labor 

3,002.83 

3,858.22 

4,134.37 

3,493.53 

Horse-Shoeing 

1,059.41 

969.62 

, 1,372.28 

998.00 

Repairs  to  Harness 

568.34 

871.15 

774.77 

656.00 

Veterinary  Charges 

774.07 

594.40 

372.66 

297.40 

Maintenance  of  Stables 

1,146.65 

877.51 

1,272.97 

711.75. 

Depreciation  (Horses  and  Harnesses) 

1,860.88 

2,263.90 

1,980.80 

1,425.90 

Stable,  Rental 

1,269.52 

1,400.00 

1,400.00 

1,400.00 

Sundries 

278.83 

239.92 

410.24 

434.76; 

Total  cost 

$23,323.38 

$21,357.92 

$23,866.19 

$16,545.99 

Work — Horse-days  (10  hours) 

8,620 

9,246 

9,752 

9,027 

Cost  per  horse-day  (10  hours) 

$2.70 

$2.31 

$2.45 

$1.83- 

GARBAGE  DESTRUCTION 

In  1919,  the  city  erected  a fifteen-ton  Decarie  Incinerator  which 
has  been  working  with  satisfaction  ever  since.  The  collection  of  gar- 
bage, house  refuse  and  ashes  is  done  twice  a week  from  each  dwell- 
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ing  in  the  city.  The  wagons  used  are  the  Montreal  type  containing 
4 2-3  cubic  yards;  in  the  winter  large  box  sleighs  containing  6 1-2 
cubic  yards  are  used.  We  have  four  crews  composed  of  four  men 
each,  one  driver  and  three  men.  During  the  summer  we  employ  only 
two  gangs  most  of  the  time. 

We  do  not  allow  garbage  cans  to  be  placed  along  the  curb  or 
even  in  view  of  the  street.  Our  men  call  for  the  cans  at  the  rear 
entrance  of  dwellings  and  carry  them  back  empty  to  the  same  place. 
This  extra  work  naturally  increases  the  cost  of  collection  but  it  satis- 
fies our  people  and  enhances  greatly  the  appearance  of  our  streets 
on  collection  days. 

Our  collections  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  as  follows: 


Garbage  Ashes  Agg--cgate 

Total  Per  Capita  Total  Per  Capita  Total  Per  Capita 
Year  Toiis  Lbs.  Toyis  Lbs.  Tons  Lbs. 

1922  3,491  493  3,999  565  7,490  1,058 

1923  3,116  375  4,590  553  7,706  928 


We  carry  everything  that  can  be  burned  to  the  incinerator  and 
fill  in  low  land  with  cinders  and  clinkers. 

Sufficient  steam  is  generated  in  the  incinerator  to  heat  the  build- 
ings and  do  some  sewage  pumping. 

We  believe  in  having  one  of  the  cleanest  plants  on  the  continent. 
There  are  no  smells  in  or  out  of  the  plant.  The  garbage  and  refuse 
are  destroyed  on  arrival;  there  is  no  accumulation  of  material  lying 
about,  the  wagons  dump  their  loads  immediately  on  the  suspended 
drying  baskets  and  the  burning  is  regulated  by  one  man  alone. 

The  incinerator  is  far  from  being  operated  to  capacity  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  cost  per  ton  of  garbage  destroyed  will  de- 
crease from  year  to  year  as  we  grow. 

A test  was  made  some  few  months  ago  as  follows: 


Duration  of  test  18  hours 

Garbage  and  rubbish  consumed  56,000  lbs. 

Garbage  and  rubbish  consumed  per  hour  3,111  lbs. 

Equivalent  incineration  in  24  hours  37  tons 

Equivalent  incineration  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour____  64.85  lbs. 

Labor  cost  per  ton  28.67c 

Labor  rate  per  hour  : 45  p 

Cost  of  fuel  required  nil 

Condition  of  smoke  white 

Water  evaporation  59,220  lbs. 

Water  evaporation  per  hour  3,290  lbs. 

Water  evaporation  per  lb.  of  garbage  .05  lb. 

Total  residue  11,526  lbs. 

Ashes  6,076  lbs. 

Clinkers  4,550  lbs. 

Tin  cans  900  lbs. 
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COST  OF  GARBAGE  REMOVAL  AND  INCINERATION 
(These  prices  include  removal  of  cinders  and  ashes). 


Year  Total  Per  Capita  Scale  Wages 

1919  $15,038.00  $1.20  $3.25 

1920  18,583.80  1.43  3.50 

1921  21,390.44  1.79  3.75 

1923  21,645.34  1.30  3.50 


SNOV^  WORK 

This  is  the  hardest  item  to  provide  for  in  the  municipal  budget, 
especially  at  this  latitude.  One  can  never  foretell  the  quantity  of 
snow  that  is  liable  to  fall  during  the  winter  or  the  month  of  greatest 
intensity.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  lay  down  a program  for  snow 
fighting  on  account  of  the  variety  of  weather  conditions  one  is  apt 
to  encounter  from  day  to  day.  A sudden  thaw  upsets  entirely  the 
well-thought-out  arrangements;  rain  may  necessitate  the  opening  of 
drains  closed  for  the  winter;  snow  drifts  may  cause  a reversal  of 
the  whole  program.  Dry  snow  is  handled  differently  from  wet  snow. 
Ice  on  the  roadways  has  to  be  given  very  special  attention  if  acci- 
dents are  to  be  avoided. 

For  the  last  forty-eight  years  McGill  University  reports  show 
that  the  average  snow-fall  in  this  locality  is  of  116  inches.  It  does 
seem  as  though  a good  half  of  it  was  let  loose  upon  us  all  at  once. 
During  the  months  of  November,  December  and  January  last,  the 
snow-fall  is  up  to  72  inches.  In  the  winter  of  1917-1918  the  total 
snow-fall  was  129  inches. 

All  Canadians  like  the  snow.  There  is  nothing  so  invigorating 
as  the  cold,  crisp  air  of  our  winters,  nothing  so  beautiful  as  the  in- 
tense sunshne  on  the  immaculate  white  snow,  with  its  wonderful  soft 
tints  reflected  from  a most  perfect  blue  sky. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  remove  all  the  snow  from  our  streets;  we 
could  not.  We  have  to  provided  for  sleighing  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  our  streets  open  for  automobile  traffic.  Our  roadways  are 
covered  with  four  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  hardened  snow  which 
can  be  made  practically  as  smooth  as  any  hard-surfaced  pavement. 
It  is  most  important  to  watch  constantly  for  the  formation  of  ruts 
and  immediately  to  apply  necessary  methods  for  their  disappear- 
ance. I am  pleased  to  state  that  for  the  past  four  years  we  have 
maintained  our  winter  roads  in  a condition  that  has  been  very  favor- 
ably commented  upon  by  the  automobile  clubs. 

Our  snow-fighting  equipment  is  as  follows: 


2 Five-ton  Holt  Caterpillar  Tractors. 

2 Motor-driven  horse-drawn  Rotary 

Snow  Plows  (Stadig) 

1 Five-ton  Truck  equipped  with  Snow 
Plow. 

1 Heavy  Steel  Ice  Cutter,  tractor- 

drawn. 


6 Twentieth  Century  Snow  Plows  on 
sleds. 

10  Single  Snow  Scoops. 

14  Single  Sidewalk  Planers. 

1 Large  Snow  Roller. 

1 Double  Sidewalk  Scarifier. 

1 Single  Sidewalk  Scarifier. 
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2 Large  V-shaped  Snow  Plows,  tractor- 
drawn. 

1 Champion  Grader  on  sleds  (four 
horses ) . 

13  Double  Box-Sleighs,  65  cu.  yds.  ca- 
pacity. 


14  Single  Steel  Snow  Plows. 

2 Double  Wood  Snow  Plows. 

1 Double  V-shaped  Steel  Snow  Plow. 
4 Single  Box-Sleighs. 

3 Double  Sulkies. 

7200  feet  Portable  Snow  Fences. 


After  a snow  storm,  our  program  is  as  follows:  All  our  horses 

are  on  sidewalk  work.  The  men  are  called  out  between  five  and  six 
in  the  morning,  and  at  eight  o’clock  a.  m.,  all  our  sidewalks  have 
been  at  least  roughly  opened  to  traffic.  Our  mechanical  equipment 
is  sent  out  early  on  the  roadways. 

The  streets  are  divided  into  three  classes  and  receive  attentio-n 
in  this  order: 

1 —  Streets  upon  which  are  located  our  two  car  lines; 

2 —  Five  secondary  streets  leading  to  the  first  mentioned  ones; 

3 —  The  other  streets  of  the  city. 

We  have  kept  a record  of  our  costs  of  snow  removal  with  the 
different  types  of  equipment  we  have.  The  following  table  is  of  a 
test  carried  our  last  winter  and  gives  the  unit  prices  per  100  cu.  yds. 


of  banked  snow,  1923 : 

Horse 

Stadig  Rotary  Holt 

Shovel 

Scoops 

Plows 

Tractor 

Work 

Snow  removed,  cubic  yards 

1500 

8957 

2007 

1628 

Length  of  street 

1690  ft. 

6608  ft. 

2293  ft. 

1745  ft. 

Duration 

10  hrs. 

32  hrs. 

12  hrs. 

44  hr 

Total  Go'St 

$69.80 

$529.75 

$121.95 

$311.20 

Cost  per  100  cu.  yds.  snow 

4.65 

5.91 

6.07 

19.12 

This  year  we  have  checked  our  figures,  and  with  the  two  rotary 
snow  plows  working  together,  have  arrived  at  the  following  results : 

Snow  removed,  cubic  yards  31,628 

Length  of  street  26,863  ft. 

Duration  114  hours 

Total  Cost  $2,207.06 

Cost  per  100  cu.  yds.  sno\v  6.98 


The  annual  upkeep  cost  of  our  first  Caterpillar  Tractor  is  as 
follows:  (Our  second  tractor  was  purchased  last  fall). — 


Rejjairs  Hours  Cost 

Year  Labor  Material  Gas-Oil  Depreciation  of  Work  per  Hour 

1921  $121.64  $ 44.06  $510.95  $750.24  595  $2.10 

1922  57.17  125.63  193.72  831.98  330  3.37 

1923  147.00  49.50  321.95  819.74  726  1.80 


ELECTRICAL  DEPA.RTMENT 

STREET  LIGHTING 

We  buy  our  powder  in  bulk  from  the  Montreal  Light,  Heat  and 
Power  Consolidated  at  the  following  rates: 

A fixed  charge  of  twelve  dollars  ($12.00)  per  annum  per  horse- 
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power  of  established  maximum  demand,  plus  an  energy  charge  fior 
current  used  of: 

0.75  cents  per  kw-hr.  for  the  next  50  kw-hrs.  per  month  per  horse- 
power of  established  maximum  demand,  and 
0.75  cents  per  kw-hr.  for  the  next  50kw-hrs.  per  month  per  horse- 
power of  established  maximum  demand,  and 
for  all  usage  in  excess  of  100  kw-hrs.  per  month  per  horse-power  of 
established  maximum  demand,  as  follows: 

0.5  cents  per  kw-hr.  when  the  load  factor  is  40%  or  under,  and 
0.45  cents  per  kw-hr.  when  the  load  factor  is  over  40%  up  to  50%,  and 

0.35  cents  per  kw-hr.  when  the  load  factor  is  over  50%  up  to  60%,  and 

0.30  cents  per  kw-hr.  when  the  load  factor  is  over  60%  up  to  70%,  and 

.275  cents  per  kw.-hr.  when  the  load  factor  is  over  70%  up  to  75%,  and 

0.27  cents  per  kw.hr.  when  the  load  factor  is  over  75%. 

The  power  is  delivered  at  our  lines  at  the  entrance  of  our  city 
and  comes  to  our  substation  underground  at  a voltage  of  2200  volts. 
There  are  691  street  lights ; 509  are  250  c.  p.  and  182  are  400  c.p. 
The  distribution  is  entirely  underground.  The  candle-power  per 
mile  of  street  is  9436  c.p. 

Our  expenditures  for  the  last  few  years  have  been  as  follows: 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Power  

5,366.92 

$ 5,820.03 

$ 6,518.84 

$ 5,293.60 

Labor  and  Repairs  

2,649.87 

2,370.60 

3,251.77 

2,085.15 

Lamp  and  Globe  Renewals  .. 

....  2,391.21 

1,726.89 

2,446.22 

2,858.53 

Maintenance  of  Sub-station 

580.23 

809.93 

323.97 

515.99 

Sundry  Expenses  

773,96 

502.32 

774.22 

284.65 

Supervision  and  Gen’l  Repairs  680.04 

754.94 

1 095.98 

1,146.07 

$12,442.23 

$12,254.71 

$14,401.00 

$12,183.99 

Loan  Charges  

....  9,382.52 

9,479.20 

12.669.52 

12,750.00 

$21,824.75 

$21,733.91 

$27,070.52 

$24,933.99 

Cost  per  Capita  

1.68 

1.58 

1.91 

1.50 

Cost  per  Street  Light  

37.56 

35.23 

42.04 

36.08 

Prior  to  1923  the  cost  of  lighting  of  our  Municipal  Buildings 
was  included  in  the  Street  Lighting  Account. 

The  total  investment  in  street  lighting  is  $179,387.82,  including 
sub-station,  transformers,  etc.,  an  average  of  $259.61  per  standard. 

MUNICIPAL  CONDUITS 

In  1914,  we  undertook  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Canada  the  construction  of  underground  conduits  in  the  same  trench, 
thus  reducing  costs.  The  two  systems  are  parallel  but  absolutely 
distinct  from  one  another  and  at  all  points  divided  by  an  eight-inch 
concrete  wall.  The  manholes  are  of  the  dual  type,  separated  also 
by  an  eight-inch  concrete  wall. 

The  total  amount  invested  by  us  to  date  is  $115,289.13.  We  have 
230,045  duct  feet  of  main  conduits  and  laterals  at  a unit  cost  of  $0.50 
per  cubic  foot. 
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We  have  sufficient  room  in  our  conduits  to  acoonimodate  power 
companies  wishing  to  pass  through  our  city.  Our  rate  is  3c  per  duct 
foot  per  year. 

In  1915,  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  started  to  remove  their 
poles  from  our  streets  free  of  charge  to  us. 

An  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Montreal  Light,  Heat 
and  Power  Consolidated  for  the  removal  of  all  their  poles  from  our 
streets,  and  for  this  undertaking  the  company  has  charged  us 
$50,000.  By  next  summer  v/e  shall  have  no  telephone  or  power  poles 
in  our  city  except  in  the  small  manufacturing  section. 

Poles  have  been  erected  in  lanes  and  at  the  rear  of  private  prop- 
erties where  lanes  do  not  exist.  The  telephone  and  power  companies 
have  running  rights  on  these.  Lateral  conduits  have  been  constructed 
by  the  city  from  its  main  conduits  to^  the  terminal  poles  and  the 
Power  Company  pays  us  an  additional  rental  of  6c  per  duct  foot  in 
thes  laterals  over  and  above  the  3c  in  the  conduits,  also  $1.00  per 
year  per  pole  used  by  them.  We  expect  to  obtain  sufficient  revenlie 
from  the  rental  of  our  conduits  to  carry  the  load. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  with  any  further  information  that  may 
be  of  interest  to  them. 


City  Manag:ement  in  Kenilworth 

By  F.  L.  Streed,  Village  Manager,  Kenilworth,  111. 

Kenilworth  is  a residential  suburb  of  Chicago  having  a popula- 
tion of  only  1700.  From  its  very  beginning  in  1890,  its  growth  has 
been  regulated  by  rigid  private  restrictions,  including  building  lines, 
minimum  cost  of  buildings  permitted,  etc.  However,  since  adjacent 
terrtory  not  protected  by  such  private  restrictions  has  been  annexed, 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a comprehensive  zoning  and  vil- 
lage plan. 

Zoning  and  the  Village  Plan 

Our  zoning  ordinance  is  different  in  some  respects  from  the  av- 
erage. In  our  “A”  residence  district,  we  have  a 40-foot  minimum 
set-back  (building)  line  for  both  frontages  on  corner  lots  as  well  as 
the  principal  frontage  on  “inside”  lots,  although  where  set-back  lines 
of  50  or  60  feet  have  already  been  established,  these  are  maintained. 
The  minimum  lot  area  in  this  district  is  12,500  square  feet  per  fam- 
ily, which  is  equivalent  to  a lot  having  a frontage  of  75  feet  and  a 
depth  of  165  feet.  We  believe  we  can  substantiate  in  court  the  rea- 
sonableness of  these  regulations,  since  most  of  our  building  lots  are 
100x175  feet. 

The  steam  and  electric  interurban  lines  having  parallel  and  ad- 
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jacent  right-of-way  through  the  village,  plan  to  elevate  in  about  a 
year,  at  which  time  they  expect  to  provide  for  four  tracks  each.  If 
only  the  present  right-of-way  were  available,  unsightly  vertical  con- 
crete retaining  walls  with  their  attendant  “death  trap”  subways, 
would  be  the  result.  To  circumvent  this,  the  Kenilworth  Plan  Com- 
mission worked  out  a 
plan,  accepted  by  the 
Village  Board  and  the 
railroad  officials,  which 
provided  for  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  railroad 
companies  of  the  rights 
of-way  of  the  streets 
paralleling  the  tracks 
on  each  side,  thereby 
permitting  the  con- 
struction of  gently 
sloping  earth  embank- 
ments which  will  be 
landscaped  and  treated 
from  an  architectural 
standpoint.  The  plan 
further  provides  for 
the  acquisition  by  the 
village,  by  condemna- 
tion or  otherwise,  of 
the  tier  of  lots  facing 
the  railroad,  for  the 
purpose  of  widening 
and  moving  the  street 
125  feet.  By  thus  mov- 
ing the  street  and  us- 
ing the  land  between 
the  street  and  tracks 
for  a park,  we  will  be  enabled  to  eliminate  the  “death  trap”  sub- 
ways by  the  construction  of  sweeping  curves  allowing  motorists  a 
clear  view  after  emerging  from  the  subway  before  entering  the 
re-located  street.  The  portion  of  this  street  through  Kenilworth  is 
to  be  a link  in  a through  truck  traffic  route  through  Glencoe,  Win- 
netka,  Kenilworth,  Wilmette  and  Evanston,  connecting  on  the  south 
with  the  new  McCormick  Highway  to  be  constructed  leading  into 
Chicago,  and  on  the  north  with  Green  Bay  road.  The  first  four  vil- 
lages above  mentioned,  by  acting  in  unison,  have  secured  from  the 
county  commissioners  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  be  applied  on 
the  cost  of  constructing  the  pavement.  The  cut  appearing  with  this 
article  will  give  a clearer  idea  of  the  plan. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  not  the  appropriate  time  to  start  condemna- 
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tion  proceedings  on  the  tier  of  lots  above  mentioned,  and  the  land 
values  were  rapidly  increasing,  a syndicate  composed  of  50  public- 
sprited  Kenilworth  citizens,  subscribing  from  $1,000  to  $20,000  each, 
organized  to  acquire  all  the  land  required  to  carry  out  the  village 
plan  which  they  could  purchase  at  reasonable  prices,  one  of  the  stipu- 
lations being  that  any  land  required  by  the  village  would  be  turned 
over  by  the  syndicate  at  cost.  Shortly  after  the  organization  of 
this  syndcicate,  a forty-acre  golf  club  adjacent  to  the  village  was 
put  on  the  market  for  subdivision  purposes.  The  highest  bidder  was 
a real  estate  firm  which  planned  to  subdivide  into  small  lots  and 
build  small  houses  for  sale  purposes,  a development  which  was  not 
up  to  the  standard  established  in  the  remainder  of  the  village.  In 
order  to  maintain  that  standard,  the  syndicate  purchased  the  prop- 
erty, subdivided  it,  and  are  developing  it  in  accordance  with  the 
village  plan. 

Police  Department 

Since  Kenilworth  is  a wealthy  suburb  of  Chicago,  we  find  the 
police  department,  consisting  of  five  full-time  men,  our  most  im- 
portant branch  of  municipal  service.  Our  “flivver  squad”  equipped 
with  “sawed-off”  shotguns,  is  constantly  patrolling  the  village  and 
is  always  available  for  emergency  calls  by  the  use  of  a flash  signal 
system  operated  from  headquarters.  The  effectiveness  of  this  sys- 
tem in  our  small  village  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
only  one  robbery  during  the  entire  year  of  1923,  whereas  the  neigh- 
boring municipalities,  whose  police  departments,  however,  have  a 
larger  territory  to  cover,  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 

Street  Lighting 

Until  recently,  the  streets  have  all  been  lighted  by  gas,  but  our 
new  installations  are  underground,  series  group  systems  equipped 
with  bronze  lantern  type  fixtures  mountd  on  boulevard  type  concrete 
posts,  using  250  c.  p.  electric  lamps.  One  group  of  these  lights  de- 
signed by  the  village  manager  was  installed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  village  in  a new  subdivision,  and  paid  for  by  popular  subscription 
by  the  abutting  property  owners,  who  agreed  to  pay  $1.25  per  front 
foot  as  compared  to  $1.50  in  nearby  installations,  under  special  as- 
sessment procedure.  However,  upon  completion  of  the  work,  we 
found  that  the  actual  cost  was  only  95  cents  per  foot,  so  that  a re- 
bate of  30  cents  per  foot  is  now  being  sent  to  property  owners,  many 
of  whom  have  already  fainted  from  the  shock  of  receiving  a rebate 
from  a municipality  from  whose  bourne,  they  have  been  taught  by 
experience,  no  money  returns. 

Building  Department 

The  past  year  has  been  comparatively  active  in  this  department. 
The  average  construction  cost,  not  including  real  estate,  of  each  res- 
idence consructed  during  1923  was  $22,150.  The  total  value  of  build- 
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ing  permits  issued  amounted  to  $635,000,  as  compared  to  $396,000, 
$40'',765,  and  $214,000  for  each  of  the  preceding  years. 

Finances 

Until  1920,  the  business  of  the  village  of  Kenilworth  was  con- 
ducted under  the  “vest  pocket  system,”  there  being  no  village  hall  in 
which  to  centralize  the  village  business,  and  no  full  time  administra- 
tive officer  to  carry  it  out.  It  was  found  that  “everybody’s  business 
was  nobody’s  business.”  The  administrative  work  was  then  taken 
care  of  by  committee  members  whenever  their  personal  business  did 
not  interfere.  However,  in  1920,  this  work  became  too  burdensome, 
so  a village  manager  was  appointed,  and  a village  office  secured.  All 
the  administrative  work  and  records  have  been  centralized.  Purchas- 
ing of  supplies  has  been  put  on  a competitive  basis  and  has  resulted 
in  a considerable  saving. 

Until  1920,  the  village  found  it  difficult  to  live  within  its  income, 
party  because  there  was  no  one  to  see  that  all  miscellaneous  income' 
from  licenses,  permits,  special  taxes,  etc.,  was  actually  collected.  How- 
ever, since  that  time,  this  has  been  corrected.  For  the  past  three 
years  the  village  manager  has  been  keeping  an  accounting  system 
and  a budget.  Not  only  have  we  lived  within  our  income,  but  we 
have  built  up  a surplus  of  $30,000.  This  surplus  will  be  available  for 
use  in  meeting  the  public  benefits  assessed  against  the  village  for  im- 
provements put  in  in  carrying  out  the  village  plan,  making  it  unnec- 
essary to  increase  taxes  by  levying  a special  tax  or  issuing  bonds 
as  permitted  by  law.  Although  our  t'onding  limit  is  $63,000,  we  have 
only  $8,000  outstanding  in  general  fund  bonds. 

Taxation 

For  several  years  the  tax  rate  for  Kenilworth  has  been  the  lowest 
in  the  township,  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  found  it  nec- 
essary to  levy  for  public  benefits  on  special  improvements,  and  partly 
because  of  our  low  bonded  indebtedness.  During  the  past  year,  the 
village  managers  of  the  four  contiguous  villages  of  Glencoe,  Win- 
netka,  Kenilworth,  and  Wilmette  have  spent  a great  deal  of  time  in 
conjunction  with  the  township  assessor  in  obtaining  equitable  tax  val- 
uation throughout  the  township,  and  trying  to'  keep  them  so  by 
contesting  the  unjust  reductions  obtained  by  tax  dodgers. 

Under  the  Illinois  law,  every  four  years  the  township  assessor 
makes  a re-valuation  of  property  in  the  township.  The  strict  letter 
of  the  law  requires  him  to  take  fifty  per  cent  of  the  full  cash  value 
for  the  assessed  value  upon  which  tax  rates  are  applied.  However, 
to  do  this  with  such  valuable  property  would  be  confiscatory,  so  with 
the  consent  of  the  various  local  taxing  bodies,  he  assumed  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  market  value  as  his  “full  cash  value,”  fifty  per 
cent  of  which  was  determined  as  the  assessed  value.  In  this  way  the 
assessed  value  amounts  to  only  one-eighth  of  the  market  value.  On 
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this  basis,  the  total  assessed  valuation  in  Kenilworth  amounts  to 
$1,357,389,  which  still  produces  sufficient  revenue  to  operate. 

When  the  township,  assessor  is  through  with  his  work,  he  turns 
his  books  over  to  the  county  board  of  assessors  in  Chicago,  which  is 
the  place  where  most  “errors”  creep  in.  It  is  a well  known  fact  that 
many  county  politicians  pay  their  political  debts  and  favor  their 
friends  by  securing  a reduction  in  their  assessed  valuation,  generally 
by  the  simple  method  of  having  a clerk  make  a substitution  in  figures. 
This  practice  has  been  prevented  to  a large  extent  by  the  village  man- 
agers by  frequently  checking  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  board  of 
assessors,  until  such  time  as  the  records  were  turned  over  to  the 
board  of  review.  Previously  it  has  been  a general  practise  for  many 
property  owners,  no  matter  how  low  or  how  high  their  assessed  valu- 
ations were,  to  “get  on  the  band  wagon”  and  file  a claim  for  reduc- 
tion with  the  board  of  review,  knowing  full  well  that  that  board, 
deluged  with  thousands  of  similar  claims  from  Chicago  and  other 
cities  in  the  county,  would  find  it  physically  impossible  to  judge  each 
claim  on  its  merits;  consequently  that  they  would  be  approved.  This 
year  representatives  of  the  various  local  taxing  bodies  appeared  be- 
fore the  board  of  review  for  the  purpose  of  contesting  unjust  claims 
with  the  result  that  only  a few  claims  were  allowed.  We  have  found 
in  Kenilworth  that  by  keeping  valuations  equitable,  we  have  been 
able  to  lower  the  general  level  of  valuations  in  the  face  of  greatly 
increased  market  values. 

The  four  adjacent  city  manager  villages  of  Glencoe,  Winnetka, 
Kenilworth  and  Wilmette,  all  located  within  a single  township,  find 
many  administrative  problems  which  overlap.  The  village  managers 
of  these  villages  frequently  get  together  to  find  the  most  suitable  or 
economical  solution  to  their  problems  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  ad- 
jacent municipalities.  Carrying  this  spirit  of  co-operation  one  step 
further,  the  New  Trier  Circle,  an  unofficial  body  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  every  local  taxing  body  in  New  Trier  township,  holds 
occasional  luncheons  to  discuss  taxation,  waste  disposal,  railroad 
grade  separation,  truck  traffic  regulation,  village  plans,  and  other 
topics  affecting  the  township  as  a whole. 


City  Management  in  Roanoke 

Py  W.  P.  Hunter,  City  Manager,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Roanoke  was  first  incorporated  as  Big  Lick  in  1874,  in  1882  that 
name  was  changed  to  the  Town  of  Roanoke,  and  in  1884  a new  charter 
was  granted  to  the  City  of  Roanoke.  It  has  had  a very  steady  growth 
since  the  town  was  established,  it  now  embraces  an  area  of  9.58  square 
miles,  and  has  a population  of  56,260.  It  is  located  between  the  Blue 
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Ridg-e  and  Allegheny  mountains  on  the  Roanoke  river,  and  is  on 
the  main  lines  of  the  N.  and  W.  and  Virginian  Railways,  two  of  the 
greatest  coal  hauling  railroads  in  the  East.  The  N.  and  W.  Railway 
has  two  lines  going  out  of  Roanoke,  the  Shenandoah  division  to  the 
north  and  the  Winston-Salem  division  to  the  south. 

The  city  ranges  fTorn  950  feet  above  the  sea  level  to  an  average 
of  1100  feet.  It  has  an  ideal  climate,  the  winters  are  not  very  severe 
and  the  summers  are  very  pleasant.  A part  -of  the  water  supply 
for  the  city  comes  from 
a large  spring  within  the 
corporate  limits,  at  the 
foot  of  Mill  mounta'n; 
known  as  Crystal  Spring. 

This  water  is  very  clear 
and  maintains  the  same 
temperature  the  year 
around. 

Before  the  adoption  of 
the  City  Manager  form  of 
government  in  September, 

1918,  Roanoke  was  under 
the  bi-cameral  system  of 
government  consisting  of 
a council  of  twenty-two 
members  and  a Board  of 
Aldermen  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, whcih  form  of  gov- 
ernment had  been  in  ef- 
fect since  1902. 

In  looking  over  the  fi- 
nancial conditions  of  the 
city  it  was  found  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to 
make  any  permanent  im- 
provements from  the  tax 
levy,  and  as  Virginia  does  not  have  a law  which  provides  for  assess- 
ing abutting  property  for  local  improvements  the  only  course  for  the 
city  to  pursue  was  to  issue  bonds,  therefore,  bonds  were  voted  for 
$2,110,000,  for  schools,  drains,  streets,  sewers  and  a fire  station  and 
equipment.  From  the  sale  of  these  bonds  the  following  work  has 
been  accomplished. 


W.  P.  Hunter 


SCHOOLS 

Among  the  first  improvements  to  the  school  system  was  addi- 
tional rooms  added  to  the  present  buildings  and  the  rebuilding  of  one 
school  which  had  burned,  and  land  acquired  for  three  new  schools 
and  buildings  erected  on  each  of  these  sites. 
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A new  high  school  is  mow  under  construction  which  when  com- 
pleted will  cost  approximately  $800,000.00  This  building  will  be 
completed  by  September,  1924. 

NEW  CITY  MARKET  AND  AUDITORIUM 
Important  service  to  the  people  and  substantial  revenues  to 
thiS'  municipality  are  resulting  from  the  operation  of  Roanoke’s  new 
city  market. 

The  old  market  building  stood  on  land  which  had  been  donated 
to  the  city  in  1880  for  the  market  square  by  the  Roanoke  Land  and 


Improvement  Company.  A few  years  ago  the  city  acquired,  for 
$50,000,  a lot  adjoining  this  square,  with  the  idea  of  building  a new 
market.  Upon  the  land  acquired  and  a portion  of  the  old  Market 
Square  the  new  city  market  was  erected,  extending  from  Campbell 
to  Salem  avenues.  The  building  measures  ninety  by  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet,  and  has  a shed  over  the  sidewalk  around  the  entire 
market.  It  has  been  in  operation  since  March  1,  1922.  The  market 
has  entrances  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  building.  Electric 
fans  are  installed  at  each  entrance  to  keep  out  flies.  A wids  aisle 
extends  through  the  entire  building  from  north  to  south,  giving 
ample  room  for  shoppers  to  inspect  the  meat  in  the  display  cases. 
On  each  side  of  this  aisle  are  ten  butcher  stalls  equipped  with  re- 
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Interior  of  Municipal  Market,  Roanoke,  Va. 
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frigerating  boxes  and  with  display  cases  set  on  white  enamel  bases. 

Around  the  outside  of  the  market  are  tY^enty  stores  for  green 
groceries,  produce,  fish  and  oysters.  These  store  fronts  recess  back 
from  the  sidewalk  about  three  feet  in  order  to  make  room  for  dis- 
playing food  for  sale.  Farmers  bringing  produce  to  the  market 
back  their  wagons  and  trucks  to  the  curb  line  along  either  side  of  the 
market. 

On  the  second  or  mezzanine  floor  is  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
market,  and  rest  rooms  for  both  white  and  colored.  There  is  a 
white  lady,  with  a colored  assistant,  in  charge  of  these  rooms.  On 
the  third  floor  is  the  auditorium,  with  a seating  capacity  of  1,200. 


At  the  rear  of  the  stage  are  dressing  rooms  and  a kitchenette,  and 
in  front  of  the  auditorium  there  are  three  office  rooms. 

The  cost  of  the  market  building  complete  was  $150,060,  plus 
the  $50,000,  for  the  additional  land  acquired,  making  the  total  in- 
vestment to  the  city  $200,060.  The  city  is  receiving  an  aninual  reve- 
nue of  $47,750,  from  the  rent  of  the  butcher  stalls,  the  store  rooms 
and  the  auditorium,  together  with  the  curbage  fees. 

STORM  DRAINS 

A large  concrete  storm  drain  has  been  erected  in  the  southeast 
section  of  the  city  at  a cost  of  $70,000,  which  relieves  the  flooding  of 
the  business  section,  and  the  construction  of  smaller  drains  in  other 
sections  where  they  were  needed  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  city. 

STREET  IMPROVEMENT 

The  purchase  and  installation  of  an  asphalt  plant  together  with 
the  necessary  side  track  and  material  trestle  at  a total  cost  of  $24,500 
was  among  the  first  improvements  under  the  city  manager  govern- 
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merit,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a marked  activity  in  the  im- 
proving of  the  highways  within  the  city.  There  have  been  twenty- 
two  and  a half  miles  of  streets  laid  of  the  following  types  of  pave- 
ments; brick,  concrete,  sheet  asphalt,  asphaltic  concrete  and  pene- 
tration macadam.  There  have  also  been  twenty-six  miles  of  concrete 
sidewalk  constructed. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

HEALTH  AND  SANITATION 

There  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the  sanitary  and  health 
condition  in  the  city  in  the  past  several  years.  The  health  depart- 
ment has  been  strenghtened  by  added  facilities  and  workers  in  its 
laboratory,  public  health  nursing  and  scavenger  services.  The 
recently  appointed  building  and  plumbing  inspectors  are  improving 
housing  conditions.  The  public  milk  supply,  already  of  good  quality, 
has  been  improved  by  the  elimination  of  all  tuberculous  animals  from 
the  dairy  herds.  Fourteen  miles  of  new  sewers  have  eliminated 
large  number  of  insanitary  dry  closets,  and  the  municipal  scavenger 
service  has  made  Roanoke  a cleaner  and  healthier  place  in  which  to 
live. 

That  health  conditions  are  excellent  is  attested  by  a low  death 
rate  and  by  low  rates  of  infant  mortality,  typhoid  fever,  etc.  Ex- 
cellence of  housing  and  living  conditions  and  of  climate  is  indicated 
by  the  present  low  tuberculosis  death-rate  of  only  54.5  per  100,000 
population.  The  recent  rapid  growth  of  the  city  has  been  characterized 
by  an  improvement  in  the  housing,  health  and  living  conditions  in 
both  the  old  and  the  new  distritcs  despite  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
periods  of  such  rapid  growth. 

LIBRARY 

Up  to  September,  1918,  Roanoke  did  not  have  a public  library. 
Some  years  ago  the  city  acquired  a square  of  land  near  the  business 
section;  on  this  tract  of  land  was  an  old  residence,  which  was  re- 
modeled and  made  into  a modern  library  which  is  now  in  operation 
employing  eight  people.  The  cost  of  remodeling  and  maintenance 
of  the  Library  is  supported  by  tax  levy. 

JUVENILE  AND  DOMESTIC  RELATION  COURT 

The  establishing  of  a Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relation  Court  with 
four  full  time  paid  officers  and  the  opening  of  Detention  Homes  for 
white  and  colored  juvenile  delinquents  has  been  a great  advantage 
in  handling  the  incorrigible  young  boys  and  girls  in  the  city. 

RECREATION 

Within  the  last  five  years  the  city  has  acquired  three  tracts  of 
land  for  park  purposes,  these  tracts  contain  thirty-six  acres.  Two 
of  the  new  park  sites  have  a natural  growth  of  beautiful  oak  trees, 
and  the  other  one  has  a large  clear  spring  stream  flowing  through 
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the  entire  length  of  the  park,  which  has  great  possibilities  for  de- 
veloping a lake  and  swimming  pool.  One  of  these  parks  is  located 
in  the  colored  section  of  the  city  and  is  used  exclusively  by  the  colored 
citizens. 

The  civics  division  of  the  Association  of  Commerce  together  with 
the  city  has  established  and  equipped  six  play  grounds.  Each  of  these 
play  grounds  has  a paid  instructor  for  three  months  during  the  year. 
Last  year  the  operation  of  all  the  play  grounds  was  taken  over  by  the 
city. 


Newly  Constructed  Fire  Station,  Roanoke,  Va. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BUILDING 

In  January,  1922,  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  establish- 
ing of  a department  of  buildings,  consisting  of  a building,  a plumbing 
and  an  electrical  inspector.  Modern  building  and  plumbing  codes 
were  adopted,  which  were  greatly  needed.  The  building  code  provides 
for  set  back  lines  and  also  restricts  certain  classes  of  buildings  in 
certain  zones. 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Building  up  the  personnel  of  the  police  department  and  increas- 
ing the  number  of  men  on  our  police  force  from  forty-eight  to  seventy- 
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four;  the  adoption  of  a miodern  traffic  ordinance  requiring  automobile 
drivers  to  take  an  examination  as  to  their  qualifications  to  operate 
cars,  which  examination  includes  an  eye  test;  and  improvements  to 
the  identification  bureau  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  this  department. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

The  improvements  to  the  fire  department  have  been  the  replacing 
of  two  combination  chemical  and  hose  trucks  with  triple  combination 
chemical  and  pumping  engines  and  the  building  of  a new  fire  station 
and  equipping  same  at  a cost  of  $60,000;  and  the  extension  of  both 
the  police  and  fire  alarm  systems.  The  chief  has  been  furnished  with 
a Hudson  car  for  his  personal  use  and  a supply  car  for  use  in  the 
department. 

STREET  CLEANING  AND  REFUSE  COLLECTION 
The  reorganization  of  the  street  cleaning  and  refuse  depart- 
ment and  putting  same  under  one  head,  and  the  purchasing  of  new 
equipment  has  given  better  service  to  the  citizens  of  Roanoke.  We 
now  have  regular  collections  of  garbage  and  trash  twice  a week  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  and  ashes,  garbage  and  trash  once  a week 
during  the  winter.  More  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cleaning  of 
street.  A new  motor  driven  pick-up  street  sweeper  with  gutter  at- 
tachment has  recently  been  purchased  for  this  department. 


City  Management  in  San  Diego 

By  Fred  A.  Rhodes,  Manager  of  Operation,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

City  management  in  San  Diego,  California,  is  rather  in  the  pro- 
cess of  evolution.  The  city  government  passed  from  the  Ward-Coun- 
cilman and  Board  of  Public  Works  form  to  the  Council  Commission 
form  of  government.  This  having  proved  unsatisfactory,  a modified 
or  limited  form  of  management  is  being  tried,  consisting  of  a Mayor 
and  five  councilmen.  The  Mayor  appoints  the  Chief  of  Police,  the 
Auditor,  and  three  members  of  all  commissions.  These  appointees 
are  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Com.mon  Council.  The  Commis- 
sions are  as  follows: 

Park  Commission 
Harbor  Commission 
Library  Commission 
Women’s  Welfare  Commission 
Board  of  Health 

The  Common  Council  appoints  the  Manager  of  Operation,  City 
Attorney,  City  Engineer,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  Purchasing 
Agent,  Fire  Chief,  and  City  Clerk. 


Playground  Commission 
Cemetery  Commission 
Civil  Service  Commission 
City  Planning  Commission 
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All  departments  and  commissions  operate  under  a budget,  deter- 
mined by  the  Common  Council. 

The  Manager  of  Operation  acts  as  an  agent  for  the  Council  in  the 
management  of  the  following  departments: 


Engineering- 

Inspection  (Building,  Electric  and 
Boiler) 

Water  Distribution  (Inside  city) 
Water  Impounding  (Outside  city 
and  formerly  under  Commis- 
sion) 

Vocational  Home 


Street 

Sewer 

Garbage  and  Rubbish 
Machine  Shops  and  Yards 
Public  Buildings 
City  Pound 
City  Farm 


Airplane  View  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Showing  Harbor 


A form  of  government  such  as  this  affords  wonderful  opportun- 
ities for  continued  warfare,  but  the  warfare  does  not  exist  in  San 
Diego.  This  is  due  in  part,  I think,  to  the  continued  effort  of  the 
Manager  of  Operation  to  co-operate  with  all  the  Commissions,  assist- 
ing them  whenever  possible  in  their  efforts  to  beautify  the  city  and 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  The  further 
policy  of  imbuing  the  whole  department  with  the  idea  that  service 
is  the  foundation  of  our  existence;  that  all  who  dwell  within  the  city 
are  invited  to  make  suggestions  and  call  attention  to  objectionable 
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conditions;  that  committees  can  expect  assistance  in  securing  im- 
provements in  any  part  of  the  city;  that  the  taxes  must  not  be 
wasted  in  unnecessary  employment,  all  has  had  the  effect  of  enlarg- 
ing the  duties  of  the  Manager  of  Operatir^n. 


Southwest  Corner  of  City  Park,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  1904 


Same  Corner  of  City  Park,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  1924 


In  the  past  four  years  there  has  been  added  to  the  Operating  De- 
partment the  management  of  the  City  Farm,  the  Vocational  Home, 
the  Water  Impounding  System  and  the  City  Pound.  As  time  dem- 
onstrates that  the  centralization  of  authority  produces  economy  and 
efficiency,  the  government  of  San  Diego  will  develop  into  the  true 
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City  Manager  form.  The  Managers  who  have  preceded  me  have  laid 
a good  foundation.  They  have  done  their  work  well.  My  efforts  to 
improve  are  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  to  a great  extent, 
through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Business  Men’s  Clubs,  Com- 
munity Improvement  Clubs  and  Charity  and  Welfare  Organizations. 
These  open  meetings  promote  understanding  as  to  the  conduct  of 
city  business,  makes  the  taxpayer  feel  that  he  has  a personal  interest 
in  the  city  business  and  that,*  through  the  Manager,  action  can  be 
expected  promptly. 

The  water  supply  of  the  City  of  San  Diego  is  of  vital  importance. 
Twenty-five  years  of  study  have  not  solved  all  its  problems,  but  has 
resulted  in  a chain  of  reservoirs  which  will  now  impound  51  billion 


Airplane  View  of  San  Diego  High  School,  Stadium  at  Right 


gallons  of  water.  The  reservoir  nearest  the  city  holds  nineteen 
billion  gallons;  the  water  is  transmitted  through  a pipe  line  from 
this  reservoir  direct  to  the  distributing  system  and  into  two  small 
reservoirs  within  the  city.  Before  entering  this  transmission  line  the 
water  passes  through  a pressure  filter  plant  which  is  located  on  the 
slope  below  the  reservoir  embankment,  giving  an  effective  head  of 
about  75  fset.  There  are  twenty-four  steel  filter  units,  each  unit 
eight  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  long,  arranged  with  twelve 
units  on  each  side  of  the  pipe  gallery. 

The  main  influent  line  discharges  to  the  top  of  each  filter,  and  the 
Altered  w'ater  from  the  bottom  of  the  units  to  the  effluent  line,  where 
it  is  continuously  fed  by  a direct-feed  type  chlorinator  before  enter- 
ing the  transmission  line.  The  filtering  capacity  fluctuates  with  the 
city’s  demand,  which  is  from  8 to  14  million  gallons  daily.  Each  filter 
unit  is  controlled  by  hydraulically  operated  valves.  The  control 
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panels,  loss  in  head  gauges,  recording  gauges  and  rate  of  flow  indi- 
cators are  all  conveniently  located  to  show  the  operator  at  any  time 
not  only  how  the  plant,  as  a whole,  is  working,  but  also  how  each 
unit  is  performing. 

The  lakes  are  kept  free  from  growth  of  algae  by  copper  sulphate 
applications  at  the  proper  periods.  In  passing  from  the  lake  to  the 
filter  piant  the  water  is  given  an  alum  dosage  for  coagulation.  The 
result  is  that  San  Diego  has  exceptionally  pure  water,  free  from 
odor  and  disagreeable  tastes.  This  is  the  largest  filter  plant  in  Cali- 
fornia. Its  first  cost  is  about  $8,500.00  per  million  gallons  daily 
capacity.  It  costs  $1.50  per  million  gallons  for  operation,  and  its 
efficiency  is  unquestioned.  That  the  city  has  never  had  a case  of 
typhoid  traceable  to  its  wmter  supply  is  an  achievement  due  to  this 
effectual  method  of  treatment. 

San  Diego  will  soon  start  work  upon  another  four  or  five  million 
dollar  water  development  program  to  provide  for  its  future  growth. 
Many  public  improvements  have  been  completed  during  the  ten  years 
in  which  the  Managerial  form  of  government  has  existed  herC,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  photographs.  Many  more  are  un- 
der consideration.  The  pavement  of  all  streets  is  now  being  pressed 
with  insistence  by  property  owners,  the  entire  expense  of  which  is 
borne  by  the  property.  This  work  entails  the  installation  of  large 
cast  iron  mains  and  fire  hydrants  by  the  city,  for  which  bonds  have 
been  voted. 

The  city  has  just  completed  two  million  dollars  worth  of  school 
buildings  and  last  month  voted  $1,200,000.00  more  for  additional 
schools. 

Additional  territory,  with  a population  of  twelve  thousand  has  been 
annexed  this  year,  bringing  with  it  problems  and  adjustments  result- 
ant to  annexation,  and  incidentally  raising-  the  population  well  over 
the  100,000  mark. 

With  the  spirit  of  progress  and  co-operation  dominant  in  the  city 
— between  City  Officials  and  the  public.  City  Officials  and  Public 
Utilities,  City  officials  and  Government  Officials,  City  Officials  and 
Civic  Organizations — tall  working  to  obtain  a lasting  beauty  with  a 
permanent  utilization  for  its  needs,  San  Diegans  may  well  be  for- 
given for  believing  theirs  the  ideal  city. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

'iFirst  Day'\ 

President  Louis  Brownlow,  presiding 


The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Will  the  convention  come  to 

order  ? Before  beginning  the  program  this  morning,  there  are 
several  announcements  that,  with  your  indulgence,  l would  like 
to  make. 

In  the  first  place,  as  you  know,  we  have  been  signally  hormred 
by  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  inspect  the  several  municipal  activities  of  the  National 
Capital.  The  program,  copies  of  which  you  have,  indicates  a 
number  of  trips  of  which  you  can  make  your  choice.  The  menu 
in  Washington  is  so  varied  and  so  rich  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
of  course,  for  all  of  the  convention  to  see  all  of  the  activities  here 
in  Washington. 

I would  like  to  suggest  they  start  this  afternoon,  beginning  at  two 
o’clock,  immediately  after  our  luncheon.  The  trips  that  will  be  made 
this  afternoon  will  not  interfere  with  anything  on  the  program. 
Those  who  go  on  the  trips  tomorrow  morning,  of  course,  will  not 
be  able  to  be  here  during  the  forenoon  session  tomorrow.  Tomorrow 
afternoon,  at  12:30  o’clock,  the  members  of  the  convention  are  to 
be  received  by  President  Coolidge  at  the  White  House.  (Applause) 
And  the  President  has  authorized  me  to  extend  to  each  of  you 
a cordial  invitation  to  come  over  at  that  time.  Immediately  after 
the  luncheon  at  the  White  House — or  the  reception  at  the  White 
House  (Laughter)  we  are  to  go  to  a luncheon — I was  correct  about 
the  “luncheon,”  but  not  about  the  place — a luncheon  at  Alexandria, 
as  the  guests  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Alexandria;  and  that  club 
later  is  to  take  those  of  us  who  go  on  a visit  to  Mount  Vernon. 
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So  that  those  who  elect  to  take  the  trips  tomorrow,  Wednesday 
afternoon,  will  be  unable  to  make  the  .trip  to  Alexandria.  Some, 
however,  who  are  particularly  interested  in  some  of  the  activities, 
may  prefer  to  accept  the  Commissioners’  invitation  for  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

On  Thursday  morning,  as  on  Wednesday  morning,  those  who 
elect  to  take  the  trips  of  course  will  miss  the  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention. On  Thursday  afternoon,  there  is  the  choice  between  the 
trips  offered  by  the  District  Commissioners,  and  the  trip  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  We  also  have  an  invitation  that  the  con- 
vention visit  the  Pan-American  Union  while  in  Washington.  A 
committee  will  later  make  announcements  as  to  the  time  of  that 
visit. 

Tomorrow  morning,  at  nine  o’clock — the  program  states  that 
the  convention  will  begin  at  nine  o’clock,  but  it  will  hardly  begin 
until  about  9:30 — but  at  nine  o’clock  tomorrow  morning,  Major 
Wood  and  Major  Hoffman,  two  of  the  Assistant  Engineer  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  will  be  here,  together  with 
the  heads  of  the  Water  Department,  the  Sewer  Department,  the 
Highway  Department,  and  the  Electrical  Department;  so  that  any 
delegate  who  is  particularly  interested  in  any  of  those  things  can 
meet  these  gentlemen  in  this  corner  of  the  room  (indicating), 
where  charts  and  maps  and  pictures  will  be  explained. 

The  luncheon  in  Alexandria  will  be  at  1:15  o’clock. 

Our  reception  at  the  M^hite  House  tomorrow  is  at  12:30,  It 
will  be  necessary  to  leave  the  hall  not  later  than  twelve  o’clock 
tomorrow,  because  we  must  be  at  the  White  House  at  least  fifteeii 
minutes  before  the  President  is  ready  to  receive  us.  After  that 
reception,  the  cars  will  be  parked  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  White 
House.  The  Superintendent  of  Police  of  Washington,  Major 
Sullivan,  has  arranged  for  the  special  parking.  So  we  will  get 
in  the  cars  right  at  the  White  House,  and  go  direct  to  Alexandria 
for  the  luncheon,  and  thence  to  Mount  Vernon. 

The  program  also  states  that  on  Wednesday  afternoon  there 
is  to  be  a visit  to  the  Arlington  road  experiments,  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Good  Roads.  It  was  necessary  to  eliminate 
that  from  the  program,  after  we  found  that  the  President  could 
receive  us  only  on  Wednesday,  Those  who  desire,  I would  suggest, 
will  remain  over  in  the  city  until  Friday,  and  visit  that  experimental 
good  road  station  at  Arlington.  I believe  that  it  will  require  at 
least  three  or  four  hours  to  see  it  thoroughly. 

I want  to  make  it  particularly  emphatic  that  the  ladies  in 
attendance  at  the  convention  are  invited  to  all  the  sessions  of  the 
convention,  to  all  of  the  luncheons  and  dinners,  to  all  of  the  trips, 
to  the  reception  at  the  White  House,  to  the  luncheon  in  Alexandria, 
and  to  the  visit  to  Mount  Vernon. 
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If  there  are  other  announcements  that  any  one  has  to  make, 
they  will  be  made  immediately  after  the  addresses  of  welcome  and 
the  response. 

I particularly  desire  to  impress  upon  the  delegates  that  these 
of  you  who  can  should  take  the  trips  at  the  invitation  of  the  District 
Commissioners  this  afternoon,  since  at  that  time  it  will  interfere 
with  no  other  trip  and  no  session  of  the  convention.  Major 
Holcomb  suggests  that  you  register  for  those  as  soon  as  possible. 
Major  Holcomb  has  charge  of  the  transportation  fleet  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know  those 
who  desire  to  take  the  trips  this  afternoon. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure — a 
pleasure  that  is  a keen  personal  one,  and  one  that  I feel  officially, 
as  the  president  of  this  organized  body  of  professional  municipal 
administrators,  to  introduce  to  you  one  who  occupies  an  offi'^-e 
and  ornaments  it — an  office  that  I tried  to  fill  for  some  years,  and 
also  to  introduce  a warm  personal  friend — Mr.  Cuno  H.  Rudolph, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  will  welcome  you  to  Washington.  (Applause). 

Commissioner  Cuno  H.  Rudolph:  Some  one  has  said,  I think 
it  was  Aristotle,  that  the  best  form  of  government  is  that  of  a 
benevolent  despotism.  My  practical  experience  in  municipal  ad- 
ministration has  been  limited  to  the  government  of  the  munici- 
pality of  the  District  of  Columbia;  but  I can  imagine  that  gov- 
ernment by  a City  Manager  comes  pretty  near  to  what  Mr.  Aristotle 
had  in  mind  when  he  made  the  alleged  remark,  some  2200  years 
ago. 

You  are  met  here  to  confer  upon  the  progress  which  the  idea 
of  the  concentration  of  municipal  power  and  responsibility  has 
made  in  the  furtherance  of  good  government,  and  to  still  further 
advance  that  policy  in  efficiency  and  beneficence. 

You  could  not  have  selected  a more  congenial  locality  for 
your  deliberations,  nor  one  more  historically  memorable  for  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  within  it  to  attain  to  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  municipal  effort. 

The  establishment  of  the  present  form  of  municipal  control 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  about  the  first  radical  step  toward 
the  discontinuance  of  the  complicated  and  wasteful  government 
by  Mayors  and  Councils,  which  inherently  diffuses  responsibility 
and  correspondingly  increases  inefficiency  and  expense.  The  best 
intentions  and  efforts  of  Mayors  are  often  impeded  and  foiled  by 
their  need  to  conciliate  the  Councils;  while  the  talents  of  the  most 
gifted  councilman  are  often  rendered  ineffective  by  their  need  to 
compromise  at  almost  every  turn  with  the  demands  of  their  colleagues 
in  a sort  of  “tickle  me  and  I’ll  tickle  you”  policy  that  tends  to 
relegate  the  general  weal  to  a matter  of  secondary  consideration. 
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regardless  of  the  personal  integrity  and  estimable  public  spirit 
of  the  legislator. 

The  result  of  the  operation  of  that  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  National  Capital  was  unsatisfactory  and  subversive 
to  that  unity  of  effort  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, without  which  any  form  of  co-operative  enterprise  is 
necessarily  wasteful  and  incompetent. 

Such  was  the  status  when  Congress  in  1871  substituted  for 
the  Mayor  and  Council  Governments  of  the  City  of  Washington, 
the  Town  of  Georgetown,  and  the  Levy  Court  of  that  part  of  the 
District  outside  of  those  municipalities,  the  equally  complicated 
so-called  Territorial  form  of  local  government,  which  was 
essentially  a mixture  of  arbitrary  control  vested  in  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  in  matters  of  municipal  engineering — a Board 
of  Health  in  respect  to  municipal  sanitation — and  a Legislative 
Assembly  vested  with  restricted  scope  of  legislation,  one  branch 
of  which  was  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  and  the  other  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  experiment  was  discarded  after  a four  year  trial,  and  the 
conduct  of  municipal  affairs  placed  under  a temporary  Board  of 
three  Commissioners,  appointable  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  vested  with  dictatorial  functions  and  assisted  by  an  officer 
of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army  detailed  as  their^  technical 
adviser. 

Four  years’  experiment  with  that  system  convinced  Congress 
of  its  superiority  over  those  which  it  displaced  and  led  to  the 
adoption  on  June  11,  1878,  of  the  present  permanent  municipal 
management,  which  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  temporary 
expedient  it  succeeded. 

The  Commissioners  in  general  are  vested  with  co-equal  juris- 
diction so  that  their  administration  accordingly  partakes  in  some 
degree  of  the  policy  of  compromise,  the  policy  which  restricts  the 
independence  of  the  members  of  other  deliberative  bodies.  Whether 
this  limitation  to  individual  action  is  advantageous  or  inimical  to 
the  public  interest,  I must  submit  to  your  capable  President,  who 
has  extended  experience  with  it,  and  the  broader  powers  of  a City 
Manager. 

At  any  rate  the  Commissioners  and  the  community  they 
represent  are  open  minded  and  alert  to  learn,  and  will  follow  your 
statistics  and  discussions  with  intense  interest. 

They  join  in  extending  to  you  the  hand  of  hospitable  fellowship 
and  wishing  that  your  stay  among  us  will  be  personnaly  enjoy- 
able and  that  your  discussions  will  conduce  to  the  most  harmonious 
and  desirable  results  in  the  field  of  municipal  enterprise. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  The  other  members  of  the 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  present 
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this  morning:,  and  I am  going  to  ask  them  to  rise  as  I call  their 
names,  in  order  that  you  may  see  them:  Captain  James  F.  Cyster. 

and  Major  Franklin  Bell.  (Applause  greeted  each  Commissioner  as 
he  rose.)  Also,  before  I respond  to  that  address  of  welcome,  I 
want  us  to  be  welcomed  again,  and  I am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Edwin 
F.  Colladay,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Ttade  of  Washington, 
to  speak  to  us.  (Applause) 


Address  of  Welcome 

By  Edward  F.  Colladay,  President  Washington.  D.  C.,  Board  of  Trade 

Mr.  President,  Friends,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  in  Washing- 
ton think  that  we  have  the  very  best  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  and  I am  sure  you  will  be  almost  persuaded  to 
agree  with  us  since  you  have  heard  the  chairman  of  our  Board  of 
Commissioners  speak  to  you,  and  have  had  a good  look  at  the  other 
two  Commissioners;  also  when  you  know  that  prior  to  the  incum- 
bency of  these  gentlemen  we  had  your  President,  Louis  Brownlow, 
as  chairman  of  our  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  two  very  able  men 
associated  with  him. 

I feel  just  a little  more  at  home  in  saying  a word  to  you  people 
from  the  fact  that  I was  not  born  and  did  not  grow  up  here  in  this 
unusual  municipality  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I was  born  in 
Virginia,  in  Illinois, — a town  called  “Virginia.”  I grew  up  in  Kan- 
sas, and  now  I am  living  in  Washington,  D.  C.  (Laughter).  So  I 
am  just  a little  bit  interstate  and  just  a little  bit  peculiar,  and  may 
thereby  fit  a little  better  in  the  peculiar  status  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

We  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia  feel  that  we  are  the 
custodians  of  the  Nation’s  Capital;  that  the  Nation’s  Capital  is  your 
capital;  and  yet  we  fear  that  you  do  not  know  as  much  about  it 
as  we  would  like  you  to  know.  And  before  saying  the  usual  formal 
words  of  welcome,  I want  to  convey,  if  I may,  just  a little  infor- 
mation regarding  the  status  of  the  people  of  Washington. 

We  are  taxed  without  representation.  We  have  here  a popula- 
tion of  more  than  450,000  people.  The  last  census  showed  a popula- 
tion of  437,000  people.  But  we  grow  at  the  rate,  as  found  by  our 
local  statisticians,  of  ten  to  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  people  per 
year.  We  have  here  a group  of  American  citizens  greater  than 
the  number  of  American  citizens  assembled  in  any  one  of  six  of 
the  states  of  this  Union,  and  equal  to  one  more  of  the  states  of 
this  Union.  We  pay  more  federal  taxes  than  the  people  of  any  one 
of  seventeen  states  of  this  Union,  and  we  sent  more  soldiers  to  war 
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in  the  late  World  War  in  proportion  to  population  than  any  one 
of  32  states.  And  yet  we  are  taxed  without  representation! 

Now,  we  welcome  you  most  earnestly  to  this,  the  city  in  which 
we  live  and  labor.  We  tender  you  any  and  every  facility  that  you 
may  find,  and  we  only  fear  that  you  will  find  nothing  lacking.  Any- 
thing you  may  find  lacking,  under  the  rich  hospitality  of  our  Board 
of  Commissioners,  just  call  on  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade. 
Ring  up  the  telephone,  and  if  there’s  anything  that  isn’t  nailed  dovm, 
we  will  get  it  for  you!  (Laughter) 

We  welcome  you  to  the  National  Shrine — to  Mount  Vernon,  to 
Arlington,  to  the  view  of  the  most  wonderful  Lincoln  Memorial.  We 
welcome  you  to  the  great  Rock  Creek  Park,  which  you  own  with 
us.  We  welcome  you  to  all  the  beauties  of  our  city,  and  to  all  the 
good-will.  But  we  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  voteless  and  in 
so'me  true  sense  down-trodden  half  million  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  whose  condition  is  little  known  throughout  the  country,  -to 
say  tc-  your  people  when  you  have  opportunity,  to  say  to  your  repre- 
sentatives in  congress  and  to  your  senators, — We  want  you  to  say 
this  to  them,  to  wipe  out  the  one  blot  on  the  bright  fair  face  of 
this  land  of  ours,  where  there  is  taxation  without  representation. 
Say  to  these  people  for  us,  if  you  feel  well  towards  us, — “Pass  the 
pending  constitutional  amendment;  give  those  people  down  there  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  right  to  have  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors in  the  halls  of  Congress,  the  right  to  have  representatives  in 
the  electoral  college,  the  right  that  we  have” — and  that  is  for  you — 
“the  right  that  we  have  to  be  sued  and  to  sue  in  the  federal  courts.” 
Do  any  of  you  know  that  if  I go  out  and  visit  one  of  you  gentlemen, 
if  I am  fortunate  enough  to  meet  you  and  get  well  enough  acquainted 
with  you,  and  want  to  go  out  to  visit  you,  and  I do,  and  some  per- 
son who  is  careless  in  your  city  runs  over  me  with  his  automobile, 
and  I want  to  assert  my  rights,  that  I can  not  go  to  your  federal 
court  and  file  a suit?  I have  to  file  it  in  the  local  state  court. 
That  is  the  queer  status  of  a citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
All  of  those  things  are  set  up  in  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
concerning  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  can  not  have  it  passed 
unless  you  people  over  the  country  through  your  representatives 
vote  for  it;  and  then  we  will  go  out  to  you  and  ask  you  to  help  us 
get  it  through  the  state  legislatures  just  like  the  women  did  in  the 
case  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment. 

Now  we  are  very  glad  indeed  that  we  have  such  a wonderful 
brand  of  beautiful  weather  to  offer  you  this  morning.  Most  of  you 
saw  some  of  our  less  desirable  weather  yesterday.  We  want  you 
to  enjoy  your  stay  here.  We  will  do  anything  we  can.  We  appre- 
ciate having  you  here.  We  want  the  people  all  over  the  country  to 
come  and  come  often,  and  we  want  you  simply  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  for  you.  I thank  you.  (Applause) 
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Response  to  Address  of  Welcome 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Mr.  Commissioner,  Mr.  Presi- 

dent, it  gives  me  a very  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  respond  to  an 
address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
its  people.  Many  times  I have  extended  that  welcome.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  formally  I have  been  in  a position  to  respond 
to  it,  and  I expresse  gratitude  on  behalf  of  this  organization  of 
municipal  executives  for  the  welcome  so  cordially  extended,  and  for 
the  very  unique  manner  in  which  the  Commissioners  have  invited 
us  to  inspect  the  municipal  activities  of  the  National  Capital.  The 
National  Capital  is  our  city  as  much  as  it  is  theirs.  It  belongs 
to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  with  a thrill 
of  pride  that  any  American  citizen,  no  matter  where  his  home, 
walks  the  streets  of  beautiful  Washington;  and  I dare  say  that  our 
friends  who  are  with  us  today,  who  live  under  the  flag  of  the 
British  Empire,  are  also  proud  of  the  beauties  of  the  Capital  of 
their  sister  nation.  (Cries  of  ‘‘Hear.  Hear!”  and  applause  from 
Canadian  and  foreign  delegates.) 

We  are  all  of  us  devoted,  as  professional  men,  to  the  conduct 
of  municipal  administrative  affairs.  Commissioner  Rudolph  has 
sketched  to  you  something  of  the  history  of  the  various  forms  of 
government  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Colladay  has 
said  something  to  you  of  its  unique  political  foundation.  Mr. 
Rudolph  challenged  me,  I think,  to  say  whether  or  not  I thought 
that  that  spirit  of  compromise  which  is  induced  by  having  a com- 
mission headed  by  three  persons  was  better  or  worse  than  that 
form  of  government  where  the  administrative  authority  is  centered 
in  one  person.  I must  say  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  little  difference,  for  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  differs  radically  from  the . so- 
called  commission  form  of  government  in  the  other  cities  in  the 
United  States;  because  in  those  one  commissioner  was  supreme  in 
his  own  department,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  being  the 
supreme  executive  head  in  that  department,  the  Commissioner  ot 
Public  Safety  in  his,  the  Commissioner  of  Finance  in  his,  and  so  on, 
But  in  the  commission  form  of  government,  as  it  exists  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  three  act  as  one.  And  I must  say 
truthfully,  and  frankly,  after  three  years’  experience  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  after  six  year’s  ex- 
perience there  and  three  years  as  city  manager,  I can  not  tell 
that  there  is  any  material  difference  between  the  compromises 
that  I made  with  my  two  associates  during  that  term  of  office, 
and  the  compromises  that  I have  made  with  myself  during  my 
later  service!  (Laughter)  It  is,  in  fact,  although  there  are  three 
men — it  is,  in  fact,  a single-headed  executive,  because  the  final 
executive  action  is  taken  by  the  Board  as  a Board. 
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You  have  here  before  you  in  Washington  the  results  of  an 
orderly  municipal  program,  orderly  in  a unique  sense,  orderly  in 
the  first  place  because,  so  far  as  the  old  city,  as  we  call  it,  is 
concerned,  it  was  planned  before  the  city  arose,  orderly  because, 
after  nearly  a century,  when  the  town  overgrew  the  bounds  of 
th  old  city,  care  was  taken  that  the  plan  wms  extended  to  comprise 
all  of  the  territory  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  orderly  in  a 
physical  sense,  because  in  Washington  there  has  been  a continuity 
of  engineering  advice,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  engineer 
commissioner  and  his  assistants  have  been  detailed  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army.  And  while  the  Com- 
missioner of  course — the  Engineer  commissioner  was  succeeded  by 
another  from  time  to  time,  there  have  been  overlapping  tenures 
of  duty  by  the  assistants  to  the  Engineer  Commissioner  w'hich  have 
brought  about  a singular  degree  of  continuity  of  engineering  policy. 

Then  also  there  has  been,  under  the  commission  form  of 
government  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a singular  freedom  from 
partisan  politics.  The  commissioners  have  been  appointed,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  president,  from  among  men  of  their  own  party; 
but  once  at  the  District  Building,  Vvfith  very  few  exceptions,  during 
all  that  time  politics  has  been  definitely  adjourned.  I just  had  a 
talk  while  ago  with  Mr.  Rudolph.  We  were  discussing  the  partisan 
politics  of  some  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  the  District 
Government,  and  neither  one  of  us  knew%  although  Mr.  Rudolph 
was  six  years  there  ^\dth  them,  and — three  years  two  times, — and 
I was  there  six  years,  partisan  politics  has  been  unknown  here. 
And  while  the  form  of  government  has  diifered,  I think  you  find 
here,  as  city  managers,  that  in  Washington  you  have  some  of  the 
fruits  that  proceed  from  an  adherence  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  city  manager  form  of  government,  the  single  executive,  and 
the  freedom  from  partisan  or  factional  policies,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a continuous  municipal  policy.  To  that,  as  you  go  about 
the  city,  accepting  the  invitations  of  the  Commissioners,  I hope 
you  will  particularly  address  yourselves. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  in  Washington,  my  home 
for  so  many  years.  I hope  it  is  your  pleasure,  and  I am  sure 
before  this  convention  is  over,  that  it  will  be — W'e  have  been  wel- 
comed by  the  District  Commissioners;  we  have  been  welcomed  by 
the  people  of . the  city  of  Wiashington;  w’e  are  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  President  of  this  great  Republic;  and  I hope  that  the  Washing- 
ton convention  will  mark  a distinctive  epoch  in  the  life  of  this 
Association,  and  that  here  we  will  not  only  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  the  Capital  City  of  the  nation,  but  that  we  also  tvuII,  from  our 
deliberations  and  our  inspections,  receive  great  profit,  which  we 
can  take  home  to  our  various  municipalities,  and  there  turn  them 
into  benefits  for  the  people  whom  we  serve. 

The  City  Managers’  Association,  during  the  last  year,  has 
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attempted  to  improve  its  condition.  The  city  manager  form  of 
government  has  grown  rapidly,  about  a half  hundred  cities  having- 
been  added  during  the  last  calendar  year.  But  I am  not  going  to 
attempt  a report,  because  that  will  be  done  by  your  very  efficient 
secretary,  nor  am  I going  to  attempt  a presidential  address.  I 
fear  that  if  this  convention  is  like  the  others  that  we  have  had, 
there  will  be  a discussion  arise,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  even 
the  presiding  officer  to  refrain  from  participating  in  those  dis- 
cussions; and  if  I were  to  speak  too  long  now,  there  would  be  far 
too  much  of  my  voice  before  we  finally  adjourn  next  Thursday. 
So  without  going  into  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  leaving  that 
for  the  Secretary,  I want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the 
City  Managers’  Association  of  the  United  States,  that  we  thank 
you  heartily  for  the  menu  that  you  have  spread  before  us;  we 
thank  you  heartily  for  the  cordial  welcome  that  you  have  given 
us.  And  I am  sure  that  these  municipal  executives  will  hearken 
to  any  appeal  for  aid  or  help  that  may  ever  come  from  the 
Nation’s  Capital. 

Mr.  Colladay  asks  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  toi  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  every  delegate  to  attend  a meeting  of  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade,  to  be  held  in  the  New  Willard  Hotel 
on  Friday  night  next,  at  eight  o’clock.  A buffet  supper  will  be 
served,  and  there  will  be  an  important  address  by  Julius  H.  Barnes, 
President  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Advancing  the  program  over  one  feature,  which  in  the  printed 
program  was  to  be  given  at  the  luncheon  at  12:30,  I am  going- 
now  to  call  on  your  secretary,  Mr.  John  G.  Stutz,  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  for  his  annual  report. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  John  G.  Stutz:  Mjr.  President — Mr.  Brown- 

low  has  stepped  from  the  chair.  I want  to  correct  one  statement 
that  he  made  inadvertently.  He  said  the  “City  Managers’  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States.”  We  have  some  of  our  Canadian 
members  with  us,  and  this  isn’t  the  “City  Managers’  Association  of 
the  United  States,”  but,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  an  international 
organization.  We  have  city  manager  members  of  the  Association 
in  New  Zealand,  in  Tasmania,  and  Canada.  Wfe  have  a number 
of  men  who  are  interested  in  the  city  managers’  profession  who 
live  in  Brazil  and  India,  China,  Japan,  Germany,  and  England. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 
Executive  Secretary,  The  City  Managers’ 
Association 

John  G.  Stutz 

Your  executive  secretary  submits  the  following  report  on  the 
work  done  during  the  past  year;  recommendations  for  work  to  be 
undertaken  during  the  coming  year;  growth  of  the  City-Manager 
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plan;  the  City  Manager  profession;  the  Association  membership,  and 
the  financial  report  of  the  Association. 

WORK  DONE  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR 

The  headquarters  of  The  City  Managers’  Association  were  es- 
tablished at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  January  1st,  1923.  CITY  MAN- 
AGER MAGAZINE  was  established  in  January  and  has  been  pub- 
lished monthly.  It  has  a net  paid  circulation  of  467  which  includes 
all  the  members  and  subscribers  of  the  Association.  Two  dollars  and 
a half  of  each  member’s  dues  and  subscriber’s  dues  are  credited 
to  the  magazine  subscription  account.  The  regular  subscription  price 
is  $4.00.  Libraries  and  city  officials  of  City-Manager  cities  receive 
a special  rate  of  $2.50  per  year.  CITY  MANAGER  MAGAZINE 
is  an  asset  to  the  finances  of  the  Association  as  the  financial  report 
will  show. 

The  NINTH  YEARBOOK  was  published  and  mailed  on  April 
1st,  1923,  three  months  after  the  headquarters  were  established  at 
Lawrence.  A new  feature  of  the  Yearbook,  ten  articles  on  city  man- 
agement in  tsn  representative  City  Manager  cities,  was  added  this 
year.  The  Yearbooks  have  been  in  great  demand  thruout  the  year; 
over  1000  Ninth  Yearbooks  have  been  sold.  Cities  studying  the  City- 
Managsr  plan,  schools  and  colleges  debating  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  City-Manager  plan,  and  libraries  interested  in 
developing  a fund  of  information  on  municipal  government  have  been 
ready  purchasers. 

City  record  charts  for  245  City  Manager  cities  have  been  received 
and  will  be  compiled  and  bound  in  duplicate  loose  leaf  books.  These 
charts  are  a continuation  of  the  work  started  last  year  and  give  com- 
prehensive data  with  respect  to  the  classification  or  manner  in  which 
the  City-Manager  plan  was  adopted  in  the  various  cities;  the  legis- 
lative body:  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  mayor;  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  City  Manager;  administrative  organization,  and  the 
administrative  history  of  the  city.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Association 
to  keep  these  records  up  to  date.  They  will  show  a complete  history 
of  the  City-Manager  plan  of  government  in  each  city  so  far  as  the 
professional  organization  of  City  Managers  will  be  interested. 

A directory  of  City  Manager  cities  showing  the  kind  of  charter; 
date  of  adoption;  number  of  managers  employed  to  date;  the  name 
of  the  present  manager;  the  number  of  cities  he  has  served;  date  of 
his  appointment  and  his  salary,  has  just  been  compiled  and  published. 
It  is  recommended  that  this  directory  be  published  twice  a year;  once 
as  a separate  bulletin  and  once  in  the  Yearbook. 

A great  many  inquiries  have  been  received  with  respect  to  the 
City  Manager  profession  and  the  City-Manager  plan  of  government. 
While  it  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  the  Association  to  act  as  a 
propaganda  institution,  it  has  endeavored  to  furnish  as  much  data 
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as  was  at  its  disposal,  and  refer  additional  inquiries  to  the  National 
Municipal  League. 

The  City  Manager  library  is  being  developed  slowly.  It  now  con- 
tains several  hundred  charters,  annual  reports,  ordinance  books,  and 
other  pamphlets  and  magazines  devoted  to  city  administration  and 
the  City  Manager  plan. 

A number  of  city  commissioners  and  councilmen  have  called  upon 
your  executive  secretary  to  recommend  persons  for  the  position  of 
City  Manager  during  the  past  year.  In  all  such  cases  the  names  of 
persons  who  are  known  to  desire  promotions  or  positions  as  City 
Managers  and  such  records  of  qualifications  as  were  in  the  Association 
files  were  forwarded  to  them  with  the  explanation  that  the  Association 
was  not  a placement  agency;  that  it  was  not  recommending  any  per- 
son for  a position  as  City  Manager,  and  that  the  city  councilmen  or 
commissioners  should  make  their  selection  solely  upon  the  executive 
ability,  training,  and  experience  of  the  persons  considered. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  City  Manager  Magazine  to  publish  an- 
nouncements of  openings  for  City  Managers  and  to  furnish  the  mem- 
bers and  subscribers  of  the  Association  desiring  the  same,  lists  of  such 
openings  between  issues  of  the  magazine.  All  cities  have  been  kept  on 
those  lists  until  their  City  Manager  positions  were  known  in  the  office 
to  have  been  filled.  As  a result,  some  of  them  have  been  carried  as 
wanting  a City  Manager  when  the  position  was  filled. 

The  co-operation  of  the  City  Manager  and  subscribers  to  the 
Association  in  the  development  of  City  Manager  Magazine  and  the 
Association  Yearbook  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
the  service  rendered  through  these  publications,  and  your  executive 
secretary  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  appreciation  of 
the  loyal  support  given  in  the  Association  work  during  the  past  year. 

WORK  RECOMMENDED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1924 

The  TENTH  YEARBOOK  will  be  the  first  consideration  of  the 
Association.  The  ten  or  twelve  articles  on  city  management  in  ten 
or  twelve  representative  City  Manager  cities  should  be  continues 
These  articles  should  deal  more  and  more  with  the  facts  and  figures 
on  city  administration  and  less  vAth  the  merits  of  the  City-Manager 
plan  of  government.  It  will  be  desirable  to  improve  and  enlarge 
upon  the  tables  and  analyses  of  the  growth  and  success  of  the  City- 
Manager  plan  in  general  as  published  in  the  Ninth  Yearbook. 

CITY  MANAGER  MAGAZINE  has  unlimited  opportunities  for 
growth  in  quality  and  size.  More  City  Managers  and  experienced 
department  heads  in  City  Manager  cities  as  well  as  subscribers  to 
the  Association  should  take  an  interest  in  contributing  to  the  Associa- 
tion’s professional  publication.  Members  of  the  Association  should 
furnish  all  news  items  with  respect  to  city  administration  in  their 
cities  for  publication  in  the  magazine.  Members  of  the  Association 
should  give  CITY  MANAGER  MAGAZINE  first  consideration  in  the 
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preparation  of  articles  on  any  phase  of  city  administration  for 
publication. 

The  Association  library  should  be  given  particular  attention. 
It  should  be  developed  to  a point  where  it  can  give  much  valuable 
service  to  the  membership.  Ordinance  forms,  annual  report  forms, 
budget  forms,  bookkeeping  and  other  record  forms,  also  bibliographies 
on  every  phase  of  city  administration  should  be  made  available. 

Special  bulletins  should  be  compiled  and  published  showing  the 
ordinary  or  average  services  rendered  in  City-Manager  cities.  Three 
of  these  are  suggested  for  this  year.  First,  tax  rates  and  bonded  in- 
debtedness— a compilation  of  the  city,  school,  county,  and  state  tax 
rates  in  City  Manager  cities,  together  with  the  cities’  assessed  valu- 
ation and  the  specific  purposes  for  which  the  city  levies  are  made. 
This  latter  will  help  to  indicate  what  services  are  rendered.  We 
believe  it  would  be  well  to  itemize  other  sources  of  revenue  such  as 
license  tax,  poll  tax,  franchise  fees,  and  municipal  utility  earnings. 

The  second  compilation  suggested  would  include  the  public  ser- 
vices rendered  in  the  City  Manager  cities;  municipal  utilities  includ- 
ing their  rates  and  other  data  of  value  in  comparing  actual  services 
(there  should  be  a separate  report  for  each  utility)  ; the  number  of 
acres  of  parks;  the  number  of  playgrounds,  location,  equipment  and 
supervision;  and  tourist  camps,  equipment  and  services.  It  would 
also  be  well  to  know  the  number  of  miles  of  improved  and  unimproved 
streets,  and  sewers  in  each  city;  also  to  compile  data  relative  to  the 
collection  and  disposal  of  garbage  and  trash. 

The  third  compilation  would  include  salaries  of  department  heads 
and  other  city  employees,  together  with  data  relative  to  qualifications, 
vacations  and  other  working  conditions. 

The  City  Managers  are  being  called  upon  to  answer  numerous 
questionnaires.  However,  we  hope  the  extra  trouble  required  in  fill- 
ing out  questionnaires  for  these  reports  would  be  amply  paid  for  in 
the  value  thereof.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  attempt  to 
regulate  the  number  of  questionnaires  managers  would  be  required 
to  answer.  At  least  a gi'eat  many  inquiries  now  received  by  City 
Managers  can  and  should  be  forwarded  to  the  executive  secretary  for 
reply. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  CITY-MANAGER  PLAN 

The  fifteenth  year  of  the  City-Manager  plan  of  city  government 
has  been  one  of  steady  growth.  There  have  been  fifty-one  cities  added 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  Only  four  cities  have  abandoned  the 
Commission-Manager  plan  by  vote  of  the  people  during  the  fifteen 
years  it  has  been  in  use.  They  are  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas;  Lawton, 
Oklahoma;  Waltham,  Mass.;  and  Akron,  Ohio.  The  last  two  voted 
to  abandon  the  plan  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

Between  90%  and  95%  of  all  the  changes  in  city  government  at 
the  present  time  are  for  the  City  Manager  plan.  There  are  1,467 
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cTties  in  the  United  States  with  a population  of  5000  or  more.  Of 
this  number,  303  or  20  per  cent  have  adopted  the  commission  plan  of 
city  government  by  vote  of  the  citizens  of  the  city.  Fifty-three  of 
the  303,  or  17.5  per  cent,  are  known  to  have  abandoned  the  commis- 
sion plan.  There  are  155  cities,  or  10.5  per  cent  of  all  cities  over 
5000  population  which  have  adopted  the  City  Manager  plan  of  city 
government  by  vote  of  the  people.  Of  this  number,  four  have  aban- 
doned the  plan,  or  2.5  per  cent.  It  is  conspicuous  to  note  that  while 
the  commission  plan  has  been  in  vogue  since  1901,  practically  all  the 
cities  which  adopted  the  commission  plan  did  so  prior  to  1914  at  which 
time  there  were  twenty-one  cities  operating  under  the  City  Manager 
plan,  which  had  begun  to  attract  considerable  attention.  Seventeen 
and  five-tenths  per  cent  of  the  cities  over  5000  which  had  adopted  the 
Commission  plan  have  abandoned  it;  fifteen  of  them  have  adopted  the 
City  Manager  plan;  25  per  cent  of  the  cities  over  5,000  which  have 
adopted  the  City  Manager  plan  have  abandoned  it,  and  in  no  case 
have  these  cities  abandoned  the  City  Manager  plan  for  the  commis- 
sion plan. 

There  are  now  234  cities  operating  or  pledged  to  the  City  Man- 
ager plan  of  city  government  by  vote  of  the  people,  and  ninety-four 
operating  under  the  City  Manager  plan  of  government  by  the  pro- 
visions of  an  ordinance.  This  represents  an  increase  of  thirty-one 
operating  under  or  pledged  to  this  plan  by  vote  of  the  people,  and 
twenty  operating  under  the  plan  by  provisions  of  an  ordinances 
during  the  past  twelve  months. 

REPUTATION  OP  CITY  MANAGER  PLAN  IS  CAUSE  OF  ITS  GROWTH 

The  City  Manager  plan  of  city  government  is  growing  by  virtue 
of  its  reputation  and  not  because  of  any  propaganda  movements. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  growing  best  where  it  is  best 
known.  That  is,  the  City  Manager  plan  is  spreading  faster  in  states 
where  it  already  has  the  most  cities  operating  under  the  plan.  Of 
the  thirty-five  states  of  the  United  States  and  the  seven  provinces  of 
the  British  Empire  having  the  328  City  Manager  cities,  ten  states 
have  two-thirds  of  these  cities,  namely: 


A year  ago 

A 

year  ago 

Michigan 

(34) 

36  2 

Oklahoma 

(23) 

23 

0 

California 

(23) 

33  10 

Ohio 

(15) 

15 

0 

Texas 

(23) 

27  4 

No.  Carolina 

(12) 

13 

1 

Virginia 

(21) 

23  2 

Iowa 

(11) 

13 

2 

Florida 

(17) 

23  6 

Kansas 

(12) 

12 

0 

Total  — 

215.  Total 

gain,  51. 

Gain  in  10  states 

27. 

THE  ASSOCIATION 

MEMBERSHIP 

Your  .secretary  is  pleased  to  report  that  thirty-eight  City  Man- 
aagers  joined  the  Association  during  the  past  ten  months,  and  sixty- 
eight  persons  and  organizations  became  subscribers  to  the  Association, 
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making  a total  gain  of  106.  There  were  no  resignations  from  active 
membership;  fifty  persons  and  firms  resigned  as  subscribers.  The 
total  active  membership  is  174;  the  total  number  of  subscribers  is 
216.  This  represents  a net  gain  of  fifty-six.  There  will  probably  be 
thirty  or  forty  new  members  and  subscribers  added  to  the  membership 
roll  before  January  1.  It  will  take  thirty-four  to  complete  the  number 
of  new  members  for  the  year  estimated  in  our  budget. 

MEMBERSHIP  RECORD 


Jan.  1,  1923 

Nov.  1,  1923 

Gain 

Total  Membership 

334 

390 

56 

Total  Paid  Up 

268 

291 

23 

Delinquent 

66 

99 

33 

Active 

170 

174 

4 

Subscribing 

Resignations 

164 

216 

62 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

The  financial  growth  of  The  City  Managers’  Association  during 
the  past  ten  months  is  represented  by  a net  gain  of  $1,720.84  in  quick 
and  fixed  assets.  The  Association  books  and  accounts  were  audited 
as  of  December  31,  1922,  and  the  following  statement  of  condition 
was  rendered : 


THE  CITY  MANAGERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Statement  of  Condition 
December  31,  1922 

ASSETS 

Cash 


On  deposit  in  The  East  Cleveland  Savings 


& Loan  Co 

$1100.87 

Owing  by  retiring  secretary,  Paul 

B.  Wilcox  188.05 

$1,297.92 

Bills  Receivable 

Advertising  

Dues  

Yearboioks  and  Bulletins  

11,463.56 

Inventory 

Yearbooks  and  Bulletins 

1,190.00 

Deficit  (Net  wwth) 

460.80 

$4,412.28 
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LIABILITIES 

Bills  Payable  $1,965.61 

Salary  owing  retiring  secretary,  Paul  B.  Wilcox  300.00 

Dues  unearned  1,646.67 

Advertising  unearned  250.00 

Reserve  for  bad  accounts  250.00 


$4,412.28 


This  is  a true  and  correct  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of 
The  City  Managers’  Association  as  of  December  31,  1922,  as  reflected 
by  the  books  of  account  submitted  by  Paul  B.  Wilcox,  which  have 
been  audited  by  me. 

ROSS  H.  CLAYTON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of  March,  1923. 

Harvey  Walker, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Douglas, 

State  of  Kansas 

My  Commission  expires  June  19,  1926. 

You  will  note  that  after  taking  into  account  full  value  of  bills 
receivable,  dues  receivable,  yearbooks,  and  bulletins  on  hand,  bills 
payable,  dues  unearned,  advertising  unearned,  and  a reserve  of 
$250.00  for  bad  accounts,  there  was  a net  deficit  of  $460.80.  Your 
secretary  submits  the  following  financial  statement  of  The  City  Man- 
agers’ Association  as  of  October  31,  1923: 

Financial  Statement 

THE  CITY  MANAGERS^  ASSOCIATION 


October  31,  1923 

RESOURCES 

Balance  in  Bank,  October  31,  1923  $ 78.55 

Deposit,  November  1,  1923  616.78 

Advertising  Receivable,  Ninth  Yearbook  30.00 

Advertising  Receivable,  City  Manager  Magazine  309.55 

Bills  Receivable  as  of  December  31,  1922  1.59 

Bills  Receivable, — Subscriptions  12.65 

Bills  Receivable, — Material  81.06 

Bills  Receivable, — Dues  990.00 

Bills  Receivable, — Miscellaneous  10.22 

Inventories, — Material  1,068.00 

Paper,  etc.  57.63 

Office  Equipment  256.39 
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Loans  Receivable 

Net  Worth  of  City  Manag'er  Magazine 


506.25 

634.58 


LIABILITIES 

Checks  Outstanding 

$ 82.00 

Bills  Payable 

273.95 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Dues 

1,387.50 

Reserve  for  Yearbook  Advertising  Paid  in 

Advance  54.80 

Reserve  for  Bad  Accounts 

350.00 

Due  City  Manager  Magazine 

1,244.96 

Net  Worth 

1,260.04 

$4,653.25 


$4,653.25  $4,653.25 


Financial  Statement 

CITY  MANAGER  MAGAZINE 
October  31,  1923 


Balance  in  Bank 

$ 49.02 

Due  from  The  City  Managers’  Association 

1,244.96 

Reserve  for  Subscriptions  Unearned 

$ 587.50 

Reserve  for  Advertising  Paid  in  Advance 

34.40 

Checks  Outstanding 

37.50 

Bill  Outstanding  None 

$ 659.40 

$1,293.98 

Net  Gain 

634.58 

$1,293.98 

$1,293.98 

You  will  note  the  dues  receivable  are  larger  than  they  were  on 
December  31,  1923.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  dues  of  active 
members  and  subscribers  fall  due  in  the  month  of  October  than  any 
other  month  in  the  year.  Twenty-nine  of  the  ninety-nine  delinquent 
members  and  subscribers  on  October  31  belong  to  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober. You  will  also  note  that  the  inventory  of  Yearbooks  and  maga- 
zines is  about  $100.00  less  than  of  December  31,  1922.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  Eighth  Yearbooks  had  not  been  marketed, 
December  31,  1922.  The  total  inventory  of  material,  paper  and  office 
equipment,  less  depreciation,  is  $1,382.02.  On  the  other  hand,  reserve 
for  unearned  dues  is  less  and  the  reserve  for  bad  accounts  has  been 
increased  $100.00.  The  net  worth  of  The  City  Managers’  Associa- 
tion is  $1,260.04.  The  deficit  in  the  net  worth  The  City  Managers’ 
Association  on  January  1,  1923,  was  $460.80.  The  Association  has 
overcome  this  deficit  and  added  $1,260.04  to  its  financial  status.  This 
represents  a net  gain  of  $1,720.84  for  the  past  ten  months. 
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Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 


THE  CITY  MANAGERS’  ASSOCIATION 
January  1,  1923  to  October  31,  1923 


RECEIPTS 

Balance,  January  1,  1923 

Dues 

Material 

Advertising,  Ninth  Yearbook 
Advertising,  City  Manager  Magazine 
Bills  Receivable  as  of  December  31,  1922 
Miscellaneous 
Loans 


$ 1,109.87 

3,030.00—1,150.00 
872.00-f  172.00 
1,838.62-f  368.62 
2,295.93—  100.00 
801.97 

334.94^-  50.00 
200.00 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Salary,  Exectuitve  Secretary 

$ 762.50 

Salary,  Assistant  Secretary 

270.00 

Clerk  Hire 

755.87 

City  Manager  Magazine 

2,339.99 

Extra  Printing 

1,552.53 

Office  Expense  & Equipment 

670.01 

Postage 

608.75 

Travel  Expense,  Telephone  & 

Telegraph 

64.74 

Convention 

Sundries  and  Rent 

Loans 

700.00 

Bills  Payable  as  of  December  31,  1922 

2,115.61 

Balance  in  Bank 

613.33 

Insufficient  Checks  on  Hand 

30.00 

$10,483.33  $10,483.33 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures 

CITY  MANAGER 

MAGAZINE 

January  1,  1923  to  October  31,  1923 

RECEIPTS 


Received  from  The  City  Managers’  Association 
Loan  Repaid 

EXPENDITURES 

Postage 

Printing- 

Salary,  Executive  Secretary 

Clerk  Hire 

Loans 


$ 9.26 

1,494.21 
487.50 

300.00 

250.00 


$2,339.99 

250.00 
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Balance  in  Bank 


49.02 

$2,589.99  $2,589.99 


THE  CITY  MANAGERS’  ASSOCIATION 
November  7,  1923 

INVENTORIES 


Material,  January  1,  1923 

$1190.00 

Ninth  Yearbooks 

750.00 

Yearbooks  sold 

1940.00 

872.00 

Office  Equipment 

Orig.  Cost. 

1068.00 

0 

Typewriter 

83.03 

Typewriter  desk 

48.00 

Letter  file 

71.97 

Addressograph  cabinet 

66.88 

Less  depreciation 

269.88 

13.49 

256.39 

256.39 

Paper  and  Envelopes 

57.63 

BILLS  PAYABLE 

Kansas  Municipalities 

103.60 

Paul  B.  Wilcox 

150.00 

Western  Union 

11.80 

S.  W.  P.  C.  B. 

7.30 

vUniversity  of  Kansas  Telephone  toll 

1.25 

$273.95 


The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  You  have  heard  the  report  of 

the  Secretary.  May  I suggest  that  you  consider  the  advisability 
of  referring  the  general  portion  of  the  report  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  financial  portion  to  the  Auditing  Committee? 

Mr.  Earl  C.  Elliott,  of  Wichita,  Kansas:  I so  move. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Osborne,  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin:  I second  the  motion. 

(Whereupon,  the  motion  was  duly  put  and  unanimously  carried.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow  : The  general  portion  of  the  re- 
port, especially  those  portions  with  respect  to  the  research  work 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  during  the  year,  will  be  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee.  The  financial  portion  will  be  referred 
to  the  Auditing  Committee. 
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I trust  that  all  of  the  committees  will  undertake  the  work  so 
that  they  will  be  ready  to  report  promptly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  business  session  on  next  Thursday  morning. 

I have  some  announcements,  but  I will  yield  to  the  Secretary 
for  any  announcements  that  you  have  to  make. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Stutz:  I have  just  asked  Mr.  Walker,  the 

Assistant  Secretary,  how  many  are  registered,  and  he  announces 
that  124  reservations  have  been  received,  which  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  me,  and  I am  sure  it  is  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  I regret  to  announce  that  for 

the  dinner  tomorrow  evening — on  Wednesday  evening,  the  annual 
dinner,  we  will  not  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Secrtary  Hoover. 
Secretary  Hoover  tentatively  accepted,  and  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  city  on  official  business,,  and  that  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  come.  We  are  to  hear  at  that  time  the  address  as  scheduled 
of  Mir.  Childs,  and  there  is  to  be  a general  discussion;  and  I have 
also  taken  the  liberty  of  adding  to  the  program  on  that  evening  an 
address  by  Lieutenant  Mina  C.  Van  Winkle,  the  head  of  the 
Woman’s  Department  of  the  Police  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  I am  sure  will  be  most  interesting.  Other  an- 
nouncement concerning  that  dinner  will  be  made  tomorrow.  The 
President  also  regretted  the  inability  of  Mjr.  Hoover  to  be  with  us. 

The  luncheon  today  is  to  be  a “fellowship  luncheon,”  and  so 
that  has  been  turned  over  to  Mr.  Otis,  and  we  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  assemble  in  the  luncheon  room,  that  the 
luncheon  may  be  served  promptly  at  12:30,  in  order  that  those  of 
us  who  have  made  arrangements  for  the  trips  of  this  afternoon 
can  keep  them. 

Now  before  adjournment  for  the  luncheon,  there  is  forty-five 
minutes,  a good  time  to  get  together  and  shake  hands;  but  I would 
like  to  ask  that  anyone  who  has  any  matter  to  bring  before  the 
convention,  or  anyone  who  has  a question  to  ask,  concerning  the 
arrangements,  may  ask  it  now 

I forgot  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sergeant  Burke,  of 
the  Police  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  convention.  He  is  a veritable  encyclopedia  regard- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  may  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Duschastel,  of  Quebec,  Canada:  Mr.  President,  may 

we  not  have  a roll-call  of  the  members  of  the  Association  present, 
so  we  can  know  the  members? 

(Whereupon  the  roll  of  members  was  called  by  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Stutz.) 
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TUESDAY  EVENING  SESSION 

\_First  Day'\ 

Edwin  J.  Fort,  City  Manager,  Niagra  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Presiding 

(The  Tuesday  evening,  November  13,  session  was  convened 
in  the  Ball  Room  of  the  City  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  8:15 
o’clock  p.  m.,  being  called  to  order  by  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Louis  Brownlow.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  now 

gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  introduce  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  evening,  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Fort,  the  City  Manager  of  Niagara  Falls. 
(Applause.) 

The  Presiding  Officer,  Mr.  Fort:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 

gentlemen,  and  Fellow  City  Managers:  I have  always  considered 

these  informal  meetings,  round  table  talks,  that  we  hold  as  really 
the  most  valuable  part  of  our  conventions,  and  I hope  I guess  right 
when  I presume  that  this  large  attendance  here  at  this  meeting 
means  that  you  look  on  these  meetings  somewhat  in  the  same 
light  that  I do.  If  we  can  get  together  and  discuss  our  real 
problems  in  a perfectly  frank  and  informal  manner,  I think  we 
will  carry  home  something  with  us  that  will  make  this  convention 
really  worth  while  for  us. 

This  subject  tonight  I think  is  one  of  the  most  vital  subjects 
that  we  could  discuss — The  Equipment.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  any  city  manager’s  equipment  in  his  profession,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  ability  to  get  along  with  men,  the  ability  to  under- 
stand properly  his  relations  with  his  superiors,  and  with  his 
subordinates,  and  his  duties  and  his  relations  to  the  government. 
Now,  I dare  say  that  any  one  of  us,  if  he  properly  understands 
those  matters,  can  make  a success  as  a city  manager.  I hope 
that  you  will  all  take  an  interest  in  this  subject  tonight,  and  will 
discuss  it  freely.  Don’t  be  backward  in  saying  anything  that  you 
have  in  your  mind,  or  express  any  opinion  that  you  wish  to  ex- 
press, so  that  we  shall  have  a wide-open  forum  here  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject. 

As  your  President  has  told  you,  Mr.  Roark  and  Mr.  Roper, 
who  were  to  discuss  the  first  subject,  “The  Relations  of  the  City 
Manager  with  the  Council,”  can  not  be  present.  Mr.  Koiner,  who 
was  to  present  a paper  upon  the  second  subject,  ‘The  Relations 
of  the  City  Manager  with  his  Subordinates,”  is  also  absent.  So 
that  we  will  listen  to  Mr.  Ridley,  City  Manager  of  Bluefield,  West 
Virginia,  on  the  subject  of  “The  Relations  of  the  City  Manager  with 
the  Public.”  Mr.  Ridley. 
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The  Relation  of  the  City  Manager  With  the  Public 

By  Mr.  C.  E.  Ridley,  City  Manager,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 
I presume  I first  might  or  ought  to  apologize  for  being  here,  for 
I see  that  everyone  else  on  the  program  up  as  far  as  I have 
absented  themselves  from  the  meeting.  But  this  being  my  first 
convention,  I did  not  know  that  that  was  the  policy  to  be  followed 
at  these  conventions;  so  I will  have  to  plead  guilty  and  will  have 
to  come  forward  and  give  you  my  paper.  I trust  that  you  will 
not  assume  that  the  reason  I am  here  is  due  to  any  thought  of 
mine  that  I am  big  enough  to  discuss  that  particular  problem. 
That  responsibility  rests  on  the  Program  Committee  of  this  con- 
vention, when  they  suggested  me  for  this  job.  In  fact,  when  they 
suggested  me,  I sort  of  agreed  with  them,  but  the  more  I thought 
about  it,  the  bigger  the  job  looked,  or  the  smaller  I looked.  It 
was  a question  of  too  small  a man  for  a big  job.  Botn  were  some- 
what true.  I am  very  sorry  that  we  have  been  deprived  of  the 
three  papers  first  mentioned  on  the  program  tonight — “The  Rela- 
tions of  the  City  Manager  with  the  Council,”  to  be  discussed  by 
MV.  Roark  and  Mr.  Roper,  and  “The  Relations  of  the  City  Manager 
with  his  Subordinates,”  to  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Koiner.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  very  important  relationships  which 
exist  between  a city  manager  and  the  council  and  his  subordin- 
ates; and  without  any  thought  of  minimizing  in  the  least  that 
importance,  I believe  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  a city  manager  depends  more  largely  upon  his 
relationship  with  the  public. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I have  chosen  to  divide  the  present 
subject  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  is — “A  Manager's  success 
will  depend  upon  a proper  relationship  with  the  public’^  Why  is 
this  true?  Because,  in  the  first  place,  no  council  will  long  retain  a 
Manager  who  cannot  and  does  not  command  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  public,  even  tho  he  may  clearly  demonstrate  that  he  is  a man 
of  high  integrity  and  efficiency.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  matter 
little  how  well  a Manager  might  command  the  respect  and  receive  the 
loyalty  of  his  subordinates,  if  he  was  failing  to  dispose  of  his  product 
to  the  tax  payers  who  do  the  voting. 

Permit  me  to  repeat,  therefore,  that  while  we  fully  recognize  these 
other  two  very  essential  relationships,  the  one  with  the  public  I believe 
to  be  paramount. 

Assuming  that  we  agree  that  the  success  of  a City  Manager  de- 
pends upon  a proper  relationship  with  the  public,  it  would  logically 
bring  up  the  question  as  to  what  is  a proper  relationship,  and  that 
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brings  me  to  the  second  point  I wish  to  emphasize,  namely:  What  is 
the  proper  I'elationship  of  a Manager  with  the  public?  I should  say 
that  the  proper  relationship  would  be  an  intimacy  of  contact  which 
the  Manager  should  maintain  with  the  public  in  order  that  it  may 
be  constantly  and  reliably  informed  of  the  policies  and  activities  of 
the  administration. 

A question  may  be  raised  here  as  to  whether  it  is  not  the  dutj" 
of  the  council  to  do  the  informing.  To  which  I should  answer — No, 
unless  it  be  with  reference  to  a sharply  drawn  issue  or  policy  where 
a divided  opinion  has  arisen,  such,  for  example,  as  the  issuing  of 
bonds  for  certain  purposes.  In  that  event  I should  say  the  Manager 
should  be  merely  a disseminator  of  facts.  As  a usual  thing,  how- 
ever, the  Manager  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  having  placed 
before  the  public  facts  concerning  the  activities  of  the  administration. 
Now,  I don’t  mean  that  he  should  be  a propagandist:  I mean  strictly 
a disseminator  of  facts.  The  idea  of  confining  the  Manager’s  duty  to 
selling  the  policies  to  the  council  that  they  in  turn  might  sell  them  to 
the  public,  is  all  right  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  doesn’t  work. 
Councilmen,  under  the  Council-Manager  form  of  government,  usually 
work  for  little  or  no  pay.  They  are  generally  busy  men  and,  at  most, 
spend  a few  hours  per  week  on  public  matters.  As  a rule,  therefore, 
they  assume,  after  hiring  a representative  to  conduct  the  administra- 
tive affairs  of  the  city,  that  he  will  not  only  produce  service,  but  that 
he  will  also  sell  it. 

It  would  be  in  line  here  to  inquire  if  the  Manager  should,  in 
some  cases,  go  over  the  heads  of  his  council  and  publicly  sponsor  a 
policy  not  approved  by  them.  To  this  I would  answer  emphatically — 
No.  If  a Manager  cannot  sell  a certain  policy  to  his  council,  then 
something  is  wu’ong,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  it  is  in  the 
policy. 

As  managers,  we  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  since  we  have  had 
scientific  training  in  the  theory  of  government,  and  as  our  councils 
very  rarely  have  had,  that  we  are  in  a better  position  to  know  what  is 
best.  There  may  be  times  when  this  is  true,  but  more  often  I think 
the  council  is  in  a better  position  to  know  the  local  reaction  to  various 
policies.  We  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  their  hired 
representatives,  and  as  such  must  obey  their  commands  strictly  unless 
it  means  the  sacrifice  of  a principle,  in  which  case  we  should  step  down 
and  out.  We  should  strive  to  give  the  people  of  a city  the  best 
possible  government  they  will  accept,  and  then  constantly  raise  the 
standard  until  they  in  turn  not  only  desire  a better  government,  but 
demand  it.  The  council  and  Manager  should  co-operate  in  leading 
the  public  along  untrodden  paths.  Leaders  in  the  City  Manager  form 
of  government  in  the  past  have  been  following,  in  a large  degree, 
the  footsteps  of  leaders  of  the  older  foiTns  of  municipal  government 
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and  rightly  so,  no  donbt;  for  experiments  when  on  trial  are  not  always 
wise.  It  would  appear  now,  however,  that  we  have  reached  firmer 
ground  and,  therefore,  may  assume  more  latitude.  I am  reminded 
just  here  of  a poem  by  Edgar  Guest,  which  illustrates  this  point, 
entitled  “The  Things  That  Haven’t  Been  Done  Before.”  It  runs  as 
follows: 


The  things  that  haven’t  been  done  before. 

Those  are  the  things  to  try; 

Columbus  dreamed  of  an  unknown  shore 
At  the  rim  of  the  far-flung  sky, 

And  his  heart  was  bold  and  his  faith  was  strong 
As  he  ventured  in  dangers  new. 

And  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  jeering  throng 
Or  the  fears  of  the  doubting  crew. 


The  many  will  follow  the  beaten  track 
With  guideposts  on  the  way. 

They  live  and  have  lived  for  ages  back 
With  a chart  for  every  day. 

Someone  has  told  them  it’s  safe  to  go 
On  the  road  he  has  traveled  o’er. 

And  all  that  they  ever  strive  to  know 

Are  the  things  that  were  known  before. 


A few  strike  out,  without  map  or  chart, 
Where  never  a man  has  been, 

From  the  beaten  paths  they  draw  apart 
To  see  what  no  man  has  seen. 

There  are  deeds  they  hunger  alone  to  do; 

Though  battered  and  bruised  and  sore. 
They  blaze  the  path  for  many,  who 
Do  nothing  not  done  before. 


The  things  that  haven’t  been  done  before 
Are  the  tasks  worth  while  today; 

Are  you  one  of  the  flock  that  follow,  or 
Are  you  one  that  shall  lead  the  way? 
Are  you  one  of  the  timid  souls  that  quail 
At  the  jeers  of  a doubting  crew. 

Or  dare  you,  whether  you  win  or  fail. 
Strike  out  for  a goal  that’s  new? 
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I believe  this  little  poem  holds  a challenge  for  the  City  Managers 
of  today. 

So  much  for  the  discussion  of  what  the  proper  relationship  be- 
tween a Manager  and  the  public  should  be.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to 
a consideration  of  the  last  and  most  important  point,  namely:  How 
can  this  relationship  be  brought  about? 

Listing  the  more  common  agencies  through  which  the  Manager 
conies  in  contact  with  the  public,  we  should  namej  perhaps,  first:  the 
public  press.  There  is  no  exaggerating  the  far-reaching  effect  of 
the  daily  newspaper.  The  policies  discussed  and  formulated  at  the 
council  meetings  should,  of  course,  be  well  covered  by  the  reporter 
attending  the  meetings.  Items  of  interest  in  carrying  out  these 
policies,  and  various  activities  of  the  different  departments  may  be 
covered  daily  in  the  local  paper  under  some  such  title  as  “City  Hall 
Notes.”  Items  for  this  column  may  be  furnished  by  the  various  heads 
of  departments.  In  cities  where  a hostile  and  prejudiced  press  is 
encountered,  it  may  be  necessary  to  publish  a municipal  journal 
monthly,  or  oftener,  in  which  the  facts  may  be  presented  to  the  tax 
payers.  In  such  cases,  however,  I believe  the  editor  should  be  some 
unprejudiced  person  outside  the  administration.  This  will  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  it  actually  becoming,  or  being  charged  as  being, 
a propaganda  sheet. 

Next  in  importance,  I believe  I should  place  the  annual  report. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  read,  but  it  is  nevertheless,  good  exercise  for  the 
Manager.  The  extent  of  its  usefulness  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
its  composition.  It  should  be  conservative  in  size,  and  well  illustrated, 
for  most  people  will  read  only  the  pictures.  Therefore,  the  pictures 
and  charts  in  the  report  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  furnish  the  busy 
stockholder,  commonly  called  the  taxpayer,  a fairly  clear  idea  of  the 
government’s  activities,  with  a minimum  of  reading.  Of  course,  this 
report  should  find  its  way  into  every  home  in  the  city.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  an  informed  and  interested  public  opinion  is  our 
best  guarantee  of  good  government  in  this  country  today. 

We  might  next  mention  the  annual  budget,  but  my  experience  has 
been  that  people  as  a whole  are  very  little  interested  in  the  annual 
budget  in  so  far  as  details  are  concerned.  They  are  interested  pri- 
marily in  what  service  and  improvements  are  provided  for  and  the 
necessary  tax-rate.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  printing  and  distributing 
a budget,  with  its  various  classifications,  is  not  justified  by  the  public 
response. 

To  these  we  might  add  the  municipal  exhibit,  which  has  its  place 
and  value  in  various  communities,  also  public  speeches  which  have  a 
far  reaching  effect;  but  if  we  were  to  stop  now  we  should  be  omitting 
what,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  important  agency  of  all  in  bringing 
about  the  proper  relationship  of  the  City  Manager  with  the  public, 
and  that  is:  personal  contact.  We  need  more  personality  in  govern- 
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ment.  If  the  City  Manager  form  had  only  one  advantage  over  others, 
I would  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  is  that  feature  which  permits  it  to 
be  brought  close  to  the  people. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  tax  time  is  usually  grief  time. 
Too  long  have  we  permitted  the  tax  payer  to  feel  that  our  interest  in 
him  ceased  as  soon  as  he  was  handed  his  tax  receipt.  The  great  secret 
of  good  government  is  to  make  every  man  and  woman  feel  that  they 
are  a part  of  the  government,  and  that  you  are  personally  interested 
in  their  troubles  and  problems,  even  tho  you  may  not  be  able  to 
comply  with  their  requests.  They  are  entitled  to  what  they  ask,  or 
to  a courteous  reason  why.  It  is  said  a certain  editor  had  the  faculty 
of  refusing  manuscripts  in  such  a manner  that  the  writer  felt  as  tho 
he  could  take  it  to  the  bank  and  borrow  money  on  it.  This  character- 
istic may  not  be  a bad  one  for  City  Managers.  Of  course,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  courtesy  should  be  the  watchword  of  every  public 
employee  from  the  stable  boy  up  to  the  Mayor.  Personally,  I count 
discourtesy  almost  on  a par  with  dishonesty.  There  is,  of  course, 
absolutely  no  place  for  either  one  in  the  public  service. 

Am  I over  emphasizing  the  importance  of  personality  in  govern- 
ment? I think  not.  We  have  long  realized  the  necessity  for  it  in  the 
commercial  world.  When  we  are  in  need  of  the  services  of  a lawyer, 
a physician,  or  a merchant,  it  is  usually  to  the  same  lawyer,  physi- 
cian or  merchant  that  v/e  go.  Why?  Because  it  is  not  entirely  a ques- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  not  always  even  a question  of  ability. 
It  is  little  else  than  a question  of  personality  of  the  individual.  Isn’t 
there  a place  in  government  for  that  big  thing  that  is  such  an  im- 
portant factor  in  private  business?  To  meet  a man,  shake  his  hand, 
look  him  in  the  eye,  get  his  view  point,  leave  him  yours,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  him  feel  you  both  have  something  in  common,  and 
that  thing  is  the  biggest  business  in  which  individuals  are  concerned, 
— government — that  experience  will  do  more  toward  bringing  about 
a proper  relationship  between  Manager  and  tax  payer  than  a hundred 
newspaper  headlines  about  the  thousands  of  dollars  saved  through 
your  extraordinary  economy.  Of  course,  the  Manager’s  fundamental 
duty  is  to  administer  economically  the  affairs  of  the  city,  but  his  big 
obligation  is  also  to  render  service  with  a human  touch. 

May  we  summarize  briefly  the  points  covered?  We  stated,  first, 
that  a Manager’s  success  will  depend  upon  a proper  relationship  with 
the  public;  second — We  defined  that  proper  relationship,  and  third — 
We  discussed  briefly  how  this  relationship  could  be  brought  about. 

Just  before  I conclude,  I should  like  to  say  that  a Manager  to 
succeed,  really  must  literally  love  his  work,  and  to  love  his  work  he 
must  love  humanity,  and  find  comfort  in  easing  their  burdens.  In 
short,  he  must  live  the  motto  of  one  whose  name  I do  not  know,  but 
it  expresses  the  proper  thought  I wish  to  leave  with  you  in  closing : 
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“God  has  His  highest  things  in  life  for  the  few 
who  dare  to  stand  the  test; 

God  has  his  second  choice  for  those  who  will 
not  have  His  best; 

And  some  there  are  who  ever  make  the  highest  choice, 
but  when  by  trials  pressed 

They  shrink,  they  yield,  they  shun  the  cross, 
and  so  they  loose  the  best. 

I want  in  this  short  life  of  mine  just  as  much 
as  may  be  pressed. 

Of  service,  true  to  God  and  man — so  help  me 
Lord  to  do  my  best.” 

The  Presiding  Officer,  Mr.  Fort:  After  listening  to  Mr.  Ridley’s 
very  interesting  paper,  I think  we  will  all  be  impressed  with  the 
size  of  this  subject.  There  are  very  many  angles  to  it,  and  each 
angle  is  subject  to  considerable  size  in  itself.  It’s  one  that  I know 
we  must  all  be  interested  in,  and  I know  a great  many  of  you 
will  have  something  to  say  about  it. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Mr.  Chairman,  merely  because 

Mr.  Ridley  asked  for  a report  on  our  experiment  in  Petersburg, 
I take  the  liberty  of  being  the  first  to  discuss  his  very  able  paper. 

Since  the  city  manager  form  of  government  has  been  adopted 
in  Petersburg,  there  have  been  three  annual  budgets.  Each  have 
been  presented  at  a special  meeting  of  the  council  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  high  school,  which  seats  1,700  persons.  Wide 
publicity  was  given  through  announcements  of  various  meetings 
of  civic  organizations,  and  through  announcements  in  the  churches 
and  Sunday  Schools,  and  through  the  newspapers  of  the  first  of 
these  meetings.  It  was  something  new,  and  there  were  about  1,500 
citizens  who  came  out  to  hear  the  two  main  addresses,  one  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  explaining  the  financial  condition  of  the  city, 
and  outlining  the  program  of  the  year’s  work  to  be  undertaken; 
another  by  the  city  manager,  explaining  in  detail  the  budget  for 
the  forthcoming  year.  At  the  meeting  a year  later  there  were 
only  about  800  persons  who  came  out  to  hear.  I think  one  reason 
for  the  dropping  off  was  the  fact  that  the  budget  was  read  in 
detail,  and  a great  many  people  were  extremely  bored;  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  manager  was  very  much  fatigued.  By  that  hour’s 
performance,  the  next  year  half  the  council  believed  that  it  was 
right  to  go  on  with  the  explanation  of  the  budget  in  detail,  and  so 
the  same  program  was  adhered  to.  The  only  change  that  was  made 
was  the  taking  of  half  page  advertisements  in  the  newspapers, 
and  using  more  extraordinary  methods  of  publicity  to  get  out  a 
crowd.  There  was  something  more  than  a thousand  persons  who 
«ame  to  that  budget  meeting  in  the  school  house.  Petersburg  is 
a city  of  33,000  people,  about  thirty  per  cent  of  whom  are  colored. 
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I believe  that  nothing  that  has  been  done  by  the  council  in  Peters- 
burg has  tended  to  diminish  misunderstandings  to  the  extent  that 
these  public  meetings  have  done.  Everything  has  been  explained, 
and  a great  many  people  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  follow 
the  details  have  said,  “It  must  be  all  right,  because  they  read  it 
out  down  to  a quarter  of  a dollar.”  That  has  been  an  experiment 
which  is  established  now,  I think,  in  the  municipal  life  of  Petersburg. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hunter,  of  Stratford,  Connecticut:  This  is  an  ex- 

cellent paper.  I presume  I have  had  as  much  contact  with  with  the 
public  as  any  one  here  probably,  in  proportion,  at  least,  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town.  Some  of  you  probably  know  something  about 
the  troubles  I have  had.  However,  I have  had  no  trouble  with  the 
public — none  whatever. 

Going  back  to  the  budget,  Mr.  Brownlow  says  that  the  budget 
was  discussed  before  the  public.  Not  only,  in  Stratford,  is  the 
budget  discussed  before  the  public,  but  the  budget  is  printed  and  put 
out  for  distribution  at  least  a month  before  the  public  is  called 
in.  They  are  allowed  to  take  copies,  or  at  least  copies  are  printed 
there  for  every  householder  in  the  town,  and  public  notice  is  given. 
They  have  an  opportunity  to  study  these  for  some  weeks.  Not  only 
so,  but  when  we  have  the  hearing  on  the  budget,  we  ask  for  sug- 
gestions, and  take  down  every  suggestion,  and  the  reason  for  the 
suggestion,  and  get  to  the  botom  of  the  situation,  if  it’s  possible  to 
do  so.  For  instance,  in  the  Department  of  Safety,  if  they  ask  for 
a larger  budget,  we  want  to  know  why.  It  is  soon  brought  out  at 
the  public  hearing,  why  we  should  have  the  budget  increased.  In  no 
instance,  as  I remember,  has  any  citizen  asked  for  the  budget  to  be 
reduced.  There  have  been  a number  of  requests  for  it  to  be  increased. 
I’m  not  certain  myself  just  what  that  does  mean.  I have  made  some 
study  of  it  from  time  to  time,  but  I am  not  certain  why  it  is,  un- 
less it  be  that  they  feel  that  the  service  is  worth  all  they  are  paying 
and  want  more  service;  and  yet  you  all  know  that  a New  England 
town  is  not  usually  very  ready  to  spend  money.  The  tax  rate  in 
Stratford  will  be  reduced  somewhat,  but  that  has  not  been  at  the 
request  of  the  public,  nor  at  the  request  of  the  council.  The  reduc- 
tion of  course  has  come  about  in  other  ways,  but  not  in  reducing  the 
service. 

The  paper  suggested, — that  is,  the  speaker,  Mr.  Ridley,  sug- 
gested publicity.  In  our  town  we  have  but  one  paper  published 
within  the  town,  and  that  paper  is  probably  as  bitter  as  a paper 
could  possibly  be  against  the  manager  personally,  and  against  the 
whole  administration.  Of  course  there  is  a reason  why  he  is  per- 
sonally antagonistic  to  the  manager.  It  is  on  account  of  the  Town’s 
printing  he  would  not  bid  on.  He  wanted  it  without  the  bidding, 
but  did  not  get  it.  I can  understand  that  part  of  it.  (Laughter). 
Of  course  that  part  I do  not  worry  about.  But  we  have  in  that  town 
a group  o^  people  who  get  out  a paper.  But  it’s  a group  of  people 
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who  are  determined,  apparently,  to  see  that  the  things  done  by  the 
administration  and  by  the  council,  the  policies,  are  gotten  before 
the  people;  so  we  have  this  bulletin.  I say  “we.”  I mean  this  group 
of  people  publish  this  bulletin.  There  is  no  regularity  about  the 
bulletin,  indeed  you  never  know  when  it  is  coming  out.  It  comes 
out  when  it  gets  ready.  This  bulletin  is  called  “Topics  for  Thought.” 
It  is  edited  by  a person  who  is  engaged  in  public  advertising,  a man 
who  lives  in  the  town,  and  a man  who  has  no  selfish  interest  in  the 
politics  of  the  town;  but  he  serves  it  up  to  a queen’s  taste.  He 
seldom  ever  makes  a declarative  statement.  This  you  will  see  if 
any  of  you  ever  get  hold  of  these  “Topics  for  Thought,” — I think 
the  Secretary  has  one.  I have  sent  one  or  two  at  least  to  the  Sec- 
retary. Most  of  the  writings  of  this  man  are  suggestive.  He  will 
ask  a question, — Why  was  this  done? — and — Why  was  that  done? 
He  is  a real  advertiser.  After  one  of  these  bulletins  comes  out,  I 
have  my  hands  full  for  about  a week  answering  questions.  They 
come  in  by  the  score  to  ask  questions  about  why  was  this,  etc.  I have 
had  a talk  with  this  gentleman  and  he  told  me  that  the  reason  he 
gets  it  out  in  this  form  is  that  he  wants  to  drive  the  public  in  on 
the  manager.  He  wants  to  see  the  manager  get  acquainted.  I guess 
he  thinks  I am  backward  I (Laughter  and  applause) 

The  Presiding  Officer,  Mr.  Fort:  Have  you  any  further  dis- 

cussion ? 

General  J.  P.  Jervry,  City  ^lanager  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia: 
Mr.  Chairman,  I think  one  of  the  most  difficult  relationships  which 
manager  have  with  the  public,  so  far  as  the  State  of  Virginia  is  con- 
cerned, is  in  connection  with  our  schools  and  the  school  budgets  in 
particular.  In  Virginia  the  members  of  the  school  board  are  elected 
by  the  council.  The  superintendent  of  schools  is  a state  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  Superintendent  of  Education.  The  councils  simply 
make  the  appropriations  in  a lump  sum,  and  the  funds  are  expended 
by  the  school  board.  Now  school  boards,  of  course,  have  unequalled 
facilities  for  reaching  the  public  through  the  several  schools,  which 
are  in  close  contact  with  the  public,  not  only  through  the  children 
but  through  the  various  school  leagues.  And  I presume  every  man- 
ager here  present  has  noticed  in  recent  years  the  evr  incrasing  agi- 
tation for  more  schools.  Now  I stand  second  to  no  man  in  the  en- 
couragement of  education;  but  there  must  be  a limit.  There  are 
other  department  in  the  city  which  must  be  looked  after  as  well  as 
the  schools.  And  when  we  see  in  recent  years  school  appropriations 
increasing  five-fold,  appropriations  for  other  departments  of  the 
government  remaining  either  stationary  or  increasing  in  a much 
smaller  ratio,  it  must  give  us  food  for  thought.  And  I frankly  am 
a little  bit  at  sea.  To  put  it  roughly,  it  is  the  political  damnation  of 
a council  to  give  the  public  the  idea  that  it  is  opposed  to  schools; 
yet  at  he  same  time  a council  must  provide  for  other  departments 
of  the  government,  and  it  leaves  it  in  a quandary,  particularly  in  an 
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election  year.  I do  not  think  that  school  boards  deliberately  do  these 
things,  but  somehow  in  election  years  propaganda  will  always  come 
up  for  additional  schools  and  for  additional  appropriations,  which 
we  have  all  got  to  handle  fearlessly,  which  we  have  got  to  handle 
wisely.  But  if  we  recommend  the  curtailment  in  the  amounts  asked 
for  by  a school  board,  we  are  courting  unpopularity,  but  it  has  to  be 
done,  and  I certainly  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  the  experience 
of  some  other  city  managers  on  that  particular  subject. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Beck,  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia:  It  is  possible  that 
Lynchburg’s  experience  in  handling  that  particular  question  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  the  General  and  perhaps  also  to  other  man- 
agers at  this  convention.  In  a great  many  of  the  states,  as  you  all 
konw,  the  schools  are  a power  unto  themselves.  In  some  Pennsyl- 
vania cities,  for  example,  the  school  boards,  which  are  elected  by  the 
people  are  charged  with  the  problem  of  financing,  have  the  same 
taxing  powers  as  do  the  city  governments.  In  those  cases,  of  course, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  conflict  such  as  the  General  has  mentioned. 
In  other  states  the  school  boards  are  elected  by  the  people, — Maine 
being  an  example,  but  the  responsibility  for  finances  is  vested  in 
the  council.  As  the  General  has  just  mentioned,  the  schools  have 
unexcelled  facilities  for  propaganda.  During  recent  years,  expendi- 
tures for  education  have  been  very  popular.  Due  to  a fear  of  tamp- 
ering with  the  tax  rate,  which  many  cities  seem  to  regard  as  sacred, 
it  is  unfortunately  becoming  common  practice  to  reduce  the  appro- 
priation of  one  department  to  add  to  that  of  the  more  popular  in- 
stitution in  this  instance  being  Education.  It  is  rather  difficult  in 
such  cases,  to  offer  a real  solution.  Under  our  Virginia  laws,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  authority  to  segregate  and  separate  the  affairs  of 
the  schools.  As  the  General  has  stated,  the  Superintendent  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  State.  I believe  also  the  local  School  Board  confirms 
that  appointment.  I have  been  informed  that  one  city  in  our  state 
once  had  at  one  time  two  local  superintendents;  one  appointed  by 
the  local  Board  and  one  by  the  State. 

Under  the  laws  of  our  State  however  the  school  affairs  can  be 
segregated  and  maintained  by  a separate  tax  within  certain  limits. 
The  council,  while  they  now  appoint  the  school  board,  has  no  authority 
over  that  body  after  it  is  once  appointed.  Neither  has  the  council  any 
authority  over  the  schools.  Council  functions  are  largely  limited  to 
matters  involving  or  relating  to  finances.  They  can  and  do  have  the 
authority,  of  course,  in  issuance  of  bonds.  In  Lynchburg,  we  believe 
that  it  is  proper  that  each  department  and  likewise  each  general  di- 
vision of  the  city,  should  stand  squarely  on  its  own  feet.  To  that 
end,  the  schools  are  solely  and  exclusively  financed  by  a school  tax. 
That  tax  appears  as  such  on  the  city  tax  bills.  During  the  time 
that  I have  been  in  Lynchburg,  over  some  three  years,  it  has  been 
necessary  on  two  occasions  to  increase  the  school  tax  to  take  care  of 
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the  schools’  growing  needs.  Formerly,  according  o the  records  of 
the  city  for  a number  of  years  back,  the  appropriations  for  the  va- 
rious other  departments,  in  terms  of  tax  percentages,  were  con- 
stantly decreased,  and  the  percentage  for  schools  was  increasing;  the 
situation  being  that  now  obtaining  in  Portsmouth  according  to  Gen- 
eral Jervey.  While  there  have  been  tax  increases  for  the  schools 
under  the  present  plan  of  segregation,  yet  I am  sure  those  tax  in- 
creases have  not  been  nearly  so  great  as  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  case  under  the  plan  of  General’s  appropriations.  Again,  no  other 
department  so  favored  by  curtailment  of  their  appropriations  to 
avoid  an  increase  in  the  general  tax  rate.  However,  more  important 
than  any  other  consideration  is  the  fact  that  the  people  themselves 
now  realize  and  know  just  what  they  are  paying  for  schools.  Lynch- 
burg today  has  a tax  rate  of  $1.10  for  general  city  purposes,  and  90 
cents  for  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  plan  is  the  only  real  so- 
lution of  the  question  of  financing  schools  in  our  state.  I believe  one 
other  city  has  adopted  the  same  plan — Charlottesville. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Struthers,  of  Gastonia,  North  Carolina:  Pardon  me  for 
getting  on  my  feet  during  this  discussion.  I woud  like  to  state,  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  this  matter  is  handled  in  North  Carolina,  particularly 
in  Gaston  County.  I think  Mr.  Rigsby  and  Mr.  Painter  have  the 
same  condition  to  contend  with  that  we  have  in  Gaston.  The  city 
of  Gastonia  is  what  you  might  term  a special  school  district.  We  have 
our  election  every  two  years,  and  elect  our  school  board.  That 
school  board  organizes  and  elects  their  school  superintendent.  If  the 
citizens  of  Gastonia  desire  a new,  larger  or  a better  school  building, 
whether  it’s  a grammar  school  or  the  high  school,  they  call  an  elec- 
tion, and  they  vote  bonds  to  build  it.  The  school  board  meeting  is 
just  prior  to  our  meeting.  We  ask  them  for  their  tax  rate.  They 
get  the  valuation  assessment,  and  they  know  how  much  they  need 
to  run  the  schools.  They  figure  their  tax  rate  accordingly,  and  they 
present  to  the  city  council,  through  the  city  manager,  what  they 
want  the  tax  rate  to  be  upon  a certain  valuaion.  This  year  they  asked 
for  a tax  rate  of  45  cents.  Last  year  it  was  40 — an  increase  of  5 
cents.  Next  year  their  tax  rate  is  liable  to  be  higher.  The  children 
are  coming  from  somewhere.  They  have  got  to  be  educated;  they 
are  the  taxpayers’  children.  The  better  education  they  want,  the  bet- 
ter they  give  them.  And  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  they  should 
pay  for  it.  That’s  the  way  we  handle  it  down  there.  When  I figure 
the  city  tax  rate,  our  budget  is  prepared,  presented  to  the  council, 
and  published.  Then  it  has  to  lay  open  two  weeks  before  it  is  rati- 
fied. This  tax  rate  for  the  school  board  is  done  the  same  was,  and 
is  published  in  the  paper.  Our  tax  rate  for  sinking  fund  and  general 
city  purposes  is  90  cents,  with  a 45  cent  school  tax,  which  makes  a 
total  of  $1.35.  In  that  way  it  seems  to  me  they  are  putting  on  them- 
selves exactly  what  they  want,  and  they  are  getting  what  they  want, 
and  have  no  kicks  or  complaints  to  make. 
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Mr.  C.  A.  Bingham,  of  Lima,  Ohio:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 

be  universal  throughout  the  country  that  cities  get  about  ten  per 
cent  of  the  annual  budget  for  actual  operation,  and  the  schools  about 
sixty  per  cent  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  country.  The  city  gov- 
ernment stands  the  burden  of  criticism  for  increased  tax  rates.  The 
man  looks  at  the  face  of  his  tax  bill  and  sees  it  has  gone  up  five  mills, 
and  the  city  administrator  is  blamed  immediately.  In  Watertown, 
New  York,  we  found  that  same  trouble.  We  worried  along  for  a 
year  or  more,  and  then  had  a special  amendment  passed  in  the  state 
legislature  that  allowed  us  to  levy  our  taxes  in  different  periods.  It 
not  only  relieved  the  tax  burden  on  the  public,  but  it  showed  the 
public  just  where  the  meney  went.  Our  first  payment  was  made  in 
January  for  the  taxes  for  the  ensuing  year.  At  that  time  we  only 
collected  the  city  tax,  which  was  the  small  end,  incidentally.  Then 
we  had  the  money  in  advance,  and  did  not  have  to  borrow  it.  Then 
along  in  June  we  would  collect  the  school  tax,  which  would  be  a large 
share,  and  in  September  the  state  and  county  tax.  In  that  way  a 
man  knew  what  he  was  ‘paying  for,  and  how  much  he  was  paying.  We 
have  tried  to  start  that  in  Ohio,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
the  legislature  to  do  anything  for  the  Ohio  cities.  But  in  this  par- 
ticular case  it  was  the  way  out,  and  the  people  realized  just  how  much 
they  gave  to  their  city  administration,  and  how  much  to  the  school 
administration,  and  how'  much  to  the  state  and  county. 

Mr.  Richard  Biehl,  of  Westerville,  Ohio:  Mr.  Chairman,  we 

have  had  this  subject  up  in  our  territory,  and  I have  my  little  stunt 
worked  out.  By  doing  a little  advertising,  getting  the  good-will  of 
the  newspaper;  it  showed  the  public  w^here  our  money  went.  So  often 
a man  will  come  in;  he  wants  his  street  fixed,  and  says  ‘T  pay  $100 
tax,  and  I don’t  get  anything  in  return.  I want  two  loads  of  stone 
hauled  in  my  alley,  so  I can  get  in  the  garage.  I have  a new  garage, 
and  want  it  fixed  up.”  And  these  requests  were  made  from  day  to 
day,  and  I thought  I might  get  over  this  diffculty.  I took  one-fourth 
of  a page  in  a newspaper,  and  advertised,  sometimes  weekly,  some- 
times monthly;  and  at  the  end  of  each  month  I tabulated  the  expense 
of  the  village,  and  the  expense  of  the  school,  and  the  people  saw 
where  their  money  was  going.  We  showed  the  amount  of  money 
available  in  each  fund  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  any  citizen  may 
pick  up  the  paper,  and  he  may  know  just  how  much  money  we  have 
in  each  fund.  Our  safety  fund  was  beginning  to  get  low.  We  received 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year  $500  as  operating  expenses  for  the  year. 
We  published  that  in  the  paper.  We  distributed  the  $500,  and  put 
$400  in  the  safety  fund,  paid  the  fire  department,  and  had  about  $52 
left.  The  merchants  took  it  upon  themselves  to  see  what  we  were 
going  to  do.  They  called  a meeting  of  the  business  organization, 
and  as  a result  a plan  has  been  devised  whereby  the  business  houses 
pay  a fee,  into  the  city  manager’s  office,  according  to  the  business 
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they  do.  They  subscribe  this  voluntarily,  and  we  send  to  each  busi- 
ness man  a bill  for  all  the  way  from  $1.35  to  $10  a month.  . Those 
amounts  are  paid  by  the  corporations  and  individuals  who  have 
voluntarily  subscribed.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  now,  together 
with  the  Red  Cross,  is  conducting  a campaign  this  week  to  raise 
$3000,  which  will  be  turned  over  to  the  health  fund  of  the  Village. 
The  health  work  comes  under  the  county,  and  in  a village  we  have  no 
health  officer;  so  we  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross  $2000  a year  towards 
the  salary  of  a nurse.  We  are  getting  the  good  will  of  the  people  in 
this  way. 

Some  fev/  months  ago,  I had  contemplated  leaving  Westerville, 
and  they  found  out  that  the  former  manager  got  wind  of  it,  and  he 
started  back  and  expected  to  take  the  job,  and  about  a week  before 
I had  planned  to  leave,  men  from  the  Chamber  of  Comm6rce  came  in, 
and  men  from  the  business  men’s  organization,  and  they  wanted  to 
know  how  much  money  I wanted  to  stay.  They  said  by  this  advertis- 
ing they  had  knov/n  just  where  the  money  was  going,  what  it  was 
being  spent  for,  and  just  exactly  what  we  were  doing.  In  that  way 
we  keep  them  informed,  keep  the  good-will  of  the  people.  And  when 
a man  wants  his  street  repaired,  he  does  not  come  in  and  ask  us  to 
do  it.  He  comes  in  and  says,  “Mr.  Manager,  how  much  will  you 
charge  us  to  haul  two  loads  of  stone  back  of  our  garage?”  We  give 
him  the  price;  we  do  the  work  and  he  pays  the  bill. 

We  started  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  with  about  $400  on  hand, 
and  received  $500.00  for  operating  expenses.  We  have  retired  $31,- 
000.00  worth  of  bonds,  paid  for  $11,000.00  worth  of  improvements  and 
the  majority  of  this  money  came  from  subscriptions  and  the  earnings 
on  our  utilities. 


The  Relations  of  the  City  Manager  With  the 
Universities 

By  Thomas  H.  Reed,  Professor  of  Gov’t,  University  of  Michigan 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association:  I hid  myself 

over  in  the  corner,  where  the  Chairman  didn’t  see  me,  and  very 
nearly  escaped  notice  altogether.  I am  going  to  talk  to  you  tonight 
very  briefly,  because  the  hour  is  getting  late — pretty  late  for  city 
managers  at  any  rate,  (Laughter) — on  the  subject  of  “The  Relations 
of  the  City  Manager  with  the  Universities.” 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  the  universities  are  engaged  in 
training  city  managers.  A great  many  city  managers  have  had  a 
university  or  college  training,  more  or  less  pro-fessional  in  its  charac- 
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ter,  and  an  increasingly  large  number  of  them  are  having  that  train- 
ing, The  time  will  come  when  most  city  managers  will  be  university 
or  college  trained  men.  The  primary  business  of  a university  is  to 
educate  youth;  and  the  training  that  we  give  in  engineering  and  in 
other  lines  which  train  for  the  work  of  city  managers  is  the  most 
valuable  and  the  most  fundamental  work  that  we  do  in  connection 
with  the  city  manager  movement.  The  universities  are  beginning 
to  do  something  toward  the  training  of  persons  specifically  in  the 
field  of  municipal  government. 

I spoke  to  this  body  last  year,  at  the  Kansas  City  meeting,  upon 
the  college  training  of  municipal  experts,  and  I do  not  need  toi  go 
into  that.  I can  refer  you  to  the  proceedings  of  the  last  convention. 
We  have,  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  a well  developed  course  with 
a dozen  students  this  year,  all  of  whom  are  training  ftor  municipal 
employment  of  some  sort  or  other;  and  the  city  managers  can  be  of 
very  great  assistance  in  that  training  process,  if,  as  universities 
give  men  academic  training,  the  city  managers  will  make  room  in 
their  organizations,  especially  the  large  organizations,  for  an  occas- 
ional young  man  to  learn  under  the  best  conditions  under  which  a 
man  can  learn  city  managing,  that  is,  under  the  direction  of  a capable 
city  manager.  You  can’t  teach  all  there  is  to  know  about  managing  a 
city  academically.  You  cannot  pnt  it  in  the  form  of  lectures,  or  get 
it  into  a textbook,  and  give  it  to  a young  man,  and  let  him  read  it, 
and  send  him  out  a full-fiedged  city  manager.  He  has  to  cut  his  eye- 
teeth  upon  some  kind  of  a city  manager  problem.  It  is  much  less  ex- 
pensive for  the  public,  if  he  does  that  under  the  direction  of  a well 
qualified  manager,  than  if  he  does  it  as  head  of  some  small  commu- 
nity, without  any  previous  experience.  Many  of  our  young  men  now 
step  immediately  into  the  managership  of  villages  and  cities,  and 
they  have  to  learn  the  business  of  managing  at  the  expense  of  the 
communities.  Their  mistakes  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  community. 
I appeal  to  you  who  have  large  organizations  under  your  direction, 
to  find  places  in  those  organizations  for  young  college  men  who  are 
qualified  to  become  city  managers  some  time,  and  build  them  into 
thoroughly  good  city  managers. 

The  second  function  of  the  university,  in  connection  with  the  city 
manager  movement,  is  to  do  some  forms  of  research  work,  gather 
material  and  supply  information.  Now,  I think  that  there  may  be 
some  misconception  as  to  the  function  of  a university  in  this  regard. 
I do  not  take  it  that  it  is  the  business  of  a university  to  go  into  your 
particular  community,  make  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
that  community,  and  render  you  a specific  recommendation  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  your  community.  If  a community  ■ needs  that 
kind  of  work,  and  is  large  enough  to  support  a bureau  of  municipal 
research,  it  ought  to  have  a bureau  of  municipal  research.  If  it  is 
not  large  enough  to  support  such  a bureau,  it  ought  to  employ  the 
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services  of  qualified  persons  to  make  special  reports  when  those 
special  reports  arc  needed.  That  special  kind  of  service  to  a com- 
munity should  be  paid  for,  not  by  the  tax-payers  of  the  state  at  large 
or  by  the  endov/ment  funds  of  a private  university,  but  it  should  be 
paid  for  by  the  community  which  receives  the  benefit. 

On  the  -other  hand,  there  is  a great  deal  of  general  information 
concerning  the  problems  of  municipal  government,  not  as  they  relate 
to  a particular  community,  but  as  they  relate  to  communities  in 
general,  which  the  university  has  peculiar  facilities  for  gathering. 
We  have  in  our  uinversity  faculties,  men  who  are  teaching  munici- 
pal government.  There  is  at  least  one  of  them  in  each  of  the  large 
universities;  in  some  of  the  large  universities  there  are  several.  We 
have  three  employes  in  our  department  besides  myself.  Our  business 
is  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  gather  information.  We  have  numbers  of 
graduate  students  who  are  at  work  in  this  field,  and  who  can  be  given 
special  topics  for  investigation,  upon  which  they  can  prepare  reports. 

For  example,  Mr.  Eidley  tonight  spoke  of  the  problems  of  news- 
paper publicity  in  connection  with  the  position  of  city  manager;  and 
of  course  newspaper  publicity  is  the  kind  of  publicity  that  we  most 
often  have  to  depend  upon.  All  city  managers  are  not  as  good  public 
speakers  as  Mr.  Ridley,  or  as  some  of  the  others  who  have  spoken 
tonight.  Some  wonderful  city  managers  who  know  how  to  take  hold 
of  the  problems  of  a city,  and  to  recommend  the  right  solutions  with 
regard  to  those  problems,  who  can  manage-  the  business  affairs  of  a 
city  admirably,  are  not  good  public  speakers.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  the  city  manager  movement  has  commended  itself  to  thinking 
people  is  because  the  qualities  of  the  politicians  are  not  always  the 
qualities  of  a good  manager;  w^e  v/ant  our  managers  picked  because 
of  their  good  managerial  quality,  and  not  because  they  happen  to-  have 
the  facilities  for  expressing  themselves  publicly,  which  ordinarily 
go  along  with  political  success.  Of  course,  if  the  manager  can  have 
both  sets  of  qualities,  that  is  a wonderful  combination  but  inevitably 
is  a rare  one.  We  depend  upon  newspaper  publicity,  and  newspapers 
do  not  give  us  publicity.  We  know  that  only  rarely  do  we  secure  from 
the  newspapers  Sufficient  publicity  for  municipal  affairs.  Last  year 
I had  a student  prepare  a report  upon  municipal  news  in  the  Detroit 
newspapers.  There  are  three  newspapers  in  Detroit, — the  “News,” 
the  “Free  Press,”  and  the  “Times.”  She  took  these  papers  for  a 
three  months’  period,  ninety  issues  of  each.  She  meaured  the  amount 
of  news  in  those  papers,  excluding  advertisements,  comics,  illustra- 
tions, and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  then  she  measured  the  municipal 
news,  the  news  relating  to  the  government  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  The 
period  selected  was  the  period  when  the  question  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  street  railways  of  Detroit  was  under  discussion;  so  there  was 
probably  rather  more  municipal  news  than  usual  in  those  papers. 
The  “Detroit  News,”  which  was  carrying  on  propaganda  for  muni- 
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cipal  ownership,  carried  during:  that  period  two  per  cent  of  its  news 
of  a municipal  character;  that  is,  one-fiftiGth  of  the  news  space  of 
that  paper  was  devoted  to  municipal  affairs.  The  “Free  Press” 
carried  1.5  per  cent.  And  the  “Times,”  the  Hearst  paper,  carried 
one  per  cent.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvions  that  a subject  which  is  so 
minimized  by  the  papers  naturally  does  not  attract  a great  deal  of 
attention  from  the  citizens.  This  is  a species  of  investigation  which 
can  be  carried  on  by  a student,  and  which  can  give  us  not  merely 
supposition  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  newspapers  with  reference  to 
our  interests,  but  absolute  demonstration  of  that  fact.  It  helps  to 
laj^  the  foundation  for  further  appeal  to  them  to  do  something  more. 

Now,  that  is  simply  one  illustration  of  the  sort  of  material  that 
can  be  gathered  by  a university. 

Mr.  Stutz,  in  his  bureau  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  gathers  a 
great  deal  of  information,  and  has  published  recently  a very  excellent 
report,  which  many  of  you  have  seen,  on  the  public  utility  rates 
which  are  charged  in  the  various  cities  of  Kansas.  That  sort  of  in- 
formation the  universities  possess  peculiar  facilities  for  obtaining. 

Now  of  course  there’s  the  other  side  of  the  field.  You  as  man- 
agers owe  an  obligation  to  the  university  of  your  state,  or  to  the 
private  institutions  of  your  neighborhood  to  help  supply  them  the 
information  that  they  want  to  get.  I have  been  trying  to  formulate 
a general  estimate  of  the  city  manager  government  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  writers  on  the  subject  of  municipal  government 
refuse  to  do  it.  They  say  it  is  impossible  to  form,  an  estimate  of  the 
service  which  has  been  rendered  by  the  city  manager  form  of  govern- 
ment. I want  to  try  and  render  such  an  estimate.  For  that  purpose 
I want  reports  and  material  from  the  city  managers  of  the  country. 
I sent  out  a circular  letter,  and  we  have  had  a squib  or  two  in  the 
City  Manager  Magazine  about  it.  I have  had  replies  from  a mere 
fraction  of  the  city  managers.  Most  of  the  larger  cities  have  given 
me  no  reply  at  all.  There  is  a real  obligation,  a scientific  obligation, 
to  supply  information  which  you  alone  possess,  and  which  the  uni- 
versities can  formulate  into  principles  that  will  be  useful  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large. 

The  third  function  of  the  university  with  regard  to  the  city  man- 
ager movement  has  been  that  of  propaganda.  The  spread  of  the  city 
manager  movement  from  the  very  beginning  down  to  the  present  day 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  activities  of  university  professors.  I do 
not  need  to  go  any  further  than  our  excellent  friends,  A.  R.  Hatton 
and  Robert  T.  Crane  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  a very  large  number 
of  the  city  manager  cities  of  the  United  States  are  city  manager 
cities  because  of  the  appeals  that  these  men  made  to  the  imagination 
of  the  public.  There  has  been  also  in  our  university  for  the  past 
eight  or  ten  years  constant  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles 
of  the  city  manager  movement,  wherever  there  was  an  opportunity  to 
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bring  it  in,  our  general  courses  in  American  government,  in  our 
courses  in  municipal  government.  We  have  turned  out,  through  our 
departments  of  political  science,  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
who  expect  to  find  in  their  municipal  government  something  better 
than  the  old  political  methods  can  give.  They  are  not  going  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  old  standards.  They  are  going  to  demand  better 
forms  of  organization  and  better  service.  That’s  where  the  salvation 
of  the  world  is  going  to  come  from — these  young  people.  We  old 
fellows, — they  can’t  do  much  with  us.  Those  of  us  whose  hair  is 
getting  pretty  far  back  on  our  temples, — we  are  set  in  our  ways. 
We  change  only  vdth  reluctance.  But  these  young  folks  are  very 
pliant.  I used  to  have,  at  the  University  of  California,  twelve  hun- 
dred 'cf  them  in  one  gi’oup,  to  whom  I always  gave  one  lecture  at 
least  on  the  subject  of  the  city  manager  form  of  government;  and 
I propagandized  for  the  city  manager  form  of  government.  I did 
it  shamelessly,  and  I do  it  still.  I did  it  last  year  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  I do  it  vdth  my  classes  in  municipal  government.  And 
while  there  are  some  pessimistic  souls  among  the  professors  of  po-liti- 
cal  science  in  the  United  States,  who  teach  pessimism  to  their  pupils 
on  the  subject  of  the  science  of  municipal  government,  their  number 
is  very  small.  Most  of  the  university  professors  are  idealistic.  They 
believe  in  the  perfectability  of  human  institutions,  and  preach  that 
doctrine  to  their  young  people,  and  send  them  out  resolved  to  get 
better  municipal  government  than  we  used  to  have. 

Now,  ycu  fellov/s  have  made  it  possible  to  tell  a wonderful  story. 
You  have  done  wonders  with  municipal  government  in  the  United 
States.  You  have  brought  into  it  the  light  of  hope.  There  was  a 
time  whsn  everyone  was  pessimistic  about  municipal  government  in 
the  UnitEcl  States;  it  was  our  peculiar  national  disgrace.  There  isn’t 
anyone  who  would  say  such  a thing  today.  And  you,-  gentlemen,  have 
rendersd  a great  service  in  bringing  the  United  States  out  of  that 
slough  of  municipal  despond.  We  have  a good  talking  point  when  we 
go  before  our  students  and  tell  them  that  municipal  governmient  can 
be  mads  honest  and  efficient. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  we  approach  the  subject  of  the 
city  manager  movement:  we  approach  it  by  way  of  the  training  of 
persons  to  be  managers,  either  formally,  or  through  the  ordinary 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  university;  by  gathering  together  bodies 
of  information  which  will  be  available  to  you  v/hen  you  desire  scien- 
tific knowledge;  and  by  propagandizing  for  better  forms  of  muni- 
cipal administration. 

We  are  all  working  together  for  a common  end.  I think  there’s 
every  reason  to  be  hopeful.  Young  men  and  young  women  are  being 
stimulated  as  never  before  to  enter  municipal  service.  These  twenty 
thousand  dollar  salaries  which  we  hear  about  now-a-days  for  city 
managers  are  having  a distinct  appeal.  When  young  men  read  in 
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the  paper  that  a city  manager  can  get  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and 
that  the  city  manager  profession  is  a career  in  which  a man  can  move 
from  city  to  city,  until  he  reaches  a climax  like  that,  they  begin  to 
come  around  and  inquire  if  there  isn’t  some  way  that  they  can  train 
to  be  city  managers.  That’s  a crass  and  material  way  to  approach 
the  subject,  of  course,  but  after  all  it  has  a very  distinct  effect.  The 
professionalizing  of  the  municipal  service  with  its  culmination  in 
the  managerial  position,  so  that  when  a young  man  enters  a muni- 
cipal career  he  can  look  forward  to  staying  in  it,  makes  it  possible 
to  train  more  young  men.  It’s  giving  us,  in  our  graduate  depart- 
ments, more  young  persons  v/ho  will  help  us  in  gathering  the  scien- 
tific data  that  we  need  to  gather,  and  it’s  spreading  the  gospel  of 
good  municipal  government. 

I started  out  in  life  to  be  a reformer.  I suppose  I was  born 
that  way — kind  of  a youthful  “butinsky,”  as  far  as  institutions,  and 
politics,  and  things  of  that  kind,  were  concerned  and  I haven’t  gotten 
over  it  yet.  I have  the  same  distinct  itch  to  get  in  and  fight  on  behalf 
of  a good  thing  that  I had  v/hen  I started  out.  I perhaps  restrain 
that  inclination  better  than  I did  when  I was  twenty-five,  but  still 
am  ready  for  a scrap  on  behalf  of  the  city‘  manager  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  on  behalf  of  city  managers  any  time  the  necessity  comes. 

A city  manager’s  lot  it  not  always  an  easy  one.  A city  man- 
ager’s relations  with  his  public  are  not  always  easy.  There  are  some 
times,  in  some  of  our  cities,  distinct  sections  of  the  public  whose 
disposition  is  to  make  trouble,  not  because  of  any  idea  that  the  city 
manager  is  not  doing  his  duty,  or  that  the  city  manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  a poor  form  of  government,  but  because  of  a growing  be- 
lief on  their  part  that  it  interferes  with  the  political  prerequisites 
which  they  formerly  enjoyed;  and  that  group,  in  some  of  our  com- 
munities, is  tremendously  powerful;  and  when  a city  manager  con- 
flicts with  that  kind  of  a group,  I say  “Three  cheers  for  that  city 
manager !”  (Applause) . 

Any  city  manager  can  have  peace  with  that  group,  if  he  will  bow 
to  it.  Any  city  manager  who  will  accept  the  dictation  of  certain 
political  forces  in  his  community  can  have  the  support  of  those  po- 
litical forces.  He  can  buy  that  support  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as 
politicians  in  the  past  have  bought  that  support.  But  one  of  the 
glorious  things  about  the  city  manager  movement  is  that  most  city 
managers  are  entirely  unwilling  to  buy  glory  that  way.  Most  city  ^ 
managers  are  not  interested  in  holding  on  to  one  cheap  job.  They 
are  interested  in  making  a career  for  themselves  in  the  city  manager 
profession,  and  they  would  rather  lose  a job  on  a good  issue  than 
keep  it  by  pandering  to  the  desires  of  the  old-time  politicians.  I do 
not  mean  by  that  that  the  city  manager  does  not  have  sometimes  to 
be  not  only  as  gentle  as  the  dove,  but  as  wise  as  the  serpent;  I do 
not  mean  that  he  should  go  out  and  brandish  a club  over  everybody’s 
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head,  and  tell  them  that  they  must  be  righteous  from  this  time  forth 
and  forever  more. 

You  cannot  approach  human  beings  that  way.  But  when  it 
comes  to  essential  principles;  when  you  stand  up  for  those  principles, 
and  earn  the  disfavor  of  the  element  in  the  community  that  wants 
bad  government,  it’s  a feather  in  your  cap.  It  is  the  fact  that  you 
city  managers  have  been  standing  up  for  ideals  that  makes  it  possible 
to  appeal  tO'  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  on  behalf  of  the  city  manager 
form  of  government.  If  you  were  a bunch  of  successful  politicians 
of  the  old  type,  you  could  not  get  one  atom  of  enthusiasm  out  of  a 
class  of  students  over  the  sort  of  things  that  you  would  be  doing. 
But  you  have  by  your  courage  and  idealism  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  propagandize  for  the  city  manager  movement  legitimately,  and 
with  elfect. 


The  Relation  of  the  City  Manager  With  the  Move- 
ment for  Public  Welfare 

By  Howard  W.  Odum,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of 
North  Carolina 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Association:  I was  hoping 

very  much  that  Professor  Reed  would  have  his  paper,  because  the 
paper  that  I present  is  very  closely  related  to  the  paper  that  we  have 
had  on  “The  Relations  of  the  City  Manager  with  the  Public,”  and 
also  the  university’s  part  in  the  interpretation  and  assistance  which 
may  be  brought  about  through  the  co-operation  of  the  university 
with  the  city  manager.  I shall,  at  the  end  of  this  paper  then,  if  you 
please,  take  a minute  to  discuss  that  in  relation  to  my  own  subject. 

I find  only  two  things  wrong  with  my  discussions.  People  do 
not  seem  to  undetstand  them  very  well,  and  when  they  do  they  don’t 
think  so  very  much  of  it  as  I do.  With  the  exception  of  those  two 
little  matters,  I get  on  pretty  well. 

We  had  in  Carolina,  up  in  one  of  the  mountain  counties,  a travel- 
ing man  come  riding  into  the  park,  and  saw  the  court  house  had  a 
great  crowd  inside,  and  had  the  windows  also  full;  and  one  tall,  lanky 
citizen  such  as  we  raise  down  there,  kept  going  into  the  meeting 
listening  a while,  and  then  coming  out,  back  and  forth;  and  the  travel- 
ing man  went  up  to  him  and  inquired, 

“Well,  brother,  who’s  talking  inside  the  court  house?” 

“Oh,  Senator  So  and  So.” 

“How  long  has  he  been  talking?” 

“Oh,  about  two  hours,  I guess.” 
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'‘You  been  listening:  all  the  time?” 

“Yes,  sir,  off  and  on.” 

“What’s  the  Senator  talking’  about.” 

And  the  countryman  replied:  “Well,  sir,  I been  sort  o’  listenin’ 

in  on  th’  Senator  now  fer  a couple  o’  hours,  but  blamed  if  he’s  got 
’round  to  any  of  his  pints  yit,  ’s  fer  ’s  I kin  make  eout!” 

And  I am  just  a little  afraid  of  that  in  the  case  of  my  own  paper! 
Although  I do  think  this  is  a very,  very  important  subject.  I came 
up  here,  of  course,  for  the  same  reason,  as  Mr.  Knox  and  Mr.  Painter 
and  Mr.  Rigsby,  and  Mr.  Henry,  and  our  other  North  Carolina  breth- 
ren, in  order  to  learn.  I am.  very  happy  to  talk  about  the  relation  of  the 
city  manager  to  public  welfare  agencies  and  organizations;  and  I 
want  to  mention  briefly  a half  dozen  aspects  of  this.  Four  of  them 
have  to  do  with  appreciation  of  the  city  manager  and  his  work;  the 
other  two  have  to  do,  if  you  please,  with  appreciation,  of  what  we 
think  we  might  contribute.  That’s  giving  you  four  to  our  two,  I 
think  that’s  fair. 

Now,  the  first  of  these  is  this:  I am  thinking  of  the  city  man- 

ager as  a social  engineer;  and  I will  have  a little  to  say  about  that. 
In  the  second  place,  because,  then,  he  is  a social  engineer,  not  only 

an  electrical  or  a civil,  or I won’t  say  what  other  kind  he  is,  he  is 

making,  as  I see  it,  a real  contribution  to  government  and  social 
organization;  and  because  he  is  making  a real  contribution  to  gov- 
ernment and  social  organization,  in  the  third  place,  he  is  adding,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  to  that  thing  Mr.  Rigsby  was  writing  about, — human- 
izing government,  and  making  it  adequate,  as  a participating,  active, 
vital  part  of  the  community.  I shall  discuss  that  a little.  In  thie 
fourth  place,  in  this  relation  to  public  welfare,  and  these  co-operating 
and  co-ordinate  agencies,  it  seems  to  me  he  is  the  particular  co-ordi- 
nating agency  between  the  private  and  the  public,  a sort  of  laison, 
officer  to  bring  the  two  together;  and  they  certainly  have  not  been 
brought  together, — ^^to  bring  the  public  and  the  private  agencies  to- 
gether. So  much  for  those  four. 

Now  the  fifth,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this,  that  in  this  thing  of  modern 
technique  and  organization  of  public  welfare,  we  are  making — I say 
“we,”  I mean  society; — we  are  developing,  including  your  local  and 
state  and  national  governments,  your  students  of  public  affairs  and 
public  policy  and  social  policy,  are  making  a contribution  to  modern 
democracy.  That’s  the  fifth  point;  that  public  welfare  itself  is  a 
contributioti.  And  I go  as  far  directly  to  say  that  what  public  edu- 
cation was  to  democracy  in  the  last  century,  public  welfare  will  be 
to  the  first  half  of  this  century, — a pretty  bold  statement. 

And,  finally,  then,  the  sixth  point  that  I wish  to  mention,  is  the 
necessity  for  a better — a more  extended  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  public  welfare  through  its  social  organization,  not  only  to  city 
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government  and  the  city  manager  in  his  relation,  but  a clearer  under- 
standing and  interpretation  of  its  meaning. 

Now  let  me  take  very  briefly  each  of  those.  We  had  an  old 
darky  preacher  down  our  way  who  once  began  his  discourses  in  this 
way  : 

“Breddern  an’  sistern:  I ■‘wll  not  take  your  ve’y  val’ble  time 

an’  mah  much  mo’  val’ble  time  to  gib  yo’  all  dis  yere  preachment.” 

And  so,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I am  taking  up  a limited  amount 
of  your  valuable  time  this  evening — mine  is  much  less  valuable — to 
discuss  these  suggested  points.  I shall,  however,  not  talk  long  on 
any  one  point,  and  yet  I want  you,  if  you  will,  to  go  '«ith  me  and  help 
me  out  in  the  interpretation  and  presentation  of  these  several  pro- 
positions. 

Now  then,  as  a social  engineer,  I think  we  all  agree  that  the  city 
manager,  in  his  working  for  the  larger  interests  of  the  city,  for  the 
budgeting  of  its  finances,  the  proper  handling  of  its  health  matters, 
its  sports,  playgrounds,  etc., — that  he’s  an  engineer  of  the  best  sold. 
When  he  comes  to  work  out  his  problems  of  city  manager,  naturally 
he  finds  first  his  facts.  He  must  know  what  his  facts  are;  and  his 
largest  problems,  as  I understand  them,  are  problems  that  come  up 
because  cf  the  gT’ovvdh  and  change  of  a city, — your  automobile  traffic, 
your  railroad  entrances,  your  various  taxations,  the  raising  of  funds. 
One  of  the  key  problems, — perhaps  the  key  problem,  as  I understand 
it — is  the  problem  of  keeping  up  with  industrial  change  and  muni- 
cipal expansion.  Now  I sim.ply  v/ant  to  apply  that,  if  you  please,  in 
the  field  of  social  science.  The  greatest  problem  that  we  have,  as 
I see  it — I think  we  will  all  agree — whether  it  be  a problem  of  pro- 
hibition or  industry,  or  what  it  is,  is  the  problem  of  keeping  pace 
with  social  change.  And  the  thing  that  I want  to  suggest  is  that 
just  as  the  city  manager  who  becomes  its  engineer  for  building  and 
planning  a better  town,  a better  city,  keeps  pace  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  needs  and  requirements  and  the  facilities  at  hand  for  building 
a physical  city,  so  ought  he  to  find  knowledge  and  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  and  needs  of  the  social  city.  We  could  say  a great  deal 
more  on  that.  I think  the  point  would  be  self-evident. 

The  second  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this,  if  I am  a judge  of  the 
matter.  Some  of  you  political  scientists  here  can  correct  me  if  I am 
wrong.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  of  modern  government  is 
to  go  back  and  put  the  emphasis  on  community  and  local  government. 
I do  not  mean  that  we  do  not  have  state  or  national  standardizing 
influences  and  agencies  that  make  for  uniformity  along  certain  lines, 
but  the  great  tendency  is  to  make  the  local  community  the  important 
thing,  to  establish  a newer  relation  between  the  local  community  and 
government,  such  as,  if  you  please,  we  sometimes  dream  about.  And 
here,  is  seems  to  me,  with  the  old  difficulties  of  politics  to  be  over- 
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come,  is  where  your  engineer  is  of  great  value  in  city  administration. 

Assuming  now  my  first  point,  that  the'  city  manager  is  also  a 
social  engineer,  he  comes  with  this  new  form  cf  government,  I wish 
all  of  our  university  professors  could  see  this  representative  group, 
and  be  here  and  hear  your  discussions,  and  also  all  our  common  folk; 
they  are  the  two  extremes,  I think,  of  the  people  who  give  the  city 
manager  trouble!  (Laughter).  I wish  we  could  all  get  into  the 
meaning  of  this  proposition.  Now  then,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  a 
way,  the  city  manager,  interpreting  the  social  need, — and  I shall 
tie  this  up  directly,  specifically,  with  your  public  welfare  agencies, — 
that  the  city  manager,  becoming  the  social  engineer,  then  contributes 
the  much  of  exact,  scientific,  practical  or  business  methods  in  govern- 
ment, which  will  enable  the  local  community  to  underwrite,  as  it  were, 
its  part  of  the  great  democratic  program. 

Now,  the  third  point  that  I wanted  to  make  is,  of  course,  very 
much  like  the  second  one.  Each  one  follows  the  other,  because  human 
welfare,  bring,  or,  as  we  used  to  put  it,  “heart-throb  problems”  of 
dependents,  and  defectives,  and  delinquents,  and  problems  of  the  cycle 
of  employment  and  unemployment,  problems  of  the  poor,  etc. — be- 
cause these  things  reach  out  and  touch  the  people,  they  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  city  manager’s  machinery  for  humanizing  local 
government.  I think  we  might  very  well  tie  it  up  with  the  thing 
that  you  were  talking  about,  in  giving  the  personal  touch.  You  know, 
of  course,  in  the  history  of  our  larger  cities,  in  some  of  our  counties 
and  states,  this  thing  of  private  relief  and  charity,  and  the  giving  of 
positions,  has  been  a source  of  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  politics.  I 
mention  that  because  that’s  a key  in  the  history  of  American  city 
government.  These  things  that  touch  the  common  people  in  their 
misfortunes  are  things  that  can  be  used  by  the  city  manager  if  he 
is  conversant  with  them.  I am  speaking  as  if  I,  as  I am,  were  a lay- 
man from  the  outside,  realizing  that  the  city  manager  has  his  hands 
on  the  welfare  of  the  group  as  well  as  ou  its  tax  money. 

Now  then,  the  fourth  point  that  I wanted  to  mention  is  this 
question  of  tying  up  your  voluntary  social  agencies,  what  we  used 
to  call  charities,  with  public  welfare  agencies.  And  I may  just  indi- 
cate that  by  saying — I believe  you  will  agree  with  me — that  most 
every  town  now  or  city  has  a tendency  to  do  three  things;  that  is, 
to  have  a community  council,  to  put  voluntary  agencies  together;  and 
not  only  that,  but  we  pool  the  funds  together.  It’s  the  essence  of  the 
new  community  with  such  organization.  Not  only  that,  but  we  ought 
to  have  a confidential  exchange,  so  that  duplication  would  be  elim- 
inated. 

I mention  simply  those  three  standardizing  tendencies  that 
our  cities  and  towns  are  having  now.  The  question  now  is,  what 
part  should  the  city  manager  have  in  those  things.  Should  he 
not  know  what  is  being  done  for  his  people  ? Should  he  not,  be- 
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fore  he  renders  assistance,  or  before  he  uses  funds  one  way  or 
another,  or  before  he  gives  up  his  prerogative,  as  he  should  not, 
for  spending  the  public  funds  in  his  city,  ought  he  not  to  be — if 
perhaps  not  a member  of  the  Board,  first  of  all  conversant  with 
these  things?  Ought  he  not  also  to  wmrk  with  them?  Is  he  not 
the  man  to  whom  should  properly  be  confided  the  many  matters 
dealing  with  the  dependent  and  the  defective,  the  delinquent,  your 
poor  and  dependents,  and  your  criminal  classes,  the  cripples,  and 
those  who  have  had  physical  misfortune  ? Ha^fing  lined  those  all 
together,  isn’t  he  the  particular  man  in  a community  to  co-operate 
in  handling  them?  Now,  your  ministers,  your  Rotary  Club, 
Kiwanis  Club,  etc.,  do  wonderful  work.  They  are  wonderful  co- 
ordinators. But  should  not  the  city  manager,  if  he  is  expending 
public  funds  for  this  sort  of  thing,  find  it  incumbent  upon  himself 
to  work  wfith  and  to  understand  these  organizations? 

Now,  then,  the  fifth  point:  I want  to  say  just  a word  about 

the  meaning  of  public  welfare  as  we  see  it.  If  any  one  wants  to 
at  the  end  of  the  hour,  I shall  be  glad  to  outline  what  thipty- 
four  cities  are  doing,  I believe  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
approximately  thirty  cities  that  have  standard  departments  of 
public  welfare.  I would  be  glad  to  do  that.  I do  not  think  that  it 
is  necessary,  however.  They  deal  with  the  poor  and  with  the  de- 
fective and  delinquent,  and  with  certain  employment  agencies,  and 
such  standard  things.  But  I want  make  the  next  statement,  in 
substantiating  our  other  points  about  the  city  manager  being  a 
social  engineer,  and  making  a contribution  to  the  city  government 
of  a kind  that  has  not  been  made.  Now  then,  I have  been  very 
much  provoked  sometimes  to  hear  people  speak  of  public  welfare 
as  charity.  Well,  now,  let’s  look  at  that  just  a minute.  I heard 
the  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of  one  of  our  largest  uni- 
versities,— He  was  do^vn  at  our  university,  and  he  said,  “I  do  not 
believe  in  President  Harding’s  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and 
I am  glad  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  does  not  like  that  either.” 
Which  was  true.  “But,”  he  gave  us  this  reason,  “because  we  are 
tired  of  calling  public  education  ‘charity,’  ” meaning  thereby  this 
thing  of  public  welfare,  of  helping  men  in  the  unequal  places  in 
a democracy,  is  still  “charity.”  Well,  now,  that’s  foolish.  You  take 
the  people  in  the  unequal  places  in  one  city  or  in  the  country.  We 
have  a little  island  where  for  generations  they  have  not  had  adequate 
school,  or  where  their  social  environment  has  been  such  as  to  limit 
them.  And  we  might  talk  about  putting  them  in  jail  and  confin- 
ing them,  on  account  of  a compulsory  education  law.  They  never 
heard  of  the  law!  Now  then,  my  point  is  this:  A government 

that  is  going  back  to  the  community  will  guarantee,  as  we  say, 
that  each  individual  shall  have  his  equal  opportunity;  now’  w’hen 
we  have  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  unequal  places,  part  of 
having  good  fortune  in  school  and  in  health,  part  of  having  less. 
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part  of  responsible  to  the  community,  not  to  affirm  that  for  a 
government  and  a democracy  to  participate  in  organization  that 
shall  give  these  other  people  equal  opportunity — is  to  render 
“charity,”  is  pathetic. 

Now  I shall  say  this — and  I will  put  it  generally — that  pub- 
lic welfare,  as  we  understand  it,  is  simply  that  technique  and  or- 
ganization of  government  which  guarantees  that  democracy  shall 
be  made  effective  in  the  unequal  places.  Now  may  I ask  you 
this:  Where  and  when  governments  have  failed — you  can  cake 

Rome  or  Spain  or  Greece,  or  your  own  town,  if  you  want  to — where 
governments  have  failed,  has  it  not  always  been  because  of  the  lack 
of  justice  in  the  unequal  places  ? And  when  thej?^  let  the  unequal 
places  grow  larger  and  larger,  is  it  not  rather  inefficient  and 
dangerous  government  ? And  here  is  another  concept  of  public 
v/elfare  from,  your  viewpoint — It  is  simply  that  each  local  com- 
munity guarantees  that  it  will  underwrite  its  part  of  your  program 
out  of  expenses  of  the  state  or  nation;  that  each  community  will 
underwrite  its  part,  its  guaranty  that  each  individual  shall  tend 
to  have  an  equal  opportunity.  Now  it  takes  some  specific  or- 
ganization there,  and  it  takes  a specific  co-ordination  with  private 
agencies,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a real  contribution  which 
public  welfare  is  giving  to  us.  It  is  the  last  or  final  stage  in 
democratic  organization,  and  just  what  public  education  was  in 
the  last  century  to  give  each  child  a chance  to  grow  up  well 
educated,  so  public  welfare  will  be  interested  to  give  each  a chance 
to  be  born  Avell  and  to  grow  well.  Those  are  examples.  Now  you 
can  see  how  many  of  the  unequal  places  there  are;  and  it  is  not 
fair  for  us  common  folks,  it  seems  to  me,  to  feel  that  the  city 
manager — ‘the  government  considers  that  as  apart  from,  rather 
than  a part  of  the  government.  So  that  it  seems  to  me,  then, 
that  our  final  point  does  not  need  further  discussion.  I do  not 
know  anything  that  is  less  understood  than  public  welfare,  unless 
it  is  this  thing  of  the  city  manager  business.  People  are  not 
interested.  We  misunderstand  the  thing.  We  are  prejudiced,  it 
seems  to  me,  against  bringing  this  vital  thing  of  the  city  manager 
in  government,  of  making  democracy  effective  there.  We  simply 
have  not  got  to  it.  And  I think  most  of  you  will  agree  we  do  not 
understand  it.  I have  mentioned  these  six  points.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  can  get  out  of  these  six  a single  proposition,  a simple 
contribution,  that  if  we  work  out,  will  guarantee  that  if  we  come 
here  ten  years  from  now,  we  can  measure  how  far  we  shall  have 
gone  in  this  direction  of  co-ordinating  the  city  manager  with  this 
larger  interpretation  of  democracy.  And  I want  to  make  specific- 
ally this  request,  when  I ask  you  to  write  something  for  the  Journal 
of  Social  Forces,  it  is  not  for  your  city  manager  to  read,  because 
you  have  your  own  journal,  but  it  goes  to  a large  constituency  in 
every  stat",  who  do  not  know  the  things  that  you  know.  And  when 
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I ask  for  your  experiences  and  contributions,  you  might  say,  “Well, 
our  city  managers  got  it  in  their  journal;”  but  this  does  not  go 
to  you,  it  is  a determination  we  have  to  carry  this  thing  to  the 
people,  to  the  laymen  who  do  not  know  about  it,  and  who  will 
work  and  help  you,  and  help  us  all  work  out  together  this  prob- 
lem And  when  I do  ask  you  for  something,  and  you  have  some 
fine  contribution,  I hope  you  vdll  send  it  to  us  in  the  spirit  that 
you  are  carrying  it  to  your  lay  constituency. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

[Second  Dayl 

H.  H.  Sherer,  City  Manager,  Glencoe,  111.,  Presiding. 


Problems  of  a City  Manager  in  a Community  of 
About  15,000 

By  W.  A.  Layton,  City  Manager,  Salina,  Kansas 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Salina,  Kansas,  the  town 

from  which  I happen  to  hail,  is  a city  of  between  eighteen  and  twenty 
thousand.  Many  of  the  points  which  we  had  in  mind  to  give  to  this 
splendid  convention  were  well  gone  into  last  evening  in  the  dis- 
cussions; so  in  repeating  many  of  the  things  which  were  said  last 
evening,  we  are  doing  it  to  emphasize  them,  because  of  the  merit 
which  they  possess. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  subject  concerns  propositions  which 
come  before  a city  manager  in  a city  of  around  fifteen  thousand. 
I would  say  that  there  are  pleasantries  and  things  that  test  the  very 
best  that  is  in  us.  There  is  the  beautiful  side  of  life,  and  there 
is  also  that  side  of  life  that  calls  for  the  very  best,  not  only  of  your 
diplomacy,  but  your  judgment.  As  old  Daniel  Webster  said,  “ — The 
real  test  of  a man,  and  that  which  develops  a man,  is  the  hardships 
of  life,”  and  being  able  to  overcome  them  is  what  makes  a good 
city  manager,  or  helps  to  develop  the  strongest  points  of  citizen- 
ship. And  I think  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln  that  said, — “In  the  path- 
way of  life  (whether  it  be  in  the  capacity  of  city  manager,  or  whether 
it  be  in  any  other  official  position)  when  we  come  in  contact  ^vith 
the  thorns  of  life,  pluck  them,  and  replace  them  with  a rose.”  Many 
a time  we  have  calls  from  our  citizens  who  do  not  understand  all 
the  things  that  lead  up  to  a proposition  in  which  they  are  directly  in- 
terested, and  you  feel  at  times  like  giving  them  the  tip  of  the  shoe 
instead  of  the  glad  hand-shake.  But  the  glad  hand-shake  should  at 
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all  times  be  the  one  to  give,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a willingness  to 
give  to  our  citizens  the  information  which  they  are  entitled  to. 

First  of  all,  might  I touch  again  on  the  subject  of  co-operation, 
which  was  touched  upon  last  evening  ? And  I am  only  gong  to  touch 
the  high  points.  I think  co-operation  between  the  city  manager  and 
the  citizens  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  we  all  believe.  And  that  can 
be  brought  about  in  different  ways.  I think  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
it  can  be  most  effectively  accomplished  is  the  search  for  and  use  of 
points  of  contact.  It  may  be  in  church  affairs;  it  may  be  in  the 
stimulus  that  you  give  to  the  schools,  in  coming  in  contact  with  the 
schools  of  your  city.  It  may  be  in  coming  in  contact  with  your  Ro- 
tary clubs,  or  your  Lions  Clubs,  or  your  Kiwanis.  It  may  be,  and  as 
I say,  at  all  times  should  be,  that  you  should  be  an  earnest  advocate, 
and  also  a member  and  one  of  the  boosters  at  all  times  for  a strong 
commercial  club.  Co-operation  with  regard  to  all  the  problems  of, 
the  whole  city,  is  necessary.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  as  city  man- 
agers should  be  the  leaders  in  all  of  these  things  that  stand  for  the 
betterment  of  our  community,  and  will  help  to  bring  us  in  personal 
contact  with  the  various  organizations  of  our  cities.  So  I think  one 
of  the  qualifications  of  a city  manager  is  that  he  should  be  a good 
mixer  at  all  times,  and  he  should  stand  for  all  of  those  agencies  that 
will  not  only  build  up  a better  municipal  government,  but  also  better 
local  conditions.  And  when  we  build  up  an  atmosphere,  and  crystal- 
lize a sentiment  that  v/ill  build  for  better  citizenship,  we  are  going 
to  crystallize  a sentiment  that  will  build  for  better  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

I think,  secondly,  in  securing  that  co-operation,  that  we  should 
impress  upon  our  citizens  that  certain  responsibilities  rest  upon  them. 
I think  one  of  the  great  dangers  today  of  our  government  is  the 
lack  of  interest  that  our  people  take  in  governmental  affairs;  and 
I believe  to  the  extent  in  which  we  can  interest  our  people  in  muni- 
cipal affairs,  and  in  the  civic  questions  necessary  of  solution,  then  and 
not  until  then  we  are  going  to  accomplish  something.  But  I be- 
lieve this, — that  we  should,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  remind  them  of 
the  fact  that,  when  the  oath  of  office  is  taken,  we  take  it  with  the 
understanding  that  we  will  carry  out  the  duties  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  office  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability.  But  in  doing  so 
that  we  are  going  to  place  a certain  responsibility  upon  them,  and 
if  they  do  not  assume  the  responsibility  that  is  delegated  to  them, 
and  that  they  of  right  ought  to  assume,  the  officials  can  not 
accomplish  very  much. 

The  individual  citizen,  then,  has  certain  responsibilities  as  a 
citizen  as  much  so  as  the  officer  himself  and  the  individual  citizen 
must  function  as  effectively  as  he  expects  the  official.  Might  I explain 
it  by  a concrete  example?  For  instance,  we  were  just  speaking  a 
little  while  ago  about  a good,  strong  police  force;  and  that’s  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  we  all  know.  I believe  this,  ladies  and  gentle- 
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men,  and  we  should  convince  our  citizenship  of  this  fact,  that  if 
our  citizens  or  any  part  of  them  know  of  laws  that  are  being  dis- 
obeyed; and  there  are  things  going  on  within  the  community;  of 
which  they  are  informed,  for  instance,  there,  is  liquor  being  sold  in 
certain  parts  of  the  city;  and  they  do  not  give  that  information  to 
the  proper  officials,  the  chief  of  police,  the  city  manager  or  the  com- 
missioners; or  if  they  know  of  gambling  that  is  going  on  in  certain 
quarters  of  our  city,  and  do  not  give  that  information  to  the  proper 
officials,  they  are  just  as  guilty  in  their  withholding  of  this  infor- 
mation as  the  chief  of  police  who  might  have  been  aware  of  this 
infraction  of  the  law,  and  does  not  enforce  the  law.  The  responsi- 
bility of  citizenship  is  there,  and  I believe  we  have  a perfect  right 
to  hold  our  citizens  to  this  responsibility,  and  require  of  them  that 
they  should  function  with  the  officials  along  the  line  that  they  are 
desirous  of  the  officials  functioning.  Personal  responsibility,  then, 
on  the  part  of  our  citizens,  I believe,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
a problem  that  must  be  worked  out;  and  I believe,  in  coming  in 
contact,  as  we  do  as  city  managers,  with  the  citizens  of  our,  town, 
that  we  can  cause  them  to  realize  their  personal  responsibility  as 
private  citizens. 

The  elimination  of  politics,  as  was  mentioned  last  evening:  Now 
I talked  to  an  influential  doctor  on  my  way  from  Chicago  to  Wash- 
ington, and  he  happened  to  hail  from  the  city  of  Cleveland,  which 
city  is  initiating  the  city  manager  form  of  government,  beginning 
the  first  of  January  next.  He  said,  “Mr.  Layton,  I don’t  believe 
that  the  city  manager  form  of  government  will  function  in  Cleve- 
land.” And  the  reason  that  he  gave  for  it  was  because  the  poli- 
ticians of  Cleveland  would  not  allow  it  to  function.  Now,  I presume 
in  a city  as  large  as  Cleveland  that  there  might  be  problems  that 
we  would  not  have  at  Salina,  in  a town  of  eighteen  thousand;  but 
I believe  this,  gentlemen,  that  the  City  Commissioners  of  Cleveland 
will  select  a big  enough  man — as  city  manager  of  Cleveland — to 
function  as  city  manager  of  that  splendid  city,  and  they  are  going 
to  give  the  city  of  Cleveland  such  an  administration  that  it  will 
merit  the  support  of  the  citizens  of  that  city.  If  that  is  accomplished 
Cleveland  will  have  an  administration  that  will  cause  them  to  forget 
the  politician  and  his  method  of  carrying  on  municipal  affairs  as  in 
times  past  and  will  induce  them  to  give  such  support  to  the  new 
form  of  government  that  they  will  never  want  to  go  back  to  their 
former  government.  I believe  that  we  can  entirely  eliminate  politics 
in  our  municipal  affairs.  There’s  no  question  in  my  mind  about  it. 

For  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years,  at  home,  I have  been  known  as 
a strong,  stand-pat  Republican — and  that  does  not  mean  that  a 
strong,  stand-pat  Democrat  is  not  just  as  good  as  any  strong,  stand- 
pat  Republican,  but  I speak  of  that  so  that  I might  emphasize  the 
point  that  I am  about  to  make.  Less  than  three  months  ago,  there 
came  to  my  office  a srong  and  influential  Republican  of  our  city,  and 
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he  interrogated  me  in  this  way:  “Why  is  it,  Mr.  Layton,  that  we 
do  not  receive  a greater  number  of  the  important  appointments  of 
heads  of  departments  in  our  city  within  the  Republican  party?”  I 
answered  him  in  this  way — in  our  appointment  of  the  chief  of  police, 
the  first  essential  in  that  appointment  was  that  he  should  be  quali- 
fied along  police  lines.  I care  not  whether  he’s  a Socialist,  or  a 
Democrat,  or  Republican,  or  what  he  is,  provided  he’s  a man,  and 
an  upstanding  man,  and  one  thoroughly  qualified  along  police  lines. 
And  in  our  street  department,  one  of  the  first  qualifications  is  that 
the  commissioner  should  know  streets  beneath  the  surface  as  well 
as  on  top  of  the  surface,  and  be  well  skilled  along  the  line  of  his 
work;  and  park  commissioner  and  other  appointments  the  same.  Up 
to  that  time  I did  not  know  the  political  complexion  of  the  heads  of 
our  departments.  But  he  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  political 
faith  of  the  chief  of  police.  We  happened  to  have  a strong  Demo- 
crat in  that  position,  and  at  the  head  of  the  park  department  we 
happened,  too,  to  have  a strong  Democrat;  and  in  the  street  depart- 
ment he  indicaed  we  had  a Democrat  who  was  the  committeeman 
from  his  particular  ward.  Out  of  the  appointments  made  for  the 
heads  of  departments,  at  least  three-fourths  of  them  were  good 
Democrats  appointed  by  a good,  stand-pat  Republican.  What  I mean 
to  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  that  the  qualifications  for  the  official 
positions  of  the  cities  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand,  or  you 
might  say  less  or  more,  should  absolutely  be  characterized  by  the 
qualifications  along  the  particular  line  of  work  that  they  are  to  do. 
I believe  that  in  this  way  we  can  absolutely  eliminate  politics  from 
city  affairs. 

More  publicity  should  be  given  of  the  workings  of  our  city.  I 
believe  at  times  we  did  not  give  to  the  public  the  information  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  We  had  it  first-handed,  and  they  had  it 
probably  second,  third,  fourth,  and  on  down;  and  I believe  the  nearer 
you  can  come  to  giving  to  your  constituency  information  directly 
connected  with  the  city  government,  that  is,  first-handed,  you  will 
eliminate,  at  least  to  a large  extent,  the  criticism  that  is  made  of  the 
officials  of  the  city.  Thorough  publicity,  I believe,  should  be  given  to 
all  matters  concerning  the  city  affairs.  I believe  information  should 
be  given  out  to  the  public  just  as  you  have  it,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
possible,  either  in  the  press  or  otherwise. 

I believe  that  we  should  inform  our  people  not  only  of  the  debits 
against  them,  but  we  should  tell  them  at  all  times  of  the  credits 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  I believe  at  times  that  an  inventory 
should  be  taken,  and  they  should  be  given  the  information  as  to  the 
assets  which  are  theirs  to  enjoy  as  a city,  as  well  as  the  debits  that 
stand  against  them.  I believe,  as  was  stated  last  evening,  our  an- 
nual report  should  be  so  thorough  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
constituency  can  take  it  and  understand  the  condition  of  each  depart- 
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ment  of  our  city,  and  then  by  recapitulation  the  actual  condition  of 
the  finances  of  the  entire  city. 

I believe,  when  we  give  our  people  a full  account  of  credits  and 
debits,  in  all  the  departments  of  our  city  government,  that  we  'will 
eliminate  a whole  lot  of  the  criticism  that  we  may  otherwise  re- 
ceive; and  this  is  information  which  they  have  a right  to  expect  of  us. 
And  I think  you  have  them  probably  in  your  town.  There  is  a 
seemingly  universal  demand  for  lower  taxes.  I believe  that  is  being 
corrected  in  a small  degree,  at  least,  by  the  city  manager  form  of 
government.  I believe  that  if  we  will  give  to  our  people  a dollar’s 
worth  of  service  for  every  dollar  that  is  expended,  that  they  are 
going  to  be  better  satisfied,  regardless  of  the  levy,  providing  the  levy 
is  along  business  lines,  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  I believe 
they  are  not  kicking  so  much  upon  the  amount  that  is  expended  as 
the  way  in  which  it  is  expended.  We  can  so  reduce  our  levy  that 
we  will  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  service  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  our  government,  which  will  be  in  the  final  analysis  false 
economy,  and  false  economy  is  a might  expensive  economy.  • But 
I believe  if  we  can  show  to  our  people  that  we  are  securing  a dollar’s 
worth  of  service  for  every  dollar  expended,  we  will  overcome,  at  least 
in  part,  much  of  the  criticism  on  account  of  high  taxation.  And  I 
believe  that  any  city  manager  who  will  work  out  a budget,  and  have 
in  view  wholly  the  lessening  of  the  levy  for  taxation  within  his  city, 
and  lose  sight  of  the  more  important  element  of  his  municipal  affairs, 
is  a mighty  poor  city  manager;  because  many  times  the  levy  can  be 
lessened  when  the  city  will  be  damaged  in  the  loss  of  efficiency  in 
the  different  departments. 

If  we  are  sesking  to  get  the  co-operation  of  our  people  on  the 
outside,  that  we  must  absolutely  harmonize  the  machinery  on  the 
inside. 

I believe  if  there  is  lack  of  harmony  in  the  working  force  of 
the  city  government  that  we  can  not  expect  and  have  no  right  to 
expect  co-operation  from  the  outside.  I believe  that  harmony  can  be 
secured  by  getting  in  close  contact  with  you  employees. 

Two  years  ago  I subscribed  for  what  we  call  “success  talks,”  one 
of  which  we  put  into  the  hands  of  each  employee  every  week,  and 
we  furnished  them  with  a nice  portfolio  in  which  to  place  them.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  we  come  together,  and  we  spend  an  hour — the 
sixty-two  of  our  employes — and  during  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of 
the  hour  we  listened  to  a talk  perhaps  from  a minister  upon  the  re- 
lationship of  the  employer  and  the  employee,  perhaps  from  a la-wyer, 
or  from  the  president  of  our  university — men  in  different  walks  of 
life,  and  always  the  talk  is  upon  the  connection  or  the  relationship 
of  the  employer  to  the  employee.  And  then  we  take  twenty  minutes 
in  explaining,  on  the  part  of  our  employees,  the  meaning  of  the 
various  success  talks.  We  have  developed  a spirit  of  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  our  employees  towards  our  city,  and  all  the  time  they  are 
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for  the  city  of  Salina;  and  not  only  in  work,  but  also  in  the  crystal- 
lization of  a sentiment  favorable  to  the  programs  which  we  ar§  de- 
sirous of  placing  into  force.  I think  we  have  also  secured  co-operation 
between  departments  by  interchange  of  ideas.  We  should  harmonize 
and  merge  the  interest  of  every  department  of  our  city  government 
in  the  interest,  not  only  within  its  own  department,  but  also  in  the 
other  departments  of  our  city  government. 

Now  I know  my  time  is  about  up,  and  I will  say  this  in  closing 
that  I believe  that  the  city  managers  should  at  all  times  be  boosters, 
and  at  all  times  stand  for  every  interest  of  the  community  that  would 
create  conditions  that  would  develop  better  citizenship.  I believe  in 
the  commercial  growth  of  every  city;  and  I believe  it’s  very  essential 
that  we  have  good  streets,  and  that  we  have  fine  public  buildings, 
and  that  we  have  splendid  schools,  and  that  we  have  fine  church  ad- 
vantages, and  all  of  this;  but  I believe  one  of  the  greatest  assets 
in  your  community  and  in  mine,  and  in  which  the  city  manager,  in 
the  peculiar  position  in  which  he  is  placed,  can  help  to  create — that 
the  greatest  asset  today  of  your  city  and  mine  is  the  character  of 
the  citizenship  that  resides  therein.  And  I believe  much  can  be  done 
by  the  manager  to  improve  the  character  of  citizenship  in  mixing 
with  his  people,  and  coming  in  contact  with  them,  in  the  Rotary  Club, 
and  the  Lions  Club,  and  the  Kiwanis,  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  in  our  schools,  as  he  has  the  opportunity,  and  in  the 
organization  of  the  civic  life  and  in  every  way  in  which  he  may 
come  in  contact  with  them,  that  will  bring  him  in  close  contact  with 
his  citizenship;  and  at  all  times  that  the  city  manager  should  not  only 
stand  for  the  best  things,  but  be  a continual  booster  for  them. 


Problems  of  a City  Manager  in  a Community  of 
About  15,000 

By  W.  P.  Hammersley,  General  Majiager,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mmbers  of  the  City  Managers’  Association,  and 
Friends:  I know  the  time  is  passing  very  quickly  and  that  there  are 
a number  of  speakers  to  follow  me  before  we  adjourn,  so  I am  go- 
ing to  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks  and  discuss  a single  problem 
which  to  my  mind  is  of  great  importance  to  the  life  and  success  of 
the  Manager  plan.  It  does  not  apply  especially  to  communities  of 
15,000,  but  to  all  communities  operating  under  this  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  New  England,  tradition  plays  a very  important  part  in 
government.  In  1620  there  was  established  in  the  cabin  of  the 
“Mayfiower”  what  was  probably  the  first  real  democratic  form  of 
government  in  the  world. 
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Our  New  England  communities  have  clung  to  that  same  form 
of  government  ever  since,  and  any  attempt  to  depart  from  that 
custom  is  sure  to  arouse  a storm  of  protest,  for  our  citizens  are 
very  jealous  of  their  privilege  to  participate  in  Town  Meetings  and 
have  a voice  in  the  determination  of  public  policy. 

When  the  Norwood  charter  was  written,  the  historic  Town 
Meeting  feature  was  preserved,  and  we  still  pass  on  the  items  of  the 
budget  and  determine  policies  in  open  Town  Meetings;  but  the  at- 
tendance at  these  meetings  has  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
of  our  good  citizens  feel  that  a change  is  needed  to  stimulate  interest 
in  Town  affairs. 

Town  officials,  however,  contend  that  the  reason  for  the  small 
attendance  at  our  meetings  is  not  because  the  citizens  are  indifferent 
to  the  success  of  government,  but  that  they  are  satisfied,  at  least  to 
a reasonable  degree,  that  the  men  they  have  elected  to  office  are 
doing  their  work  well  and  in  a satisfactory  manner.  “Let  anything 
go  wrong,”  they  say,  “and  you  will  find  the  meeting  place  packed 
to  the  doors.”  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I believe  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  voters  to  attend  the  niEetings  and  express  their  approval  if 
they  are  satisfied,  instead  of  letting  the  Selectmen  take  it  for  granted. 
It  would  at  least  show  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  these  officials  who  give  generously  of  their  time  and  ability  to 
the  business  of  government. 

So  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  greater  interest  in  these  meet- 
ings, Dr.  Cleveland  has  drawn  up  some  new  charter  proposals 
which  are  indeed  novel  and  contrary  to  the  principle  of  centralized 
authority  and  responsibility  recommended  by  the  National  Muni- 
cipal League  in  its  model  charter. 

The  proposals  were  issued  as  a supplement  to  the  “National  Muni- 
cipal Review”  for  July,  1923,  and  the  editor.  Dr.  Dodds,  in  the  fore- 
word has  this  to  say  about  the  plan: 

“The  plan  here  proposed  is  novel  to  our  experience 
and  will  arouse  discussion.  It  has  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  Cleveland  in  cooperation  with  a sub-committee  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  of  Norwood,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  present  government  of  Norwood  is  the 
manager  type  adapted  with  modifications  to  the  historic 
town  meeting  of  New  England.  The  present  adminis- 
trative structure  is  more  complicated,  with  authority 
less  centralized  and  greater  reliance  on  administrative 
boards  than  is  advocated  by  the  National  Municipal 
League.  It  has,  however,  given  results  in  an  admin- 
istrative way  gratifying  to  those  who  originally  secured 
its  introduction. 
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“ON  THE  POLITICAL  SIDE  THE  EXPERIENCE 
HAS  NOT  BEEN  SATISFACTORY.” 

This  is  the  real  complaint. 

It  has  been  said  that  only  20%  of  the  citizens  are  interested 
in  the  efficiency  of  government,  and  that  other  80%  want'  “courtesy 
and  a human  interest”  taken  in  their  welfare,  if  I may  use  Mr.  Rigs- 
by’s expression.  In  other  words,  my  problem  now  seems  to  be 
one  of  reconciling  efficiency  with  democracy,  and  I assure  I have 
gleaned  many  useful  suggestions  from  the  meetings  that  have  already 
been  held  at  this  convention  as  to  ways  in  which  this  may  be 
accomplished. 

I have  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners,  or  Select- 
men as  we  call  them,  to  “find  out  what  the  people  want,”  as  Dr. 
Dodds  puts  it,  by  keeping  in  close  touch  with  their  constituency, 
and  then  carrying  out  its  wishes  through  the  agency  of  the  General 
Manager. 

Public  meetings  are  advertised  and  held  by  the  Finance  Commis- 
sion for  the  discussion  of  every  item  in  the  budget  calling  for  an 
appropriation  before  it  goes  to  the  voters  for  action.  Citizens  are 
invited  to  come  and  criticize  or  offer  suggestions,  or  to  present  their 
requests  for  improvements  or  service  which  they  think  should  be 
furnished,  but  in  the  six  years  I have  been  Manager  not  more  than 
half  a dozen  persons  have  appeared  at  these  meetings. 

From  the  experience  of  other  towns  which  have  adopted  the 
“Representative  Town  Meeting”  plan,  I do  not  believe  Dr.  Cleve- 
land’s suggestion  will  produce  the  desired  results,  and  until  there 
is  a greater  demand  for  a change,  we  shall  continue  to  serve  the 
people  of  Norwood  to  the  best  of  our  ability  under  the  conditions 
of  our  present  charter. 

The  Presiding  Officer,  Mr.  Sherer:  You  will  notice  that  both  of 

these  managers  have  stressed  on  the  point  of  getting  information 
about  the  workings  of  government  to  the  people.  It’s  too  bad  that 
as  we  sit  here  we  couldn’t  supplement  this  managers’  association 
with  an  attendance  of  our  citizenship.  It  would  be  a wonderful  thing 
for  them  to  sit  in  and  know.  And  I believe  if  they  could  know  that 
the  managers  as  a unit  were  trying  to  get  across  what  they  were 
trying  to  do  for  them,  that  they  might  have  an  entirely  different 
attitude  towards  the  work  of  the  manager. 

Is  Manager  Calkins,  of  Albuquerque,  in  the  room? 

(As  Mr.  Calkins  was  not  present,  the  Executive  Secretary  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Calkins  had  sent  his  paper  for  publication  in  thd' 
yearbook.  This  was  ordered  done  and  Mr.  Frank  D.  Danielson  of 
Hinsdale,  111.,  was  called  upon  for  his  paper  on  the  problems  of  a 
city  manager  in  a community  of  about  10,000.) 
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Problems  of  a City  Manager  in  Cities  of 
15,000  Population 

B.  H.  Calkins,  City  Manager,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

I presume  that  the  problems  of  all  cities  in  the  15,000  class  are  so 
similar  that  a recital  of  those  having’  to  do  with  Albuquerque  will 
cover  the  field  quite  thoroughly. 

In  the  study  of  conditions  in  the  small  and  lai'ge  cities,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  many  trivial  matters  that  do  not  come  to  the 
notice  of  managers  in  the  larger  cities,  confront  some  of  us  in  the 
smaller  municipalities.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of 
time  we  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  greater  per  cent  of 
our  citizens  and,  therefore,  they  feel  free  to  bring  to  us  personal 
matters  and  problems  of  little  importance  which  must  be  listened  to 
and  investigated. 

In  mentioning  such  conditions  as  the  above,  I am  not  saying, 
however,  that  this  is  not  as  it  should  be,  for  no  doubt  in  many  in- 
stances a wide  acquaintance  is  desirable  as  the  opportunities  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  our  municipality  may  arise,  because  of  this 
close  communion. 

The  assumption  of  the  average  citizen  is  no  doubt  right,  that 
the  manager  while  the  “boss”  of  the  city,  at  the  same  time  is  the 
servant  of  the  dwellers  therein.  However,  many  of  them  are  inclined 
to  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  should  stretch  a point  in  their  favor 
to  the  detriment  of  their  neighbor.  For  these  reasons  a manager  is 
compelled  to  go  through  more  contortions  than  a Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde  if  he  shows  to  some  the 'proper  subserviency  and  at  the  same 
times  convinces  the  public  that  he  is  master  of  the  municipal  ship. 

In  passing  I should  like  to  remark  that  one  of  my  difficult  prob- 
lems has  been  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  my  department  heads  and 
clerical  forces,  who  are  forced  continually  to  meet  the  public,  the 
forebearance  they  must  observe  when  some  quick  tempered  or  irate 
citizen  heaps  abuse  and  sometimes  near  insults  upon  them.  It  would 
bs  far  easier  to  condemn  said  citizen  to  a place  much  hotter  than  the 
fires  of  the  municipal  incinerator  than  to  smile  and  hide  our  righteous 
wrath. 

If  there  is  anyone  present  who  has  solved  the  problem  of  doing 
away  with  such  petty  annoyances  as  some  of  the  following  which 
come  up  when  conferences,  budgets,  and  many  other  weightier  prob- 
lems are  confronting  the  manager,  I should  like  to  get  off  in  a corner 
with  him  and  hear  the  solution: 

“Mr.  Calkins,  So  and  So’s  dog  is  diggin’  up  my  flower  beds;  send 
the  pound  master  after  a cow  that  is  grazing  on  my  lawn;  a paper 
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from  Mr.  Jones,  is  blowing  across  on  my  yard;  send  the  street  sprink- 
ler up  to  1200 street;  my  May  water  bill  is  outrageous;  some- 

thing IS  wrong  with  the  meter  and  I know  it.” 

Once,  during  a heavy  flood,  there  came  a demand  that  I send 
men  immediately  to  turn  water  from  a certain  party’s  yard,  the  as- 
sumption being  that  the  manager  had  a little  more  power  than  Provi- 
dence in  the  case.  At  one  other  time  a woman  waited  for  a period 
of  forty-five  minutes  while  I was  disposing  of  a difficult  problem,  to 
inform  me  that  the  crowing  of  her  blooded  roosters  was  so  annoying 
to  her  neighbor  that  he  had  commenced  legal  proceedings  to  get  re- 
lief, and  what  would  I advise  her  to  do?  While  an  invitation  to  a 
chicken  dinner  as  the  simplest  expedient  would  have  met  my  approval, 
I suggested  another  remedy  which  met  with  good  results,  and  her 
roosters  are  still  living,  too. 

Of  course  most  of  the  complaints  are  referred  to  the  department 
or  persons  who  can  handle  them,  as  these  things  must  be  taken  care 
of,  and  we  endeavor  to  do  them  with  all  the  courtesy  at  our  demand, 
and  with  the  patience  of  Job. 

But  I must  hasten  on  to  matters  more  concrete.  I know  I am  not 
touching  upon  the  problems  of  the  small  cities  alone  in  bringing  up 
traffic  regulations,  as  I have  had  considerable  correspondence  with 
various  cities  within  the  past  twelve  months  in  regard  to  this;  and 
I doubt  if  we  should  get  satisfactory  results  even  if  the  best  of  all  the 
plans  submitted,  was  adopted. 

In  the  matter  of  parking  regulations  we  have  found,  in  spite  of 
great  opposition,  that  restricted  areas,  betwen  certain  hours  and  for 
limited  time,  are  desirable  and  bring  pleasing  results,  though  where 
to  draw  the  line  as  to  districts  still  bothers  us. 

The  elimination  of  taxi  cabs  from  standing  on  any  street  not  only 
helps  the  auto  traffic  but  breaks  up  the  class  of  men  who  “gang”  about 
the  cabs  and  thus  obstruct  the  sidewalks,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
light  and  often  obscene  remarks  about  and  to  lady  pedestrians. 

We  have  the  fifteen  mile  maximum  speed  limit  on  straight  way 
traffic,  but  I often  wonder  if  we  should  not  increase  that  some  and 
put  on  a minimum  limit  for  those  who  ride  up  and  down  the  main 
thoroughfare,  at  an  eight  to  ten  mile  per  hour  gait,  window  shopping 
from  the  cushions,  holding  in  leash  a line  of  cars  a block  or  two  in 
length,  containing  people  who  have  business  of  importance.  I realize 
that  many  cities  have  the  above  mentioned  regulations;  but  to  adopt 
or  not  to  adopt  is  the  problem,  as  a city  of  17,000  having  a suburban 
population  of  10,000  more,  is  betwixt  and  between  a town  a city  and 
a new  move  always  precipitates  a storm  of  objections  from  opposing 
forces. 

I must  hasten  on  to  another  phase  of  constructiveness,  which  I 
think  the  American  cities  are  neglecting  and  that  is  beautification. 
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If  we  could  realize  the  esthetic  moral  and  even  commercial  effect  pro- 
duced on  our  communities  by  reason  of  proper  arrangement  of  streets, 
buildings  etc.,  as  well  as  care  of  our  lawns,  parks,  etc.,  we  should  put 
greater  stress  on  promoting  these  ideas. 

Beautification  in  this  dry  climate  has,  in  the  past,  been  one  of 
the  difficult  problems  we  have  had  to  deal  with,  and  this  past  sum- 
mer has  seen  our  efforts  along  this  line  materially  rewarded.  By 
putting  on  ‘‘A  City  Beautiful”  campaign,  backed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  other  civic  organizations,  many  citizens  have  been  won 
over  to  the  possibilities  of  “making  the  desert  blossom  as  a rose.” 
Lawn  areas  have  been  increased  practically  100%  and  flower  beds  and 
shrubs  have  become  conspicuous. 

By  way  of  offering  incentives  to  the  movement,  the  city  gave  a 
lawn  and  garden  rate  on  water  to  those  having  over  400  square  feet  of 
lawn  Of  garden  (which  rate  was  the  regular  charge).  As  a further 
example  to  its  citizens,  the  city  more  than  doubled  in  area  her  own 
grass  plots  in  the  parks  and  around  her  buildings  besides  installing 
fountains,  aquariums,  band  stands  and  wading  pools.  In  passing  I 
might  say  that  some  doubt  existed  in  our  minds  as  to  the  advisability 
of  allowing  a reduction  in  water  rater  but  we  have  found  that,  due 
to  the  increased  consumption  in  water,  our  revenue  is  even  slightly 
greater  than  in  the  previous  year. 

We  have  always  been  aware  that  in  order  to  beautify  the  city 
as  v>^ell  as  benefit  it  in  other  respects,  paving  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  for  several  years,  by  dint  of  propaganda  and  force  we  have  been 
gradually  adding  a little  here  and  a little  there  to  this  sort  of  improve- 
ment, but  we  have  finally  reached  the  point  where  the  demands  are 
the  other  w^ay,  and  the  people  themselvs  are  forcing  paving  programs 
on  the  city.  And  what  a difference  in  a neighborhood  following  pav- 
ing! Weather  beaten  houses  are  repainted,  walks  are  laid  and  re- 
paired, weed  patches  become  lawns,  trees  soften  the  harsh  surround- 
ings, and  neighborhoods  fairly  burst  with  pride  at  the  appearance 
they  set  up  and  friendly  rivalry  between  them  is  intense. 

The  problem  of  improving  the  unkept  portions  of  the  city  is 
solved  by  the  simple  expedient  of  paving. 

In  the  foregoing,  I have  attempted  to  but  touch  lightly  upon 
various  problems  which  has  been  ours  to  solve  and  though  there 
are  many  more,  the  most  of  them  are  peculiar  to  the  municipality 
and  the  solution  can  come  only  through  our  own  efforts. 

This  much  we  have  found : that  by  working  as  closely  as  possible 
with  local  organizations  and  acquiring  the  confidence  of  coroporations 
and  individuals  through  co-operation,  obstacles  are  overcome  and 
the  little  city  forges  ahead,  and  will  in  time  take  its  place  along  side 
larger  ones. 
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Problems  of  a City  Manager  in  a Community  of 

About  10,000 

By  Frank  D.  Danielson,  City  Manager,  Hinsdale,  Illinois 

Mr.  Charman,  Members  of  the  City  Managers’  Association,  and 
Friends: 

The  problems  of  a City  Manager  in  administering  to  an  insti- 
tution like  a municipality  with  its  responsibility  for  service  entering 
into  all  of  the  various  activities  of  its  citizens,  domestically  and  com- 
mercially, to  work  effectively,  must  be  actuated  by  a continuous 
policy  or  motive  and  must  make  every  line  of  action  conform  to  a 
program  directed  towards  carrying  through  that  policy.  Changes  in 
time  and  conditions  may  affect  the  program  but  the  underlying  pol- 
icy must  be  constant. 

The  sole  function  of  a municipal  organization  is  to  render  ser- 
vice. Dividends  cannot  be  and  are  not  paid  as  a private  corporation 
at  the  end  of  a fiscal  year;  instead  of  measuring  the  earnings  in 
dollars,  the  return  to  citizens  or  stockholders  of  the  incorporation 
are  measured  in  services  which  are  given  every  day  of  the  year  in 
one  form  or  another.  It  may  come  through  the  administration  of 
public  works,  health  and  welfare  or  the  direction  of  public  safety. 
Whatever  it  is  or  where  it  may  come,  its  policy  must  be  to  subor- 
dinate all  other  considerations  to  giving  a satisfactory  service.  Ser- 
vice to  be  satisfactory  must  be  of  the  scope  and  quality  desired,  and 
it  must  be  worth  all  and  more  than  it  costs. 

A great  many  cities  and  towns  in  the  last  ten  years  have  entered 
a period  of  reconstruction  and  many  of  the  plans  and  methods  which 
have  proved  successful  have  a direct  application  in  the  every-day 
practice  of  the  city  manager.  The  shortcomings  of  the  federal  and 
commission  type  of  government  paved  the  way  for  the  commission- 
manager  form,  which  stands  first  as  the  exponent  of  business  effi- 
ciency to  render  the  service  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  theory,  the  psoblems  of  the  city  manager  in  a community  of 
10,000  population  are  the  same  as  in  a large  city,  but  in  practice  they 
are  quite  different.  Sound  business  management  involves  much  more 
than  economy  of  expenditures ; it  must  have  above  all  things  a plan 
which  the  manager  is  in  position  to  carry  out. 

In  the  community  of  10,000  or  less,  the  place  of  the  city  man- 
ager is  difficult  because  he  is  confronted  with  a multitude  of  details 
in  all  departments,  besides  being  required  to  have  contact  with  the 
major  problems  which  lead  to  a definite  program.  The  manager  is 
often  the  only  well-trained  person  in  a municipal  organization  and 
because  of  the  detail  duties  he  has  to  take  care  of,  is  at  all  times 
overcrowded  with  work.  In  a large  municipality,  department  heads 
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are  responsible  for  all  details  and  the  manager  is  more  able  to  di- 
rect his  eiforts  along  lines  which  lead  to  a constant  policy. 

By  comparing,  the  ratio  of  engineering  expenditures  to  the  sum 
total  expenditures  of  a large  city  with  one  having  a population  of 
10,000  or  less,  it  is  interesting  to  note  differences  depending  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  city’s  municipal  affairs.  In  Chicago  about  21  per 
cent  of  the  total  municipal  expenditures  are  strictly  engineering, 
about  67  per  cent  are  non-engineering,  and  about  12  per  cent  are 
composed  of  engineering  with  other  included  expenses.  These  per- 
centages have  been  computed  from  the  data  of  expenditures  as  com- 
piled in  “Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  Chicago.”  In  the 
average  size  city  like  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  strictly  engineering  expenses 
are  about  41  per  cent.  Mixed  engineering  amounts  to  5 per  cent,  and 
the  non-engineering  reaches  close  to  54  per  cent.  The  “Comparative 
Expense  Statement  of  Dayton,  Ohio,”  which  is  published  annually  by 
the  commission  of  the  city,  furnished  the  source  for  computing  these 
percentages.  If  the  financial  reports  of  cities  and  towns  of  10,000 
population  or  less  be  studied,  the  conclusion  would  be  that  a higher 
percentage  of  the  expenditures  are  strictly  engineering.  In  other 
words,  engineering  percentages  are  larger  in  the  small  towns  than  in 
a city.  The  manager  of  a large  city  is  involved  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  in  satisfying  public  sentiment  or  opinion.  In  the  small 
town  the  city  manager’s  duty  is  to  reduce  the  expenses  in  all  de- 
partments to  a minimum  besides  being  called  on  to  satisfy  public 
opinion.  If  the  administering  of  utilities  is  also  required,  a fact 
which  is  most  common  in  a small  town,  the  demands  upon  a city 
manager  are  usually  at  the  breaking  point  of  his  endurance.  In  all 
of  these  lines  of  action,  foresight,  based  upon  studies  of  the  facts 
of  the  past  and  present  and  intelligent  estimates  of  the  future  has  to 
be  the  basis  to  a program  directed  toward  carrying  through  the  pol-. 
icy  before  mentioned. 

In  viewing  the  problems  of  a city  manager  in  a town  of  10,000 
at  close  range  we  find  that  he  must  be  an  expert  in  public  health, 
economics  of  health,  disease  prevention,  sanitary  inspection,  and  food 
control;  all  of  which  are  cared  for  in  the  larger  city  by  a full-time 
doctor  or  health  commissioner.  In  welfare  work,  the  city  manager  in 
a small  town  is  often  called  on  to  help  select  suitable  sites  for  parks 
and  playgrounds,  to  supervise  and  manage  the  same,  to  administer 
to  charities  and  offer  treatment  of  minor  criminals.  In  the.  admin- 
istration of  public  safety,  the  city  manager  is  a community  of 
10,000  will  be  called  on  to  take  all  responsibility  connected  with  the 
organization,  recruiting,  training,  and  disciplining  the  police  as  well 
as  being  a master  of  crime  prevention.  In  problems  of  fire  preven- 
tion, there,  besides  overhead  administration,  the  care  of  equipment, 
training  and  discipline  and  education  of  the  public.  To  properly  ad- 
minister public  workks,  which  the  city  manager  must  do  in  the  small 
place,  a thorough  knowlege  of  city  planning  is  absolutely  essential. 
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He  must  be  equally  familiar  with  zoning  and  building  restrictions, 
building  codes,  and  aims  to  be  accomplished.  Problems  relating  to 
the  distribution  and  type  of  public  improvements,  the  supply  of  wa- 
ter, filtration  and  softening  and  underground  system  of  same;  the 
conditions  of  governing  a sewer  system  with  construction  and  main- 
tenance; refuse  disposal,  collection,  separating  waste  and  their  de- 
struction by  incineration,  reduction  or  otherwise;  streets,  their  pav- 
ing and  effect  thereon  of  traffic,  maintenance  and  cleaning. 

Besides  the  above,  which  is  along  the  line  of  public  works, 
safety,  health  and  welfare,  the  city  manager  must  understand  mu- 
nicipal jurisdiction,  constitution  and  powers  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions, right,  duties  and  liabilities  of  public  officers.  In  the  realm  of 
finance,  he  must  have  intimate  acquaintance  with  public  accounting 
and  financial  reporting,  purchasing,  sources  of  revenue  and  appro- 
priation, accounting,  budgets,  and  budget  making,  together  with 
legislative  consideration  and  action  on  same,  and  lastly,  special  as- 
sessment procedure,  general  taxation  and  sinking  funds. 

Then,  besides  all  this,  problems  of  public  employment  and  meth- 
ods of  improving  the  personnel,  standardization  of  salaries,  local 
transportation  and  publicity  or  letting  the  public  know  how  their 
community  is  being  operated,  must  ^be  solved  by  the  city  manager. 

In  other  words,  the  city  manager  of  a town  of  10,000  is  called 
upon  to  perform  the  functions  of  a health  commissioner,  lawyer, 
engineer,  business  man  and  social  worker. 

After  accepting  the  position  and  taking  office,  the  manager 
of  a new  Commission-Manager  community  will  find  himself  face 
to  face  with  the  problems  of  reorganizing  all  the  departments.  After 
reorganization,  the  installation  of  system  begins.  After  the  system 
is  installed  and  running  smoothly,  the  real  work  begins.  The  operat- 
ing methods  of  the  various  departments  must  be  studied  and  means 
devised  to  stop  the  waste  and  leaks.  After  these  problems  have  been 
worked  out,  the  manager  finds  he  has  only  begun;  he  is  confronted 
with  further  problems,  as:  zoning,  city  planning,  new  subdivisions, 
perhaps  annexations,  water  filtration  and  softening  plants,  booster 
mains  for  the  water  distribution  system,  adequate  water  supply  and 
storage,  electric  light  and  power,  manufacture  and  delivery  of  ice, 
new  municipal  buildings  including  a fire  and  police  station  , elimina- 
tion of  dangerous  street  intersections,  street  and  ornamental  light- 
ing installation,  parks  and  recreation  fields,  police  and  fire  alarm 
systems,  railroad  grade  separations,  and  numerous  other  problems 
that  are  forever  coming  up  in  a modern  and  growing  municipality. 
Then  too,  the  activities  surrounding  a well  managed  community  are 
very  important  and  must  be  studied  and  watched  in  order  to  form  a 
proper  relationship.  However,  above  everything  else,  the  city  man- 
ager in  a community  of  10,000  must  formulate  a constant  policy 
which  will  give  a service  as  has  been  described,  broad  in  scope,  good 
in  quality  and  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  the  public. 
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The  Presiding  Officer,  Mr.  Sherer:  This  Hinsdale  is  a very 

innocent  looking  place  on  the  map,  too!  (Laughter)  It  is  nothing 
but  a dot  there,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  communities  around 
it.  When  Mr.  Danielson  left  Glencoe,  to  go  to  Hinsdale,  we  were 
a little  bit  afraid  he  would  not  have  an  outlet  for  his  abilities, 
but  I think  we  will  agree  that  he  has  found  an  outlet  there  for 
his  abilities,  in  coping  with  the  many  problems  that  has  has  out- 
lined to  us;  and  I am  sure  he  has  done  his  work  well. 

The  next  speaker  I have  known  for  a number  of  years,  and 
I am  sure  you  all  have.  We  have  seen  him  smile  and  smile,  and 
I wondered,  in  seeing  his  name  here  on  the  program,  in  speaking 
about  the  problems  of  the  community,  where  he  was  administering 
for  the  people.  I did  not  imagine  there  were  any  problems  left, 
and  particularly  because  the  man  smiles  so  much,  I felt  that  per- 
haps somebody  else  had  given  him  the  data  for  his  paper.  However, 
we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Beauvais  this  morning.  (Applause) 


Problems  of  a City  Manager  in  a Community  of 
About  10,000 

By  P.  H.  Beauvais,  City  Manac/er,  Royal  Oak,  Michigan 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  For  me  to  discuss  the 

problems  of  a city  manager  in  a town  of  ten  thousand,  or  in  fact 
any  other  city,  seems  to  me  to  be  superfluous.  We  all  know  what 
the  problems  are.  What  I would  like  to  know  are  some  of  the 
solutions!  (Laughter)  Sherer  was  handing  you  something  when 
he  said  that  you  could  smile  for  us.  I know  that  it  takes  a lot 
h'  hard  work  and  hard  knocks,  and  you  don’t  get  rid  of  them  then. 

Now,  in  approaching  this  subject,  I have  tried  to  deal  vdth 
generalities.  1 w^as  afraid  that  if  I came  down  here  and  added 
my  word  for  the  city  of  Royal  Oak,  that  some  of  you  people 
present  who  are  familiar  with  the  growth  of  that  city  might  think 
I was  a paid  emissary  of  the  Royal  Oak  Real  Estate  Board. 

Problems  of  the  City  Manager  in  a City  of  About  Ten  Thousand 

These  problems  are  in  general  about  the  same,  as  those  which 
a manager  would  encounter  in  cities  of  much  larger  size — intesified 
and  complicated  to  some  degree  in  the  larger  cities,  but  never- 
theless difficult  of  solution  in  cities  of  this  size,  and  involving 
much  thought,  effort  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  mananger, 
through  the  lack  of  capable  assistance,  usually  available  to  managers 
in  the  larger  cities.  It  has  always  been  my  contention  that  the 
office  of  manager,  in  cities  of  about  this  class,  thrusts  upon  him 
a greater  amount  of  individual  responsibility  and  downright  hard 
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work  than  becomes  the  lot  of  the  city  manager  in  the  larger  cities. 

It  I were  asked  my  opinion  as  to  the  size  of  city  most  difficult 
to  manage  from  the  standpoint  of  hard  work  and  effort  expended. 
I would  place  that  size  between  ten  and  twenty  thousand,  but 
perhaps  in  this  conclusion  my  years  of  experience  in  cities  of  this 
size  have  caused  me  to  become  biased.  Of  this,  I am  sure  that 
were  it  not  for  the  lack  of  assistance  given  to  managers  in  cities 
of  this  class,  the  amount  of  detail  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
manager  and  a consequent  lack  of  time  for  the  bigger  things, 
management  in  these  cities  would  be  infinitely  simplified.  We  be- 
come so  much  engrossed  in  this  detail,  that  our  vision  for  bigger 
things  becomes  obscured.  I think  one  of  the  big  problems  for  a 
manager  in  this  class  of  city  is  properly  to  guard  against  utter 
absorption  in  detail,  which  would  cause  him  to  drift  in  to  a rut 
so  to  speak,  and  drag  his  town  after  him. 

The  problems  of  a manager  can  be  divided  in  general  into  two 
classes,  problems  of  legislation  and  problems  of  administration. 
This  would  hold  true  in  any  city,  and  these  two  general  classes 
can  be  subdivided  on  through  the  different  departments,  with  local 
conditions  in  every  locality  presenting  problems  peculiar  to  that 
particular  locality.  In  cities  in  the  class  in  which  I am  placed,  the 
legislative  branch  of  city  government,  calls  for  council  effort,  and 
advice  from  the  manager’s  office,  due  in  no  small  measure  perhaps, 
to  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners,  Mayor,  and  City  Attorney, 
either  receive  a very  small  salary  or  no  salary  at  all,  and  the 
responsipjiity  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  government  is  placed  upon  the  manager. 

In  the  case  of  ordinance  making,  the  drafting  of  ordinances, 
prior  to  the  adoption  by  the  commission,  I dare  ^ay  that  there  are 
few  city  managers  in  cities  of  this  class,  that  do  not  actually  draft 
the  majority  of  their  ordinances.  I know  that  has  been  my  ex- 
perience up  until  the  present  year^  and  I have  been  but  recently 
relieved  of  that  task,  through  the  payment  of  a salary  to  a 
competent  city  attorney  commensurate  with  the  labor  and  time 
involved.  In  rapidly  growing  communities  such  as  the  city  in 
which  I nov/  operate,  the  making  and  enforcing  of  ordinances  is 
a serious  matter,  requiring  much  time  and  attention. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  working  on  a building  code,  and  a 
zoning  ordinance,  either  of  which,  if  adopted  without  modification, 
to  a large  extent  would  stagnate  our  growth,  and  impede  our 
progress  through  the  curtailment  of  building  activity.  I have  yet 
to  read  a building  code  that  would  seem  to  fit  our  conditions,  and 
I would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  subject  further 
with  some  of  you  who  have  been  more  successful  than  I. 

Problems  of  finance,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  placed  in  two  classes, 
those  peculiar  to  cities  showing  little  or  no  development  and  those 
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to  cities  showing  very  rapid  development.  In  the  former  class, 
although  the  sums  of  money  are  not  as  gi’eat,  they  are  equally 
as  difficult  to  raise  and  so  often  bring  a reflex  in  public 
criticism  that  is  difficult  to  offset.  Maintaining  properties  in  a slow 
growing  community  is  a costly  procedure,  especially  in  some  cities 
of  this  class  where  the  structures  to  be  maintained  show  a lack 
of  attention  and  forethought  in  the  initial  design  and  construction. 

Year  after  year,  large  sums  of  money  are  raised  by  general 
tax  to  defray  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  in  many  cases  to 
retire  bonds  and  pay  interest  thereon  for  structures  that  have 
passed  out  of  existence.  In  rapidly  grovdng  communities,  the 
problem  of  finance  is  a difficult  one  and  I think  this  is  especially 
true  in  cities  of  this  class.  It  is  necessary  to  bond  and  bond 
heavily,  in  order  to  finance  needed  improvements,  in  many  instances 
as  in  the  case  of  the  city  in  \vhich  I now  operate,  close  up  to 
the  bonding  limit,  as  prescribed  by  State  law  or  charter  limitations, 
then  it  is  that  we  find  a poor  market  for  our  bonds,  with  a con- 
sequent high  rate  of  interest,  which  casts  an  additional  burden 
upon  the  tax  payer,  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  tax  rate. 

Lack  of  assistance  given  the  manager,  in  cities  of  this  class, 
as  referred  to  in  an  earlier  paragraph  of  this  paper,  complicates 
the  proper  administration  of  all  other  departments  of  city  govern- 
ments and  presents  one  of  the  big  problems  which  must  be  over- 
■come  if  the  city  manager  is  to  give  to  his  constituents  the  most 
for  their  money.  In  the  administrative  departments  the  matter  of 
proper  financial  assistance  plays  an  important  part,  it  is  a difficult 
matter  to  classify  one’s  budget,  so  that  no  department  benefits  to 
the  detriment  of  another.  This  can  be  more  easily  accomplished 
in  cities  showing  little  progress,  but  is  almost  impossible  to 
accomplish  in  rapidly  growing  communities. 

I have  just  passed  through  a year  in  which  almost  a million 
und  a half  dollars  has  been  raised  and  expended  for  public  works 
and  water  department,  as  compared  to  less  than  a quarter  of  a 
million  for  all  other  purposes.  This  procedure  in  our  particular 
case  seemed  warranted  in  view  of  the  building  activity  and  the 
crying  need  for  sewers,  water,  and  pavements. 

I must  confess  that  such  a large  outlay  of  money  for  the  two 
departments  mentioned  has  worked  a hardship  on  the  other  de- 
partments and  we  are  faced  with  a serious  problem  in  building 
up  and  equipping  police  and  fire  departments,  public  health  and 
welfare,  providing  clinics  and  proper  recreational  centers.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  public  health  and  public  welfare 
are  two  most  important  departments  of  public  activity  and  ones 
that  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  our  struggle  to  produce  structures 
which  stand  out  and  attract  the  public  eye  and  give  to  the  tax 
payer  that  feeling  of  having  received  something  for  the  money 
expended. 
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Surely  nothing  could  be  more  commendable  than  to  adopt 
measures  which  make  for  a safe  and  healthy  community  and 
provide  for  proper  recreation,  especially  for  the  children,  but  it  is 
a difficult  matter  to  convince  an  already  heavily  taxed  populace 
that  parks  and  play-grounds,  clinics,  visiting  nurses,  and  health- 
centers  are  an  absolute  necessity  when  the  need  for  sewers,  water 
supply  and  pavements  is  so  apparent.  In  the  police  and  fire  de- 
partments the  problems  encountered  in  cities  of  this  class  differ 
little  from  those  in  larger  cities,  being  governed  also  to  a large 
extent  by  local  conditions. 

In  the  case  of  the  police  department,  the  regulation  of  traffic 
plays  an  important  part.  All  too  often  cities  of  this  size  are  under- 
policed at  all  times  and  since  the  direction  of  traffic  is  a brand 
of  police  work,  which  should  be  studied  by  itself,  it  is  a problem 
to  train  patrolmen  for  this  work,  during  hours  of  heavy  traffic.  In 
connection  with  this  let  me  say  here,  that  in  our  city  the  efforts 
of  the  police  department  in  the  detection  or  prevention  of  crime 
are  negligible  when  compared  to  traffic  work. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  near  future  will  see  the  police  depart- 
ments of  cities  in  this  class  instituting  a division  of  traffic  as  has 
been  done  in  our  larger  cities.  This  seems  inevitable  in  view  of 
our  ever  increasing  volume  of  traffic.  Fire  departments  in  cities 
of  this  size  are  usually  manned  by  volunteers  and  part  paid 
personnel,  which  rarely  ever  fill  the’  requirements.  Lack  of  suf- 
ficient funds,  in  most  instances,  make  a full  paid  department  pro- 
hibitive, and  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  proper  equipment.  Only  recently  have  cities  in  this 
class  begun  the  practice  of  purchasing  equipment  by  issuing  short 
term  bonds. 

During  my  experience  as  a city  manager,  I have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  in  two  cities  in  this  class,  which  represent  two 
extremes.  In  one  city  during  the  decade  1910-1920,  the  population 
decreased  with  a corresponding  decrease  in  property  values,  from 
14,000  to  10,000,  and  in  the  other  city,  the  scene  of  my  present 
activities,  the  population  has  increased  from  6,000  to  16,000  in  three 
years.  Of  the  two  cities,  it  would  be  a difficult  matter  for  me  to 
say  which  one  presented  the  most  trying  problems.  Certainly  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  present  city  offers  the  greatest  sat- 
isfaction. 

I feel  at  this  time  that  I should  mention  one  other  problem 
encountered  by  all  managers,  in  the  smaller  cities,  and  that  is  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  chronic  knocker.  Not  the  little 
fellow  who  has  some  trivial  grievance,  but  that  class  of  citizen, 
quite  numerous  in  some  localities,  born  and  raised  in  the  town  or 
a fixture  there  for  many  years,  influential  to  some  extent,  politically 
and  otherwise  by  reason  of  his  large  acquaintance  and  length  of 
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residence  therein,  who  is  opposed  to  any  and  all  measures  that  make 
for  progress.  They  are  a class  difficult  to  educate  to  present  day 
needs  and  they  cannot  be  ignored. 

In  conclusion,  I trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  enumerating' 
herein  some  of  the  salient  features  of  Royal  Oak’s  gro'vsTh,  the 
scene  of  my  present  activities.  Royal  Oak  is  situated  ten  miles 
north  of  Detroit,  in  Oakland  County,  Michigan,  has  extended  its 
boundaries  in  the  last  two  years,  increasing  its  area  from  one 
and  one-half  to  six  square  miles.  It  had  few  or  no  sewers  two  years 
ago,  now  it  has  a comprehensive  sanitary  sewerage  system  and  dis- 
posal plant  in  the  process  of  building,  which  provides  for  a popula- 
tion of  75,000  which  we  expect  to  attain  by  1930.  It  has  a storm  sewer- 
age system,  in  the  process  of  building,  Avhich  will  ultimately  drain  ten 
square  miles,  acquired  by  contract  100,000  square  yards  of  concrete 
pavement  this  year,  increased  its  water  supply  from  one  to  5,000,000 
gallons  per  day  and  extended  its  water  main  system  fifteen  miles 
in  1923 — still  has  a part  paid  fire  department  consisting  of,  but 
seven  men.  Ws  are  situated  on  the  heaviest  travelled  highway  in  the 
United  States,  Woodward  Avenue,  twenty-three  thousand  vehicles 
passing  one  intersection  in  twenty-four  hours  by  actural  count  and 
three  state  highways  heamly  travelled  passing  through  the  city. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  transition  period  from  the  small 
town  to  the  modern  city  is  a most  trying  and  difficult  one  for  a 
city  manager.  Too  big  for  small  town  stuff,  and  too  small  to  finance 
big  city  measures. 

To  you  men  who  manage  large  cities,  let  me  say,  you  may 
have  “positions,”  Ave  have  only  “jobs.” 


Problems  of  a City  Manager  in  a Community  of 
About  5,000 

By  N.  A.  Kemmish,  City  Manager,  Alliance,  Neb. 

Eveiw  city  has  problems  which  are  not  found  in  other  cities. 
Rather  than  give  here  the  problems  of  one  city  like  Alliance,  I felt 
that  a general  discussion  of  practices  and  methods  used  in  a num- 
ber of  cities  of  the  5,000  class  would  be  more  beneficial. 

Before  preparing  this  paper  a questionnaire  was  submitted  to 
a number  of  cities  from  4,000  to  6,000  population.  These  questions 
while  general  in  nature  covered  nearly  every  important  phase  of  city 
government.  Replies  were  received  from  22  city  managers  repre- 
senting nearly  one  half  the  cities  of  the  5,000  class. 
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These  22  cities  as  indicated  by  red  stars  on  the  map  are  distribu- 
ted over  a large  part  of  the  United  States.  These  replies  will  be 
fairly  representative  of  the  practices  and  problems  found  in  cities  of 
the  5,000  class.  Unfortunately  time  will  not  permit  us  to  give  here 
the  name  of  each  individual  city  and  its  problems  and  solutions.  In 
order  to  save  time  it  has  been  necessary  to  condense  these  replies  into 
general  statements.  These  statements  wall  indicate  the  method  most 
generally  used  in  the  various  branches  of  city  govenment. 

Thirteen  of  the  22  cities  report  no  opposition  whatever  to  the  City 
Manager  fonu  of  government.  No  doubt  this  is  gratifying  to  those 
who  believe  in  this  form  of  government.  This  satisfied,  contented 
feeling,  however,  sometimes  leads  to  indifference  and  eventually  to 
our  undoing.  Those  who  believe  in  the  old  order  of  things  are  always 
ready  to  stage  a comeback,  especially  whenever  the  good  average 
citizen  falls  asleep. 

One-fourth  of  the  cities  report  slight  opposition  coming  from 
the  old  politicians.  Three  cities  report  some  opposition  to  the  salary 
paid  the  city  manager.  The  city  making  the  most  complaint,  however, 
is  the  largest  city  and  pays  the  lov/est  salary.  It  is  evident  from  this 
that  the!  public  must  be  made  to  realize  that  while  all  men  may  be 
created  equal  it  takes  more  money  to  keep  a good  city  manager  than 
it  does  a day  laborer. 

One  city  reports  trouble  from  bootleggers  and  a council  having 
wet  proclivities.  There  is  only  one  solution  to  this  and  that  is  100% 
law’'  enforcement. 

It  is  a city  manager’s  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  land  are 
enforced  whether  the  law^s  are  good  or  bad.  He  has  no  choice  what- 
ever. If  a city  manager  will  do  fearlessly  what  he  knows  is  right  he 
will  gain  respect  and  win  out  in  the  end.  The  fact  that  a little  op- 
position exists  is  not  a bad  sign.  Since  good  government  at  best  is 
only  a compromise  of  extremes  there  is  no  form  of  government  which 
will  satisfy  all  people  no  matter  how  perfect  it  may  be.  We  must 
always  expect  and  it  takes  a little  opposition  to  keep  up  interest.  In 
order  for  the  people  to  keep  up  interest  you  must  let  them  know 
what  is  going  on  in  city  affairs. 

Some  form  of  publicity  is  necessary.  The  public  as  a rule  will 
be  a fair  judge  if  you  will  but  give  them  the  facts.  Nearly  every 
city  gives  such  articles  to  the  newspapers  as  news  items.  Three  cities 
depend  upon  talks  before  the  various  civic  clubs  of  the  city.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  a few  of  the  cities  put  out  annual  reports.  One  city 
reports  paid  advertising.  This  is  usually  not  necessary  as  anything 
you  may  have  to  tell  the  public  about  city  affairs  is  “news”  and  the 
papers  are  glad  to  print  it  as  news.  Articles  should  be  prepared  and 
given  to  each  newspaper  in  your  city  at  the  same  time,  ihis  is  the 
best  and  most  generally  used  form  of  publicity. 

Nearly  every  city  reports  excellent  co-operation  from  their  city 
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councils  and  all  are  working  in  harmony.  Two  cities  report  that  mem- 
bers of  the  council  k:ep  interfering  with  city  employees.  This  prac- 
tice will  lower  the  efficiency  of  any  city  organization.  Members  of  the 
council  should  be  made  to  realize  this  and  discontinue  such  practices. 

In  the  matter  of  finances,  only  4 cities  report  trouble  in  getting 
sufficient  tax  levies.  This  is  due  to  the  low  tax  limits  set  by  state 
statutes.  One  city  makes  up  its  deficit  by  hea^^’•  fines  on  bootleggers. 
One  city  reports  that  after  paying  bond  obligations,  there  is  little 
left  for  city  government  operation. 

In  one-half  of  the  22  cities  the  commissioners  appoint  the  head 
of  the  finance  department.  In  one-fourth  of  them  the  City  Manager 
appoints  or  acts  as  such  head.  In  2 cities  the  people  elect  the  finance 
head.  The  salary  paid  the  head  of  the  finance  department  in  these 
22  cities  varies  from  nothing  to  $3,000.00  per  year.  The  duties  of 
such  departmental  head  in  most  cases  are  confined  to  the  city  treas- 
urer’s work.  In  a few  cases  he  acts  in  a dual  capacity  of  City  Treas- 
urer and  City  Clerk.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a wide  variation  in 
who  selects  the  finance  head.  There  is  also  a wide  variation  in  the 
salary  paid.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  in  this  particular  at  least 
the  methods  used  in  city  manager  cities  are  a long  way  from  being 
uniform. 

Very  few  cities  have  had  difficulty  in  paying  city  obligations. 
A great  many  of  them  have  a good  cash  balance  on  hand.  This 
speaks  volumes  for  this  form  of  government  as  in  most  of  these  cases 
the  accounts  were  overdrawn  under  the  old  form  of  government. 

Ore  of  the  problems  which  has  bothered  a number  of  cities  is 
the  financing  of  short  term  improvements.  City  Manager  C.  H. 
Petersen  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan,  has  solved  this  by  selling  over 
the  counter  short  term  improvement  bonds.  To  illustrate  he  gives 
us  the  following  example: 

“We  constructed  a sanitary  sewer  at  an  estimated  cost  of  S5,000. 
The  district  assessed  according  to  benefits.  The  assessment  was 
spread  over  a period  of  5 yearly  installments,  the  first  one  due  June 
1,  1923  and  one  each  year  thereafter  until  paid.  This  made  it  nec- 
essary for  us  to  sell  $4,000.00  of  bonds  in  order  to  get  money  to  do 
the  work  this  summer.  We  issued  4,  $1,000.00  bonds  which  will  be 
due  on  the  foliovdng  dates:  June  15,  1924,  June  15,  1925,  June  15, 
1926,  June  15,  1927.  We  make  them  6%  bonds  so  they  vnl\  sell 
readily.  Three  year  improvements  vmrk  the  same  way  except  we 
issue  bonds  for  two  years  only,  the  first  installment  being  paid  in 
the  June  taxes  of  that  year. 

Another  advantage  of  this  form  of  financing;  the  city  takes  up 
these  short  term  bonds  out  of  the  sinking  funds  on  hand  accumulated 
for  retiring  long  term  bonds.  Short  term  financing  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  plan  for  a city  to  engage  in. 
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There  is  no  question  about  it  being  easier  to  finance  city  improve- 
ments under  the  city  manager  plan  than  under  the  old  Mayor  Coun- 
cil form.  Take  my  own  city,  Alliance,  Nebraska,  for  example.  Under 
the  old  form  of  government  our  local  banks  had  never  bought  a dol- 
lar’s worth  of  local  bonds  in  35  years.  During  the  past  year  local 
banks  competed  with  outside  bidders  and  bought  every  bond  sold, 
totalling  nearly  $50,000.  In  addition  to  this  they  have  been  buying  up 
all  the  old  bonds  they  can  get  hold  of.  Nearly  every  day  I am  asked 
if  I know  of  some  city  bonds  they  can  get.  I asked  the  president  of 
one  of  our  banks  why  it  was  that  they  would  buy  our  bonds  now 
and  never  did  so  before.  His  reply  was  that  he  had  not  considered: 
our  bonds  very  good  security  but  now  that  we  had  a definite  business- 
system  of  taking  care  of  them  he  considered  our  bonds  better  security 
than  anything  outside  and  would  take  up  to  $100,000.  When  our  local 
bankers  look  upon  our  securities  in  this  light  our  citizens  will  do  the 
same  and  financing  city  improvements  will  be  easy. 

The  policy  in  one-half  of  the  22  cities  has  been  to  expand  and! 
make  new  bond  issues  to  pay  for  the  improvements.  The  other  one- 
half  are  issuing  no  new  bonds  but  instead  are  paying  off  the  old  ones 
and  at  the  same  time  making  necessary  improvements  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  paid  for  in  cash. 

Two  cities  report  the  need  for  better  accounting  systems  and  each 
one  of  these  cities  has  employed  a different  accountant  toi  install  a 
system  and  each  will  have  a different  system.  A uniform  system  of 
accounting  for  cities  is  a problem  yet  unsolved  and  it  should  be 
solved. 

• A few  cities  report  trouble  in  collecting  special  assessment  taxes. 
This  has  been  solved  in  one  city  by  keeping  a complete  record  of  taxes 
on  every  lot  in  town.  Cards  and  maps  are  used  for  records.  This 
city  has  gone  into  this  matter  in  a very  thorough  manner.  Due  to 
the  modesty  of  the  city  manager  he  requests  that  I withold  his  name. 
However,  he  is  here  at  this  meeting  and  I am  sure  he  would  be  glad 
to  explain  this  in  detail  to  any  city  manager  interested.  We  are  very 
sorry  indeed  that  time  will  not  allow  us  to  give  his  splendid  detailed 
description  of  his  solution  of  this  problem. 

Four  cities  are  having  trouble  in  increasing  their  incomes  to  pay 
off  deficits  inherited.  Where  the  tax  levies  are  up  to  the  limit  the 
next  best  way  to  raise  the  money  is  by  occupation  taxes  upon  as  many 
lines  of  business  as  is  necessary  to  get  the  required  amount  of  money. 
One  city  reports  it  has  trouble  in  getting  enough  interest  on  its  bank 
deposits  while  another  says  it  is  growing  so  fast  that  the  bond  limits 
interfere  with  its  growth.  These  two  cities  are  in  a class  by  them- 
selves. 

The  head  of  the  Law  Department  or  City  Attorney  is  appointed 
bv  the  City  Council  or  Mayor  in  nearly  all  cities.  The  City  Manager 
appoints  him  in  only  4 cities.  The  salary  paid  the  city  attorney  varies. 
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from  $25.00  to  $200.00  per  month.  The  majority  of  cities  pay  between 
$50.00  and  $75.00  per  m.onth. 

The  Police  Judge  in  one-half  of  the  cities  is  appointed  by  the 
council.  In  nearly  one-half  of  them  he  is  elected  by  the  people.  He 
is  appointed  by  the  City  Manager  in  only  one  city.  The  salary  paid 
the  Judge  in  one-third  of  the  cities  is  the  fees  of  the  office.  In  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  cities  he  gets  a salary  ranging  from 
$25.00  to  $75.00  per  month  with  $50.00  per  month  as  an  average. 

In  liquor  cases  about  one-half  of  the  cities  try  them  by  city  ordi- 
nance and  the  other  one-half  by  state  statutes  or  both.  As  a rule 
convictions  are  fairly  satisfactory  in  liquor  cases.  Three-fourths  of 
the  cities  are  bothered  with  bootleggers,  some  more  than  others. 
Handling  of  liquor  cases  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  found  in 
these  cities.  In  18  of  the  22  cities  the  people  are  for  law  enforcement. 

The  fact  that  better  than  three-fourths  of  the  cities  own  their 
water  works  shows  this  to  be  the  most  popular  form  of  ownership. 
A good  water  supply  is  a public  necessity.  Nearly  one-half  the  cities 
depend  upon  wells  for  their  supply.  Nearly  every  city  depending 
upon  wells  has  a problem  in  getting  sufficient  water.  This  is  purely  a 
local  problem  and  we  cannot  help  them  here.  Over  one-half  of  the 
cities  chlorinate  their  water.  This  is  a very  effective  method  of  safe- 
guarding the  consumers  against  contaminated  water. 

The  city-owned  electric  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  as  popular 
as  the  water  plant,  there  being  only  5 cities  of  the  22  which  own 
their  electric  plants.  Since  less  than  one-third  of  the  cities  have 
problems  along  this  line  we  will  not  take  the  time  here  to  discuss 
these  problems. 

These  22  cities  have  on  an  average  10  miles  of  paved  streets. 
Two  cities,  one  in  Illinois,  and  one  in  California  are  nearly  100%  paved. 
More  than  one-half  of  these  cities  have  horse-drawn  sweepers  for 
cleaning  the  pavement.  Three  cities  have  pick-up  sweepers.  Three 
use  only  hand  cleaners  and  three  have  flushes.  Nearly  all  cities  clean 
pavements  in  the  business  section  daily  and  in  the  residence  section 
twice  a week.  A few  cities  oil  or  gravel  and  cinder  the  unimproved 
streets,  the  majority  of  cities  however  only  grade  and  drag  them. 

In  nearly  every  city  the  problem  of  maintaining  their  diii;  streets 
is  an  important  one.  There  is  a demand  for  a cheap  paving  for  this 
and  one  which  will  be  within  reach  of  the  smaller  cities  who  can’t 
afford  expensive  paving.  Mr.  L.  J.  Houston,  City  Manager  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia,  has  a good  solution  for  this  problem  which  he 
gives  as  follows: 

“After  constructing  concrete  curbs  and  gutters  we  grade  the 
streets  up  to  a proper  surface  with  local  sand-clay-gravel  taken  from 
a farm  owned  by  the  City.  After  due  process  of  rolling  and  sprinkl- 
ing in  order  to  complete  this  surface  as  a water  bound  macadam  we 
sweep  off  the  loose  material  and  cover  the  surface  with  either  hot 
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asphalt  or  hot  tar  pitch,  poured  by  hand  and  on  top  of  this,  while  it  is 
still  hot,  we  spread  washed  gravel  of  the  %-inch  size.  This  gives  a 
nice  clean  street  from  the  beginning  and  in  the  course  of  a very  short 
time  the  surface  of  the  street  takes  on  the  appearance  of  sheet  as- 
phalt. Our  experience  has  been  that  a street  >so  constructed  will  carry 
any  load  that  the  higher  priced  paving  will  carry.  In  other  words  this 
bituminous  coating  we  are  using  keeps  the  water  from  the  sand-clay- 
gravel  macadam  underneath  and  as  long  as  this  macadam  kept  dry 
it  will  carry  any  load  to  which  streets  are  subjected.  We  have  more 
than  one-half  of  our  streets  paved  in  this  manner,  and  we  are  very 
much  pleased  with  the  result.  The  total  cost  of  macadam  and  cover- 
ing is  about  25c  per  square  yard,  which  is  about  what  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  would  amount  to  for  the  higher  paving.  The  holes 
which  appear  in  the  paving  are  very  quickly  and  easily  repaired,  and 
while  the  holes  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  higher  priced 
paving  I doubt  if  the  total  cost  thereof  per  square  yard  per  annum 
would  be  very  much  greater.  We  use  paving  pitch  for  these  repairs, 
which  paving  pitch  we  manufacture  here  in  our  municipally  owned 
gas  plant,  where  I have  erected  a tar  still  in  which  I am  making  a 
paving  pitch  equal  in  every  respect  to  either  Tarvia  or  Ugite,  and  at 
a fraction  of  what  it  would  cost  to  buy  either  of  these  materials. 
As  far  as  I am  aware  this  is  the  only  municipally  owned  gas  plant 
in  the  country  in  which  the  tar  by-product  is  so  converted.” 

City  Manager  Houston  is  here  and  will  be  glad  to  tell  us  more 
about  this  kind  of  paving. 

San  Rafael,  California,  has  heavy  swift  traffic  on  its  macadam 
streets.  By  surfacing  the  macadam  v/ith  2 inches  of  asphaltic  con- 
crete which  costs  $1.15  per  square  yard  complete,  it  is  proving  very 
satisfactory. 

In  the  matter  of  sanitation,  nearly  one-half  of  the  22  cities  have 
some  kind  of  sanitary  sewer  disposal  plants.  The  Imhoff  tank  leads 
all  others  in  number  installed  and  is  generally  giving  satisfaction. 
Tree  roots  clogging  the  sanitary  sewers  is  giving  trouble  in  a num- 
ber of  cities.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  satisfactory  solution  avail- 
able. Sand  getting  into  the  sewers  is  bothering  in  a few  cities.  Tight 
fitting  covers  on  manholes  is  suggested  as  a remedy  for  this. 

Every  city  except  one  has  some  sort  of  garbage  disposal  system. 
In  nearly  all  cities  it  is  removed  by  private  contractor  with  prices 
regulated  by  the  city.  These  prices  vary  with  an  average  of  75c  per 
month  for  two  pick-ups  per  week.  For  residences  and  business  houses 
accordingly.  Two  cities  have  incinerator  plants  and  a third  is  con- 
templating building  one.  As.  our  cities  gTow  these  plants  oftentimes 
become  necessary.  City  Manager  W.  B.  "Williams  of  Stanford,  Florida, 
has  a Nye  Odorless  plant  which  cost  $9,000.00  and  has  a capacity  of 
25  tons  every  10  hours.  The  plant  is  located  on  a block  of  ground 
at  the  edge  of  the  city.  On  this  same  ground  is  the  city  pond,  stock 
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barns,  residence  for  keepers,  etc.  Also  the  city  material  yard,  stor- 
age barns,  etc.  The  incinerator  burns  dead  animals,  tree  trimmings, 
paper  boxes  and  boxes  and  all  the  garbage  and  trash  from  garbage 
cans.  The  boxes  from  stores  etc.,  furnish  sufficient  fuel  except  in 
wet  weather.  One  man  and  boy  operate  the  plant  and  do  the 
burning.  The  city  sells  garbage  cans  at  wholesale  and  people  readily 
buy  them. 

City  Manager  Oscar  Dobbs  of  Nowata,  Oklahoma,  has  a very 
complete  ordinance  covering  sanitary  conditions  in  general  including 
the  garbage  disposal.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  the  time  to  dis- 
cuss it  here. 

There  are  many  interesting  problems  in  the  Public  Welfare  De- 
partment but  time  will  not  permit  us  to  deal  with  them  here  so  will 
pass  on  to  the  Public  Safety  Department. 

In  about  one-fourth  of  the  cities  the  Council  or  Mayor  still  ap- 
points the  Chief  of  Police.  In  all  the  rest  of  the  cities,  the  City  Man- 
ager appoints  him.  The  usual  salary  paid  a Police  Chief  is  $150.00 
to  $175.00  per  month.  The  number  of  men  on  the  police  force  varies 
from  2 to  10  with  an  average  of  about  4 men.  Nearly  every  city 
has  a Ford  car  for  the  police  and  many  cities  in  addition  have  motor- 
cycles. In  a majority  of  the  cities  the  police  department  is  working 
smoothly  with  better  results  in  those  cities  where  the  city  manager 
makes  the  appointments. 

In  the  matter  of  Fire  Departments  4 cities  have  all  paid  men. 
The  usual  practice  in  most  of  the  cities  is  to  have  a combination  of 
paid  and  volunteer  department.  The  number  of  paid  men  varies  from 
one  to  six,  the  majority  of  cities  having  2 paid  men  and  the  rest  are 
volunteers.  The  number  of  volunteer  men  vary  from  4 to  40  with  an 
avzrage  of  about  20  men.  A majority  of  the  cities  have  pumpers. 
Nearly  all  cities  have  motor  combination  hose  and  chemical  trucks. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  in  city  manager  cities 
there  is  a wide  variation  in  the  methods  used  in  every  phase  of  city 
government.  Every  city  has  its  own  system.  The  term  “City  Man- 
ager” as  it  is  used  today  is  a misnomer.  It  has  a different  meaning 
in  every  city.  This  should  not  be.  The  term  “City  Manager”  should 
mean  the  same  thing  in  every  city.  One  of  the  greatest  problems 
before  this  National  City  Managers’  Association  is  to  work  out  and 
adopt  some  uniform  system  of  terms  applicable  to  City  Manager  cities. 
This  means  a tremendous  amount  of  work  and  years  of  study.  I 
would  recom^mend  to  this  convention  that  this  year  a permanent  com- 
mittee of  five  be  chosen  to  make  a study  of  the  various  phases  of  city 
government  and  report  to  this  convention  each  year  its  findings.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  City  Manager  cities  be  classified  into  5 groups 
according  to  population.  In  classifying  these  cities  into  these  five 
groups  the  grouping  should  be  such  that  the  problems  encountered 
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within  a given  group  will  be  of  a similar  character.  Small  cities  have 
problems  not  found  in  larger  cities  and  large  cities  have  problems 
not  in  common  to  small  cities.  This  grouping  should  alsoi  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  there  are  more  smaller  cities  having  city  man- 
agers than  there  are  larger  ones.  Each  group  should  contain  as  far 
as  possible  about  an  equal  number  of  cities.  The  5 members  of  this 
permanent  committee  may  be  chosen  one  from  each  of  the  five  groups 
of  cities  above  mentioned.  Each  of  these  five  members  in  turn  to  be 
chairman  of  a group  sub-committee  chosen  by  himself  from  among  the 
cities  in  his  group. 

The  work  of  these  committees  could  be  classified  about  as  follows : 

GENERAL.  Under  this  heading  a study  of  all  the  problems  of 
a general  nature  such  as  a uniform  charter  so  that  the  duties  and 
powers  of  city  managers  are  uniform  in  the  various  states  and  cities. 
Matters  of  PUBLIC  POLICY,  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  PUBLICITY, 
opposition  to  the  City  Manager  form,  its  cause  and  remedy.  Other 
divisions  of  this  committee  to  take  up  problems  arising  in  the  various 
city  departments  such  as  Finance  & Accounting,  Law,  Public  Service, 
Welfare  and  Public  Safety. 

If  the  term  “City  Manager”  is  to  mean  anything  it  should  mean 
that  we  are  all  leaders  and  use  the  very  best  methods  in  all  our  acti- 
vities. We  can  only  arrive  at  the  best  solution  by  co-operation,  study, 
and  experience.  The  program  of  this  convention  could  be  arranged 
so  that  the  reports  of  these  committees  can  be  heard.  City  Man- 
agers should  co-operate  with  the  members  of  the  National  Munici- 
pal League  and  make  a study  of  and  adopt  some  uniform  system 
of  city  accounting  so  that  the  same  classification  of  accounts  may  be 
used  in  different  cities.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  problems  we 
should  endeavor  to  solve. 

The  City  Manager  form  of  government  is  still  young.  It  is 
on  trial  before  the  American  people  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon 
us.  If  this  form  of  government  is  to  endure  we  as  City  Managers 
must  through  unselfish  co-operation  and  work  ever  push  onward, 
'and  upward  so  that  we  can  give  to  our  cities  the  highest  quality  of 
governmental  service. 


Problems  of  a City  Manager  in  a Community  of 
About  5,000 

By  J.  P.  Broome,  Tovm  Manager,  Salem,  Virginia 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Members  of  the  City  Managers’  Asso- 
ciation, and  Visitors:  When  I received  a letter  from  Mr.  BrovMilow 

asking  me  to  prepare  a paper  on  the  subject  of  the  city  manager 
in  a community  of  five  thousand  people,  I at  once  thought  of  some 
of  the  other  subjects  that  had  been  assigned  on  this  program;  and 
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after  thinking’  it  over  carefully,  I decided  to  simply  give  a 
history,  as  it  vv^ere,  of  the  problems  that  we  have  had  in  Salem 
this  year.  And  after  listening  to  the  other  papers,  I am 
certainly  glad  I did  not  undertake  to  say  anything  about  what  a 
city  manager  should  do,  because  the  same  problems  that  hold  in 
a larger  city  do  not  hold  in  the  small  ones. 

I will  give  you  a little  history  of  Salem,  so  that  you  will  be 
acquainted  with  the  location  of  it,  and  in  that  way  get  some  idea 
of  how  our  problems  were  a little  different  from  the  problems 
that  you  have  in  cities  of  the  same  size. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Members,  and  Visitors: 

In  talking  about  the  problems  of  a City  Manager  in  a com- 
munity of  5,000  people,  I will  mention  only  that  city  I represent, 
which  is  Salem,  Virginia,  and  will  touch  on  the  bigger  problems 
we  have  had  to  solve  in  the  order  in  which  they  came. 

Salem,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  southwest  Virginia,  is  located 
on  the  Roanoke  River  about  8 miles  from  Roanoke,  Virginia.  The 
location  is  ideal  and  the  climate  one  that  insures  the  best  of  health; 
this  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a large  tubercular  sani- 
torium  just  outside  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city.  The  last  census 
gave  Salem  5,165  population.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  a popula- 
tion of  about  1,000  people  in  what  is  called  South  Salem,  south  of 
Roanoke  River.  We  have  to  furnish  these  people  with  light  and 
water;  in  fact,  the  only  thing  that  we  do  not  give  them  that  we; 
give  the  people  in  the  Towm  is  street  construction.  There  is  at 
present  on  the  part  of  South  Salem  a strong  desire  for  the  Town 
to  extend  its  corporate  limits  to  take  in  this  section. 

There  are  two  large  orphanages  in  Salem.  One  of  them  be- 
longs to  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  other  to  the  Baptist  Church,  but 
the  children  admitted  to  these  institutions  are  from  all  denomina- 
tions. 

The  industries  in  Salem  consist  of  a large  Cigarette  Machine 
Manufacturing  Company,  a clothing  manufacturing  company. 
Foundry  and  Machine  Works,  a large  Tanning  Company,  which  is 
our  largest  industry.  Shanks  Milling  Company,  which  manufactures 
all  sorts  of  wheat  and  corn  products,  and  numerous  small  factories 
which  do  not  have  a very  large  payroll. 

As  is  generally  the  case  in  changing  from  the  old  to  the  new 
form  of  government,  the  old  employees  worked  hardest  against  the 
adoption  of  the  new  form.  Naturally  when  the  change  was  made 
a majority  of  the  people  expected  a change  to  be  made  in  the 
personnel  of  the  organization.  But  since  these  men  were  the  ones 
who  knew  all  about  the  management  of  the  different  departments, 
it  was  only  a question  of  bringing  them  to  the  new  way  of  think- 
ing. In  our  Town  all  these  men  were  re-appointed.  About  half 
of  them  soon  showed  loyalty  and  co-operation  with  the  Manager; 
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otheis  were  at  first  a little  rebellious,  but  as  soon  as  they  found 
they  had  to  co-operate  or  lose  their  jobs  they  came  in  with 
wonderful  spirit  and  now  are  making  splendid  men  in  their 
positions. 

The  biggest  problem  a manager  in  a small  city  has  is  that 
of  convincing  the  people  that  the  money  should  be  spent  where 
it  does  the  most  people  the  most  good.  It  has  always  been  the 
custom,  and  I believe  that  to  a certain  extent  this  is  true  in  larger 
cities  as  well,  to  spend  the  money  where  it  would  get  the  most 
votes;  or  if  a man  on  the  Council  didn’t  care  to  be  re-elected  he 
would  spend  the  money  to  his  own  interest.  This  was  especially 
true  of  the  street  work. 

In  the  smaller  city  you  are  much  more  accessible  to  the 
people  and  any  citizen  thinks  it  his  bounden  duty  to  stop  you  on 
the  street  and  tell  of  some  street  that  should  be  fixed,  or  some- 
thing that  you  should  or  should  not  do.  Another  problem  of  the 
manager  in  a smaller  city  which  the  manager  of  a large  city 
does  not  have,  is  that  of  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  the  city 
finances.  In  the  larger  city  the  City  Auditor  is  appointed  by 
the  Council  and  is  directly  responsible  to  them.  The  smaller  city 
does  not  have  an  Auditor  but  has  a Clerk  appointed  by  the 
Council,  but  as  was  the  case  in  our  Town  the  Council  looked  to 
the  Manager  to  see  that  the  work  was  done  in  an  efficient  manner. 
There  were  absolutely  no  records  of  any  kind  when  we  came  into 
office,  which  presented  one  of  our  biggest  problems.  After  a study 
of  several  months  duration  we  set  up  a system  of  bookkeeping 
and  it  has  worked  very  satisfactorily. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  our  accounting  system  was  to  de- 
termine the  fi'xed  value  of  the  assets  of  the  Town.  In  the  case 
of  the  light  plant  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  do  this,  as  a man  was 

put  on  this  work  who  made  a complete  inventory  of  every  piece 

of  equipment  in  use,  even  going  into  detail  in  counting  the  number 
of  crossarms,  pins,  and  other  small  items  of  the  entire  plant.  But 
when  it  came  to  a question  of  the  value  of  the  water  and  sewer 
system  it  was  a difficult  problem.  These  lines  had  been  laid  piece 
by  piece  for  the  past  50  years.  In  order  to  get  the  information 
necessary  for  this  value  we  had  to  dig  test  holes  at  various  points 
and  to  rely  on  the  word  of  some  of  the  old  citizens  as  to  when 

the  lines  were  constructed.  We  then  took  the  present  value  of 

all  the  equipment,  less  depreciation,  and  thus  we  have  a com- 
paratively close  valuation.  After  making  this  investigation  we 
found  that  while  the  Electric  Light  Plant  was  operating  at  a 
profit  of  20  per  cent  the  water  department  was  operating  at  a 
loss  of  about  the  same  amount.  It  was  the  first  time  that  anyone 
had  known  the  exact  status  of  these  two  departments. 

Salem  owns  its  water  and  light  plants.  The  source  of  water 
supply  is  a spring  within  the  city  limits  which  furnishes  an 
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adequate  supply  of  water  except  in  very  dry  weather,  when  a 
deep  well  has  to  be  pumped.  This  deep  well  is  very  expensive 
to  operate,  requiring  double  the  amount  of  power  and  labor  to  pump 
water  for  the  daily  consumption. 

The  Town  has  two  water  systems:  One  of  them  is  a 150,000 

gallon  tank  known  as  high  pressure  system;  the  other  is  a 180,000 
gallon  reservoir  known  as  low  pressure  system.  The  water  is 
pumped  from  the  spring  to  the  two  above-mentioned  containers. 
There  has  been  a great  deal  of  complaint  from  the  citizens  due  to 
the  chlorination  of  the  water.  The  State  Health  Department  in 
Richmond  analyzes  the  water  once  a month  and  whenever  the 
amount  of  chlorine  is  lowered  the  analysis  shows  increased  pollu- 
tion, whereas  when  we  keep  the  amount  of  chlorine  up  to  the 
standard  required  by  the  State  the  citizens  of  the  Town  complain 
about  the  taste  of  the  water.  The  water  problem  is  one  which 
must  be  solved  within  the  next  few  years,  since  the  supply  is  not 
great  enough  to  take  care  of  increase  in  population.  The  Town 
owns  water  rights  in  the  county  of  South  Salem,  in  the  form 
of  two  springs  to  supply  the  town  of  South  Salem.  There  is  also 
an  additional  spring  in  this  vicinity  with  a flow  of  50,000  gallons 
per  day.  It  is  from  this  source  that  we  contemplate  getting  a 
supply  for  our  low  pressure  system,  the  surplus  to  be  turned  into 
our  Town  spring  to  be  pumped  into  the  high  pressure  system. 
There  is  also  a possibility  of  getting  water  from  the  north  moun- 
tain to  run  by  gravity  into  our  high  pressure  tank,  or  of  getting- 
water  from  Roanoke  River.  This  last  would  require  a tremendous 
outlay  of  mcnsy  for  a filtration  plant,  out  of  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  Town.  This  is  one  way  in  which  the  problems  of  the 
small  city  are  harder  to  solve  than  similar  problems  in  a larger 
city — the  revenues  do  not  justify  any  large  outlay. 

As  stated  above,  the  Electric  Light  Plant  is  owned  by  the 
Town.  The  Town,  however,  does  not  operate  the  plant.  The  cur- 
rent, purchased  from  the  Appalachian  Power  Company  through  the 
Roanoke  Railway  and  Electric  Company,  comes  into  the  Town 

through  a 11,000  volt  line  and  is  stepped  down  to  2200  volts.  It 

is  then  furnished  to  the  citizens  through  the  2200  line. 

The  Street  Lighting  system  is  one  to  which  considerable 
thought  and  study  have  been  given  during  the  past  year.  The 

present  system  consists  of  arc  lights  which  are  on  the  direct  cur- 

rent. This  system,  requires  Mercury  tube  transformers  and  necessi- 
tates keeping  a man  on  duty  at  the  plant  all  night.  We  are  now 
working  on  an  alternating  current  system  which  will  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  having  a man  on  duty  at  nights. 

The  question  of  street  improvement  is  one  that  every  city  oi 
any  size  must  solve,  but  the  problem  in  Salem  seems  larger  than 
in  most  cities  of  5,000  population,  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  128  miles  of  streets  and  alleys  within  the  corporate  limits. 
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Cities  much  larger  haven’t  any  more  streets  to  maintain  than  v/e 
have.  When  the  City  Manager  form  of  Government  went  into 
effect  there  were  in  this  128  miles  only  about  two  miles  of  hard 
surface  paved  streets.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  one  of  our  largest 
problems  is  that  of  street  improvement.  With  such  a limited 
amount  of  revenue  it  is  hard  to  make  permanent  improvement, 
and  we  did  not  feel  like  asking  the  people  for  a bond  issue  until 
we  had  demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  new  form  of  government 
to  handle  money  economically. 

Main  Street  is  one  m.ile  long  from  the  center  of  Town  to  the 
Electric  Light  Plant  at  Lake  Spring.  One  half  of  this  had  been 
built  by  contract  under  the  old  form  of  government  at  a cost  of 
$34,000.00.  This  money  was  raised  by  bond  issue  voted  for  the 
Salem  Road  District  and  took  in  a part  of  the  County  Road  as  well. 
The  other  half  of  this  street  was  in  a fearful  condition  when  we 
came  into  office  about  a year  ago. 

The  question  of  getting  funds  to  do  this  work  was  another 
problem.  Since  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  a bond  issue  the 
Council  decided  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  go  on  with  the 
work  in  such  a way  as  to  show  the  people  the  money  would  be 
spent  economically,  and  to  borrow  if  necessary.  After  making  a 
study  of  this  work  it  was  decided  that  the  work  be  done  by  the 
Town  forces  instead  of  by  contract,  at  a saving  of  at  least  20 
per  cent,  the  total  cost  being  $16,000,  whereas  the  cost  of  the  first 
half  had  been  $34,000.00.  The  first  half  was  of  penetration 
macadam;  our  part  was  a nine  foot  strip  of  six  inch  reinforced 
concrete  on  either  side  of  the  car  track.  The  strip  between  the 
two  concrete  strips  belonging  to  the  Street  Car  Company,  was 
built  of  penetration  macadam.  The  property  owners  on  both  sides 
of  the  street  petitioned  the  Council  to  have  a concrete  curb  and 
gutter  built  along  the  entire  length  of  the  new  street.  This  was 
done  and  added  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  street.  The  total 
cost  of  the  construction  was  paid  for  out  of  current  revenue. 

The  biggest  criticism  that  we  have  had  during  the  past  year 
was  because  we  refused  to  cut  the  weeds  around  the  property 
owners’  homes.  We  hold  that  this  work  should  be  done  by  the 
individual  owner  and  that  the  Town  should  not  spend  much  from 
its  street  budget  for  this  purpose.  It  seems  that  the  citizens  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  this  was  a wise  decision,  although  there 
are  still  some  who  complain.  I should  like  very  much  to  hear 
from  some  other  City  Manager  on  this  subject. 

When  the  new  form  of  government  started  in  Salem,  we  found 
that  the  Town  was  having  a great  deal  of  difficulty  m obtaining 
stone.  Three  or  four  years  prior  to  this  time  the  Town  had  in- 
stalled a crusher  plant  at  Elliston,  about  12  miles  from  Salem. 
This  plant  was  found  to  be  operating  at  a loss  after  two  years 
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of  operation,  and  the  Council  decided  to  sell  it.  The  purchase 
price  was  4,000  tons  of  stone  to  be  delivered  to  the  Town.  This 
stone  was  of  an  inferior  quality  and  failed  to  pass  the  State 
specification.  Whenever  stone  was  needed  for  concrete  work  it  was 
bought  on  the  open  market  at  a price  of  $1.30  per  ton  on  the 
truck.  When  we  came  into  office  we  installed  a crusher  plant  in 
the  city  limits,  at  a cost  of  $2,600.00.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  saved  $2,400.00,  and  our  savings  for  the  next  year  should 
be  more  than  this  because  a great  deal  of  money  was  spent  m 
opening  up  the  quarry  and  getting  ready  for  blasting. 

The  garbage  collection  department  consists  of  one  garbage  wagon 
which  does  all  the  hauling  of  garbage,  and  a man  who  makes  his 
rounds  once  a week.  The  sweeping  is  done  by  hand,  before  8:00 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Since  there  are  not  many  paved  streets, 
there  is  very  little  sweeping  to  be  done,  but  the  business  section 
is  swept  three  times  a week. 

Another  problem  that  gave  us  a great  deal  of  trouble  during 
the  past  year  was  one  of  insufficient  storm  drains.  In  a great 
many  places  the  drains  were  too  small  to  carry  off  the  water;  in 
other  instances  the  inlets  were  too  small  and  not  constructed  to 
allow  the  maximum  of  water  to  enter  the  pipe.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  pipe  was  replaced  by  larger  pipe;  in  other  cases  the 
inlets  were  constructed  to  allow  the  pipe  to  receive  its  capacity 
of  water.  This  problem  has  been  solved  in  a very  satisfactory 
manner,  although  we  still  have  from  time  to  time  new  places  which 
have  to  be  opened  up. 

Our  Health  Department  was  in  a very  bad  condition  when  we 
started.  The  biggest  problem  in  this  field  was  the  one  of  dry 
closets.  The  Town  had  about  300  dry  closets  which  were  in  a 
very  bad  condition  due  to  the  fact  that  the  scavenger  work  was 
done  by  a man  working  on  his  own  time.  The  people  who  were 
lacking  in  pride  would  not  pay  this  man  for  doing  their  work,  and 
consequently  he  simply  would  not  do  it.  Then  there  were  those 
who  considered  once  a month  sufficient  for  this  service,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  Town  had  an  ordinance  requiring  it  to  be 
done  tvdce  each  month.  There  was  no  way  of  checking  up  the 
work.  We  soon  decided  that  the  only  solution  to  this  problem  was 
for  the  Town  to  take  it  over  and  have  a paid  man  on  the  job. 
This  was  done;  the  man  makes  his  rounds  twice  a month  and 
turns  in  a daily  report  of  each  house  cleaned.  These  reports  are 
filed  in  the  office,  showing  exactly  what  the  man  has  done.  When 
we  started  we  found  that  not  a dozen  closets  in  the  whole  Town 
were  built  according  to  the  health  code  specifications.  The  Sanitary 
Officer  on  the  job  summoned  81  violators  before  the  Mayor  at  one 
time.  Each  person  summoned  was  given  5 days  in  which  to  put 
his  premises  in  a sanitary  condition  or  be  fined.  When  at  the  end 
of  5 days  the  Sanitary  Officer  made  his  inspection  he  found  that 
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the  Mayor’s  order  had  been  complied  with  in  every  instance.  In  this 
way  the  Town  was  put  in  a sanitary  condition  in  practically  one 
week. 

Several  years  ago  an  ordinance  was  passed  requiring  every 
property  owner  whose  residence  was  within  100  feet  of  the  sewer 
to  connect  with  the  same.  Upon  investigation  we  found  about  75 
such  houses  that  had  never  been  connected.  After  much  hard 
work  and  supervision  in  the  past  year  all  of  these  connections  have 
been  made.  These  instances  were  from  the  lower  element  of  the 
Town,  and  those  who  said  they  were  financially  unable  to  connect. 

Salem  has  never  had  any  sort  of  playground  or  recreation 
center.  The  new  Council  and  I,  myself,  favored  having  a play- 
ground of  some  kind  for  the  children.  As  it  is  at  present  the 
children  run  wild  and  have  no  place  to  play.  The  problem  was 
to  find  a satisfactory  place  for  such  grounds  in  the  city  limits. 
A new  addition  is  now  being  opened  up  and  the  people  have  agreed 
to  give  3 acres  for  a High  School  Athletic  Field  and  the  Town 
Council  is  negotiating  to  buy  3 or  4 acres  additional,  to  combine 
the  playground  with  the  athletic  field.  This  gives  promise  of  be- 
ing completed  in  the  near  future  and  will  be  a place  of  recreation 
for  the  Town’s  children. 

The  Police  Department  of  Salem  is  made  up  of  one  Chief  and 
three  men.  The  Chief  and  one  man  work  days,  and  the  other  two 
men  work  nights.  They  have  a Ford  touring  car  in  which  they 
make  their  rounds  over  the  entire  town.  Salem  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains  and  is  surrounded  by  bootleggers  on  every 
side.  Bootlegging  is  one  of  our  big  problems.  However,  we  have 
the  Town  free  from  drunks,  and  it  is  a dangerous  place  for  boot- 
leggers to  hang  out.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Mayor,  act- 
ing as  Police  Justice,  never  fails  to  give  a man  the  maximum 
penalty  for  his  second  oifense. 

We  have  tried  several  parking  arrangements  for  our  con- 
gested districts,  none  of  which  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  We 
are  now  working  on  an  ordinance  to  make  the  parking  limit  in 
congested  districts  30  minutes.  At  the  same  time  we  are  arrang- 
ing to  open  up  a parking  place  back  of  the  business  h'ouses  on 
Main  Street  for  the  business  men  who  keep  their  cars  down  town 
during  the  day.  This  promises  the  solution  of  the  parking  problem. 
We  have  also  had  a lot  of  trouble  with  speeders,  and  we  are  start- 
ing a campaign  against  speeding  and  reckless  driving  in  the  Town. 
When  we  start  this  we  make  it  a point  to  arrest  the  best  citizens 
of  the  Town  first. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  Police  Department  is  to  look  after 
the  violators  of  the  minor  ordinances  such  as  keeping  trash  and 
garbage  out  of  the  alleys  and  other  small  violations.  In  this  way 
we  feel  that  the  Policemen  help  the  Sanitary  Department.  Each 
man  working  for  the  Town  feels  it  his  duty  to  report  or  fix  any- 
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thing  in  the  Town,  regardless  of  whether  it  comes  under  his  de- 
partment or  not. 

The  Fire  Department  consists  of  one  combination  hose  and 
ladder  truck.  W)e  have  two  paid  Firemen,  one  on  duty  nights, 
the  other  days,  and  20  Volunteer  Firemen  drawn  from  among  the 
best  citizens  in  the  Town.  These  last  are  one  of  our  best  assets. 
Their  spirit  is  marvelous  and  they  are  ready  and  anxious  at  all 
times  to  answer  fire  alarms.  There  is  never  the  least  bit  of  slack- 
ing either  in  answering  alarms  or  at  the  fire.  Three  years  ago 
a bond  issue  of  $10,000.00  was  voted  for  fire  protection.  This 
money  was  spent  in  purchasing  a new  fire  house.  The  budding 
so  purchased,  because  of  its  location  and  construction,  was  not 
suitable  for  a fire  house.  Besides,  if  the  money  was  spent  in  the 
building  there  wmuld  be  none  for  badly  needed  new  equipmnt.  The 
present  Council  decided  to  use  the  building  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Fire  Department  and  which  is  owned  by  the  Town,  and  to  sell 
the  other  building  to  purchase  a new  triple  combination  truck. 
As  soon  as  this  sale  is  made  our  fire  problem  will  be  solved.  ' We 
have  a work  shop  back  of  the  Fire  House,  and  the  fireman  on  day 
■duty  works  on  automobiles  or  trucks  belonging  to  the  Town.  In 
this  way  we  keep  the  fireman  busy  when  there  is  repair  work  to 
be  done. 

In  conclusion  I will  say  that  the  problems  of  the  City  Man^'.ger 
in  a community  of  5,000  are  not  very  much  different  from  those 
of  the  City  Manager  in  a community  of  50,000,  except  that  in  the 
small  city  the  Manager  has  more  detail  to  look  after  which  in  the 
large  city  is  taken  care  of  by  the  organization.  We  have  tried 
to  keep  down  the  expenses  by  consolidating  the  different  departments 
and  by  having  one  department  help  another  whenever  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  so. 


Problems  of  City  Manager  in  a Community  of 
About  5,000 

By  Edd  Wrenn,  City  Manager,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends:  I want  to  ask  you  just  as  man 
to  man,  what  you  expect  me  to  say  on  this  subject.  .You  realize 
that  I am  the  eighth  man  on  the  program  discussing  the  same 
subject,  and  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  revise  my  original 
paper,  because  it  has  many  of  the  problems  that  have  already  been 
discussed  at  some  length.  I will  follow  the  example  of  my  friend 
Broome,  and  give  you  something  of  the  setting  of  Reidsville,  her 
resources,  and  the  goal  she  has  set. 
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To  appreciate  more  thoroughly  the  problems  in  Reidsville, 
North  Carolina,  it  might  be  well  to  get  something  of  the  setting, 
the  nature  of  her  people,  her  industries  and  the  goal  she  has  set. 
This  is  especially  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  my  discussion 
of  this  subject  will  be  confined  to  Reidsville’s  municipal  problems. 

Reidsville,  North  Carolina,  is  a town  of  6,000  to  8,000  popula- 
tion, not  counting  the  regular  federal  discount.  She  is  situated 
twenty-four  miles  south  of  Danville,  Virginia,  and  north  of  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  both  of  which  suburbs  are  with  her,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Southern  Railway  from  Washington  to  Atlanta. 
This  is  the  famous  Piedmont  Section  known  in  the  tobacco  world 
as  the  Old  Plight  Belt.  In  the  nearby  foot-hills  of  Stokes  and 
Henry  Counties,  as  well  as  Rockingham,  Pittsylvania,  and  Guilford 
counties  are  raised  the  bright  tobacco  wrappers  so  much  in  de- 
mand in  the  manufacture  of  plug  tobaccos. 

Reidsville  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  about  $8,000,000.00,  which 
is  about  60  per  cent  of  actual  value.  We  have  a total  tax  rate 
of  $1.05  on  the  $100.00  outside  of  schools  and  a total  income  of 
about  $115,000.00,  $56,0000.00  of  which  goes  to  pay  principal  and 
interest  on  bonds,  leaving  a balance  of  $59,000.00  for  general  ex- 
penses, and  the  operation  of  all  departments. 

Agriculturally,  we  are  tobacco  raisers  almost  in  toto.  Our 
industries  have  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  cotton 
goods.  Our  climate  is  such  that  a large  majority  of  our  people 
raise  their  own  garden  products,  getting  from  one  to  three  crops 
a year.  Almost  all  residential  property  is  of  sufficient  size  to 
allow  a garden.  Of  course,  chickens  and  pigs  have  their  part  in 
complicating  municipal  administration.  The  City  Manager  at 
Reidsville  has  been  asked  to  control  bees  damaging  the  grapes  of 
neighbors,  by  police  ordinance  or  otherwise. 

Our  population  is  made  up  of  industrial  employees,  planters, 
bankers,  capitalists,  the  regular  sprinkling  of  doctors,  lawyers, 
merchants,  thieves,  and  some  2,500  negroes,  about  60  of  the  latter 
being  qualified  voters. 

For  a small  community  our  people  do  not  take  the  interest 
in  municipal  affairs  that  might  be  expected,  their  ardent  study  of 
the  problems  being  confined  to  election  time  largely.  We  have  no 
political  party  conflicts,  but  we  have  most  bitter  factional  contests, 
engendering  feeling  that  never  dies,  and  which  makes  life-long 
enemies  of  the  participating  parties.  This  factionalism  gets  into 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  manufacturing  industries,  franchise 
rights,  warehouse  business,  and  hovers  about  in  close  proximity  to 
the  churches  and  lodges. 

In  the  municipality  itself,  until  recently,  it  dictated  all  appoint- 
ments, contracts,  purchases,  etc.,  and  still  its  influence  is  noticed 
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by  those  on  the  inside,  where  it  is  unconsciously  applied  if  not 
checked. 

Reids\ille  is  at  that  stage  of  gro^^hh  and  development  when 
the  demands  upon  us  are  far  in  excess  of  our  financial  ability  to 
handle.  That  is  to  say,  Reidsville  is  right  now  in  the  place  where 
she  is  outgrowing  her  swaddling  clothes  of  villagehood  and  ic 
blooming  into  young  cityhood,  when  the  old  equipments  and  utilities 
have  about  passed  their  usefulness  and  capacity,  and  new  and 
more  fitting  garments  are  needed  that  \wll  take  care  of  the  future 
as  well  as  meet  her  present  needs,  and  that  she  may  take  her  place 
as  one  of  the  coming  cities  of  the  South. 

’WTiy,  ten  years  ago  the  present  water  storage  facilities  were 
constructed  ^wth  cured  water  basins  having  a capacity  to  take  care 
of  the  town’s  needs  for  from  three  to  six  days;  today  that  same 
reservoir  will  hold  one  day  of  normal  consumption.  Sewer  facili- 
ties are  the  same  way.  Five  years  ago  the  city  sold  to  consumers 
electric  current  for  power  amounting  to  350  horsepower.  Today 
the  industries  of  Reidsville  use  almost  3,000  horsepower  of  elec- 
tricity, and  most  of  them  are  new  industries  or  additions  to  old 
industries.  Six  years  ago  the  town  did  not  have  a foot  of  asphalt 
streets.  Today  we  have  nlore  than  twelve  miles.  In  the  past  five 
years  we  have  more  than  doubled  the  milage  of  water  and  sewer 
mains,  and  we  are  now  planning  greatly  increased  storage  facilities 
in  the  water  department  and  additional  outfalls  for  sewerage.  We 
have  been  dreaming  and  planning  the  erection  of  a new  City  Hall 
for  the  past  three  years,  but  we  haven’t  had  the  time  or  felt  like 
using  the  money  for  that  purpose,  when  there  was  such  a tremendous 
demand  for  development  in  our  streets  and  utilities.  I think,  however, 
that  we  vdll  have  our  new  City  Hall  vnthin  the  next  twelve  months. 

The  adoption  of  the  City  Manager  Charter  in  Reidsville  was 
peculiar  in  that  there  was  no  revolution  or  overthrow  of  old  authority 
when  it  was  put  into  force.  The  present  Board  of  City  Councilors 
had  held  ofRce  for  six  years  v.'hen  the  new  plan  was  called  to  their 
attention  and  they  began  to  study  the  same  with  an  idea  of  adopting  it. 
The  following  election  they  recommended  this  plan  to  the  voters, 
putting  on  an  educational  campaign  through  the  local  papers  that 
put  the  plan  across  almost  without  opposition.  Because  of  a techni- 
cality of  a legal  nature,  the  City  Attorney,  who  was  not  in  sympathy 
vnth  the  plan  advised  that  it  could  not  be  put  into  force  until  the 
following  May,  meaning  one  year.  Therefore,  the  Board  of  Council- 
men  appointed  the  present  City  ^Manager  as  Municipal  Manager 
under  an  ordinance  until  the  City  Manager  charter  came  into  force. 
In  May,  1921,  the  Statewide  City  Manager  Charter  was  adopted  as 
such,  with  the  present  City  Manager  in  charge. 

So  much  for  setting. 

The  small  town  City  Manager’s  problems,  I should  think,  differ 
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but  little  from  the  large  City  Manager,  except  in  scope,  which 
is  governed  largely  by  financial  ability.  That  is  to  say,  the  small 
town  is  not  financially  able  to  elaborate  in  departmental  elforts  and 
the  departments  must  be  more  or  less  limited  in  their  personnel  and 
detail.  In  the  large  towns  the  City  Manager  is  able  to  employ 
more  efficient  assistants  who  are  capable  of  handling  the  detail  of 
their  respective  departments,  thus  relieving  him  of  much  that  would 
take  such  a part  of  his  time  that  he  would  be  unable  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  municipality  as  a whole,  if  it  were  not  for  them. 
As  a General  Supervisor,  the  large  town  manager  is  in  much  better 
position  to  study  and  apply  remedies  to  the  larger  problems  than 
is  the  small  town  manager.  In  the  . smaller  towns,  the  City 
Manager,  must  of  necessity,  look  more  after  details,  because  in 
these,  in  such  communities,  are  often  found  the  leaks  upon  which 
his  administration  is  measured  as  a success  or  a failure. 

And  another  phase  of  this  matter  is,  that  as  we  are  not  able 
to  emnloy  expert  superintendents  to  place  in  charge  of  Departments, 
neither  are  we  able  to  employ  good,  honest,  capable  men  who  are  not 
experts  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  assistants  of  sufficient  quali- 
fications that  the  assistant  can  step  into  the  place  of  the  Superinten- 
dent in  case  of  a vacancy.  My  policy  has  been,  when  I am  unable  to 
employ  an  expert,  or  unable  to  employ  a well  qualified  Superintendent 
and  a well  qualified  assistant  superintendent,  to  lump  the  salaries  of 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Assistant  Superintendent  and  get  the 
best  man  I can  as  Superintendent  and  an  assistant  of  perhaps  medi- 
ocre ability,  but  at  a minimum  salary. 

But  that  plan  has  a hitch,  and  recently  the  question  has  arisen  in 
my  mind  if  the  plan  could  be  called  thoroughly  adaptable. 

In  less  than  ten  days  this  fall  Reidsville  lost  her  Superintendent 
of  Water  and  Sewer  and  her  Superintendent  of  Streets.  Both  depart- 
ments had  been  under  rather  severe  strains  for  eighteen  months  dur- 
ing a paving  program  which  w'e  were  carrying  out  and  these  men 
gave  way  under  the  strain,  dying  with  applectic  strokes  of  paraly- 
sis. With  no  one  to  immediately  take  charge  it  was  necessary  for 
the  City  Manager  personally  to  operate  the  water  filter  and  pump- 
ing plant  for  three  days,  and  the  street* Department  for  about  ten,  to 
keep  the  wheels  turning.  Therefore,  I say,  there  is  some  question 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  success  of  m.y  method  of  consolidation  in  effi- 
ciency in  one  man,  the  head  of  the  Department. 

If  the  City  of  Reidsville  were  financially  able  to  employ  capable 
assistants  also,  it  would  change  the  matter  entirely. 

Another  nroblem  of  the  small  community,  and  one  that  may  be 
peculiar  to  Reidsville,  is  a lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  citizen, 
and  his  refusal  to  understand  our  reasons  and  our  motives  m our 
efforts  and  our  undertakings. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  the  story  is  told  of  the 
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sheriff  in  one  of  the  border  counties  who  wired  the  governor,  “Big 
riot,  many  killed,  fighting  still  going  on,  entirely  beyond  control,  send 
several  companies  State  troops/’  The  governor  got  busy  and  wired 
back,  “Texas  expects  you  to  do  your  duty.  Assistance  coming  on 
special  train.” 

The  sheriff  and  his  deputies,  with  a large  body  of  armed  citizens 
met  the  train,  and  to  their  surprise  one  little,  dried-up,  scrawny, 
measly  looking  Ranger  alighted.  The  sheriff  rushed  up  to  him  and 
demanded : 

“Where’s  the  soldiers  the  Governor  was  going  to  send?” 

“Here  I am,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

“Why,  man,”  exclaimed  the  sheriff,  “it’ll  take  a thousand  soldiers 
to  bring  order  in  this  town,  you  can’t ” 

The  little  man  looked  the  sheriff  straight  in  the  eye  for  an  instant, 
then  quietly  inquired : 

“You  ain’t  got  but  one  riot  have  you?” 

But  these  citizens  who  are  determined  to  misunderstand  I believe 
are  greatly  in  the  minority.  From  this  kind  comes  the  periodical 
visitor  or  phone  conversationalist,  taking  fully  half  our  time  with  his 
whining  harangue  and  impractical  suggestions.  I am  confident  that 
a majority  of  the  people,  a hig  majority,  are  in  sympathy  with  us, 
but  they  are  the  class  who  never  say  anything  and  who  feel  that  their 
silence  is  sufficient  commendation.  We  take  it  as  such,  at  least. 
Then  we  have  a few  citizens  who  don’t  care.  They  take  no  interest, 
they  don’t  want  anything  from  the  town  and  therefore  they  don’t 
think  enough  of  it  to  express  themselves  one  way  or  the  other.  They 
are  our  greatest  problem. 


Problems  of  City  Manager  in  a Community 
of  About  5,000 

C.  D.  Forsbeck,  Oity  Manager,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  r 

I must  confess  that  at  the  time  I received  a letter  from  our  presi- 
dent asking  me  to  speak  on  Problems  of  City  Manager  in  a Commun- 
ity of  about  5,000,  I hesitated  in  accepting.  Being  somewhat  of  an 
infant  in  the  field  of  City  Managers,  I felt  that  the  old  saying  “Child- 
ren should  be  seen  and  not  heard”  would  fit  very  well  in  my  case. 

After  some  consideration  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I should 
present  to  this  meeting  a few  of  the  problems  that  have  been  encount- 
ered in  my  city,  some  of  the  older  and  very  successful  City  Managers 
might  give  me  valuable  advice. 
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To  many  of  you  it  is  no  doubt  a pleasure  to  speak  before  such  an 
audience,  but  for  me  it  has  been  more  of  a pleasure  to  listen  to  the 
most  interesting  papers  and  discussions  from  others. 

The  City  Manager  Plan  was  adopted  by  the  city  council  of  Red 
Oak,  Iowa,  August,  1922,  and  on  September  1,  1922,  I was  appointed 
as  the  first  City  Manager. 

Red  Oak  is  a city  of  about  six  thousand  population.  It  is  classed 
as  agricultural,  the  business  depending  mostly  upon  the  farming 
community.  However,  there  are  a few  factories  in  the  city  which 
give  considerable  employment,  among  which  is  the  Art  Calendar  fac- 
tory. This  gives  employment  to  several  hundred  persons,  mostly  girls. 

The  City  Manager  Plan  had  the  unanimous  support  of  the  mayor, 
council,  the  local  newspaper,  and  also  many  of  the  business  men  and 
citizens.  The  opposition  the  City  Manager  had  to  contend  wdth  was 
the  feeling  that  existed  among  the  heads,  or  rather  employes,  who- 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  various  departments  for  years,  such  as 
the  cemetery,  fire  department,  streets  and  w^ater  works  and  a certaim 
class  w'hich  included  the  old  political  ring. 

I may  have  had  the  wrong  idea  that,  as  the  servant  of  the  people, 
I should  try  to  find  out  the  feelings  of  the  various  citizens,  pro- 
fessional and  business  men.  In  order  to  secure  this  information 
which  would  give  me  some  insight  into  the  problems  that  they  con- 
sidered should  be  worked  out  by  the  City  Manager,  I interviewed 
a number  of  them,  personally. 

I^e  ministsrs  of  the  various  churches,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
stated  that  the  most  important  problems  were  the  religious  and 
moral  sides.  If  the  City  Manager  would  only  see  that  laws  were 
enforced,  curb  the  gambling,  stop  the  liquor  traffic,  close  the  motion 
pictures  on  Sundays,  prohibit  the  street  carnivals  and  all  vices  that 
were  detrimental  to  the  younger  generation,  he  would  be  very  suc- 
cessful. 

The  heads  of  the  schools  joined  in  with  the  ministers  as  to  law 
enforcement,  improvement  of  the  moral  conditions,  and  also  the  pro- 
moting of  more  interest  in  our  educational  institutions. 

The  civic  improvement  clubs  advocated  improving  the  city,  beauti- 
fying the  cemetery,  parks,  streets  and  also  building  a modern  rest 
room  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

The  medical  profession  demanded  better  sanitary  conditions,  a 
hospital  and  more  rigid  ordinances  on  milk  and  food  inspection. 

The  financial  institutions,  contractors,  material  men  and  pro- 
gressive business  men  considered  the  building  of  more  homes,  sewers, 
extending  water  mains,  sidew'^alks,  paving  and  general  improvement 
very  essential  to  the  city. 

The  tax  payer  who  had  retired  considered  the  greatest  problem 
was  to  stop  all  kinds  of  improving,  reduce  expenses  and  lower  taxes.. 
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The  laboring  man  wanted  better  living  conditions,  more  public 
work  and  better  wages. 

The  youngsters  and  others  who  were  interested  in  the  coming 
generation  pleaded  for  more  play  grounds,  better  parks,  swimming 
pools  and  proper  protection  for  the  children. 

After  a prolonged  discussion  of  the  various  problems  I came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  real  one  was  not  to  show  dividends  in  cash 
and  a surplus  in  the  city  treasury,  but  to  increase  the  service  to  the 
citizens,  make  the  city  a more  desirable  place  to  live  in,  and  secure 
the  co-operation  of  all  if  possible. 

With  this  in  mind  I started  out  on  a plan  to  educate  the  citizens 
as  to  what  was  needed  and  at  the  same  time  make  an  effort  to  have 
each  one  consider  the  other  person’s  viewpoint,  and  thereby  secure 
more  co-operation.  By  so  doing  it  would  be  possible  for  the  City 
Manager  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  the  quality  of  the  muni- 
cipal government. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  City  Manager  should  not  advertise 
what  he  is  doing  and  should  keep  his  name  out  of  print.  I agree 
with  this  idea  to  a certain  extent  but  there  are  ways  of  advertising 
which  are  educational  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  use  the  manager’s 
name. 

The  newspaper  can  do  more  for  a community  than  any  other 
organization  or  club  that  I know  of  and  when  the  City  Manager  has 
its  support  he  can  get  results.  Through  the  columns  of  the  press 
the  City  Manager  can  have  the  attention  of  the  public  called  to  certain 
necessary  improvements  and  as  time  goes  on  and  such  changes  are 
made  or  improvements  completed,  the  Manager  Plan  becomes  more 
satisfactory  as  the  results  are  shown. 

Another  method  of  advertising  and  overcoming  many  of  the 
problems  is  to  have  closer  co-operation  and  good  fellowship  with 
those  who  work  for  the  city.  I mentioned  before  that  there  was  some 
opposition  among  the  heads  of  the  various  departments.  This  was 
a problem  and  it  had  to  be  overcome.  Each  man  was  called  in  and 
the  work  of  his  department  was  discussed.  He  was  informed  that 
he  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  same  and  that  the  City  Manager 
depended  upon  him.  If  there  was  some  change  or  minor  improve- 
ment to  be  made,  I would  not  go  and  tell  him  at  once  when  or  how 
to  do  it.  I would  discuss  some  of  his  work  with  him  and  while  doing 
so,  I would  tell  him  how  a certain  piece  of  work  should  be  done.  In 
a short  time  he  would  report  that  certain  work  had  been  completed  or 
repaired.  This  method  of  making  each  one  feel  that  he  is  responsible 
for  his  work  will  make  him  take  more  interest  in  it  and  by  so  doing 
will  create  a better  feeling,  for  he  is  satisfied,  and  when  one  is  satis- 
fied he  is  a good  advertiser. 

This  will  hold  true  with  the  members  of  the  department  of  public 
safety.  Make  them  feel  responsible  for  that  department  and  give 
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them  your  support.  Help  them  to  work  out  any  trouble  that  exists 
and  at  all  times  refer  every  case  to  them  even  tho  you  have  settled  it. 
I have  found  that  the  police  can  do  a great  deal  to  assist  the  city, 
not  only  along  the  lines  of  public  safety,  but  by  working  in  connection 
with  the  health  officer  and  in  the  many  ways  of  increasing  service 
to  the  citizens. 

The  problems  of  the  health  department  are  very  important,  and 
I have  considered  them  first  in  our  activities.  Before  a new  health 
officer  was  appointed  the  medical  profession  was  consulted  and  as  a 
result  we  have  a health  officer  who  has  not  only  improved  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  city  but  has  the  sitpport  of  all  the  private 
agencies,  social  workers  and  clubs.  Our  city  health  officer,  police  and 
county  social  worker,  who  is  also  overseer  of  the  poor,  are  all  working 
in  harmony. 

With  such  co-operation  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  the  poor  and 
improving  the  sanitary  conditions  has  been  reduced  almost  to  a mini- 
mum. 

The  average  city  council  is  presumed  to  be  fair  minded  but  may 
be  slow  in  falling  in  line  with  some  new  method  or  plan.  Better 
results  can  be  obtained  by  never  antagonizing  the  council  or  trying 
to  force  some  change  upon  them. 

Every  City  Manager  has  similar  problems  and  in  each  city  there 
are  peculiar  situations  to  contend  with  that  are  different  from  those 
in  any  other  city.  I can  not  help  mentioning  that  I feel  that  the  one 
great  problem  is  to  educate  the  citizens  to  realize  that  there  should 
be  no  ward,  party  or  religious  lines.  Cast  aside  dirty  politics  and 
work  for  the  day  to  come  when  every  church,  school,  social  and  civic 
club,  and  organizations  of  all  kinds  will  co-operate.  When  that  time 
comes  we  can  pave  more  streets,  construct  modern  water  works,  light 
plants,  parks,  schools  and  have  a city  that  will  be  second  to  none. 

Please  do  not  ask  me  if  I have  accomplished  this,  for  I have  not. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

[Second  Bay'] 

Wilder  W.  Rich,  City  Manager,  Alexandria,  Va.,  Presiding. 

After  being  received  at  the  White  House  by  President  Coolidge, 
delegates  were  taken  by  members  of  the  Alexandria  Kiwanis  Club  in 
automobiles  to  Westminister  Hall  in  Alexandria  where  a banquet  was 
served.  The  delegates  were  then  taken  to  Mt.  Vernon  where  the 
official  Convention  picture  was  made  and  they  returned  to  Washington 
in  time  for  the  dinner  session  at  6:30  p.  m. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION 

\_Second  Dayl 

Ossian  W.  Carr,  City  3Ianager,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Presiding. 

Due  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  the  dele- 
gates were  addressed  by  Mrs.  Mina  C.  VanWinkle,  Captain,  Women’s 
Bureau,  Police  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Following  Mrs.  VanAVinkle’s  talk,  Mr.  Richard  W.  Childs  of  New 
York  City  gave  a very  interesting  personal  account  of  his  connection 
with  the  origin  of  the  City  Manager  plan,  which,  on  account  of  its 
length  and  confidential  character,  is  not  printed  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Brownlow:  Last  year,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  in 

Kansas  City,  I tried  my  utmost  to  secure  for  that  meeting  a speaker 
from  Washington,  because  the  topic  which  she  was  to  take  was 
the  women  in  police  work;  and  that  to  me  was  a most  important 
topic.  And  I am  very  much  pleased  tonight  to  introduce  the  lady 
whom  I tried  to  get  last  year,  but  did  not  succeed — Mrs.  Van  Winkle, 
of  the  Washington  Police  Department. 

Women  on  the  Police  Force 

By  Mina  C.  VanWinkle,  Police  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention:  It  will  be  so 

easy  to  talk  to  you,  ycu  who  are  responsible  for  police  departments! 
I will  not  first  have  to  convert  you,  and  make  you  respect  the  police. 
You  know  that  you  can’t  run  your  cities  without  them.  We  women 
have  a high  ambition  for  them  and  we  think  there  is  room  to 
improve  the  service;  that  police  in  general  should  take  a different 
attitude  toward  their  work  than  they  do;  that  is,  to  interpret  pre- 
vention in  a different  spirit  than  they  do  interpret  it  now.  We  know 
that  every  police  department  claims  it  is  established  for  the  pre- 
vention and  detection  of  crime,  but  that  word  “prevention”  is  al- 
ways interpreted  to  mean  just  merely  keeping  people — criminals — 
from  carrying  out  their  intentions,  and  not  keeping  the  boy  or  the 
man  or  the  girl  from  becoming  a criminal. 

I was  in  Boston  two  weeks  ago  at  a prison  conference,  and 
there  it  was  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  wardens  of  all  the 
prisons,  jails  and  workhouses  in  the  country  that  the  inmates  of 
these  institutions  are  eighty  per  cent  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age!  I came  home  and  said  to  my  chief,  “I  wonder  how  much  our 
department  has  contributed  to  this  problem  ? I wonder  how  guilty 
the  police  in  general  throughout  the  country  are  for  having  created 
this  problem?”  With  intelligent  attention  those  men — those  young 
boys  need  not  have  reached  the  prisons.  The  police,  in  conventions 
assembled — I have  been  with  them  in  four  different  conventions — 
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admitted  that  they  did  not  know  the  criminals  of  today,  that  they 
are  young  and  new;  they  are  not  the  men  they  are  familiar  with 
in  the  rogues’  gallery.  England  will  tell  you  that  since  the  war 
there  is  a crop  of  young  criminals.  Why  is  it  true?  They  are  an 
intellig  nt  lot.  The  police  in  general  are  not  sufficiently  educated 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

I think  in  the  first  place,  they  are  not  paid  enough  to  buy  the 
kind  of  intelligence  that’s  needed.  It’s  surprising  to  me  that  you 
can  get  as  much  as  you  do  for  the  money,  that  is  paid.  Surprising, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  our  men  are  as  good  as  they  are! 

I had  reason  here  in  Washington  to  learn  to  know  our  men  intimately 
during  the  flu  epidemic.  We  women  were  detailed  to  take  care  of 
them.  There  were  no  nurses,  and  we  were  amazed  to  find  that  on 
the  amount  of  salary  paid  those  men  they  maintained  decent  homes 
and  supported  families.  Many  men  at  that  time  were  getting  only 
one  thousand  and  eighty  dollars  a year!  What  self-respecting  man 
will  work  for  one  thousand  and  eighty  dollars,  or  for  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  for  sixteen  hundred  dollars?  In  Newark,  N.  J., 
I saw  they  were  trying  to  get  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  maximum. 
They  get  twenty-one  hundred  dollars  now,  and  they  put  it  to  a 
referendum  to  get  twenty-five  hundred.  But  they  did  get  it, 

I wanted  to  put  that  as  a background,  so  you  will  know  my  gen- 
eral attitude  toward  police  work.  I would  not  have  made  the  state- 
ment had  I not  seen  in  Berkeley,  California,  the  idea  of  prevention 
working  out  for  years.  That  idea  has  grown  in  my  mind  as  natur- 
ally as  this  young  man’s  idea  of  the  city  manager’s  plan  grew  in  his. 
I learned  to  think  this  way  in  the  police  department  in  Washington 
and  I did  not  know  that  it  had  been  practiced,  that  the  ideas  were 
carried  out  in  California  until  I served  some  years;  that  is  that 
policemen  are  trained  men,  that  they  recruit  them  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  They  have  three  policemen  now  who  are 
doctors  of  philosophy  and  they  are  good  policemen.  They  reduced 
their  force  from  sixty-five  to  eighteen,  motorizing  it,  and  buying 
skilled  men  and  training  them  to  do  their  work  well. 

I wonder  how  many  of  you  have  police-women?  How  many 
employ  women?  (A  show  of  hands  was  made.)  I see  there  are 
a number  of  you  who  do.  I thought  that  perhaps  all  of  you  might 
have  police-women  in  your  employ.  The  police-woman  is  a real 
problem  too.  Usually,  you  know,  she  w^as  selected  because  she  was 
a policeman’s  widow,  and  given  a salary  in  lieu  of  a pension. 
(Laughter)  Just  as  though  any  senator  or  congressman  or  a city 
manager’s  wife  might  substitute  for  him  if  he  should  die.  Why,  let 
the  ciTy  take  over  the  ladies  to  do  the  work?  (Laughter)  There 
is  just  as  much  intelligence  having  a widow  of  a pobceman  trying 
to  hold  down  a job  of  a police-woman.  Political  influence  has  en- 
tered in.  Women  who  want  a snap,  who  have  no  knowledge  about 
the  work,  but  want  to  collect  a salary  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
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It  has  been  easy  to  do  this  in  many  communities.  I have  seen  the 
bad  results.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  travel  from  the  Gulf  to 
Canada,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  I have  been  in  all 
the  cities  of  Europe,  where  they  have  police-women. 

On  ths  whole,  in  Europe,  where  they  have  police-women,  they 
do  better  than  we  do.  There  is  not  so  much  competition  for  the 
labor  of  women  there;  so  that  they  can  get  a more  highly  trained 
and  skilled  woman  for  the  money  that  is  paid  than  we  can.  In 
Holland,  the  woman  had  a place  of  detention  for  the  children  in 
which  the  police-women  had  their  headquarters.  They  were  the 
finest  women  that  I have  seen  in  the  service  anywhere,  with  the 
best  education  and  training;  and  they  built  so  well.  They  built  their 
administrative  department  first;  their  record  room  was  planned  for 
all  the  administration  within  their  organization,  and  established 
with  an  office  staff,  record  forms,  and  everything  necessary  for 
office  support  of  field  workers’  service,  before  a single  police-woman 
was  appointed.  Here  in  Washington  we  are  unique  in  that  we  were 
wanted.  There  were  a great  many  vacancies  in  the  police  depart- 
ment, and  your  president,  Mr.  Brownlow,  was  our  commissioner  at 
the  time  we  were  established.  The  Chief  of  Police  and  the  Com- 
missioners wanted  us,  and  we  were  allowed  to  function  with 
sympathetic  support  for  three  years.  Then  Mr.  Brownlow  left,  and 
we  got  a new  group  of  Commissioners,  who  did  not  quite  understand 
our  work,  and  did  not  take  much  trouble  to  find  out  about  us.  We 
now  have  a third  group  of  commissioners.  Of  course  that  is  the 
price  you  pay  in  turnover.  I hope  it  won’t  be  so  with  city  managers. 
I hope  they  are  not  going  to  be  the  victims  of  politics,  the  foot- 
balls of  politicians,  so  that  they  can  carry  on,  so  that  there  will  be 
continuity  of  service,  and  carry  on  with  them  the  employees  that 
they  engage  while  incumbents. 

We  include  in  our  women’s  department  the  inspection  of  movies, 
the  dance  halls,  public  comfort  stations,  and  such  places  where 
crowds  are  likely  to  gather.  The  whole  motive  and  purpose  of  our 
organization  is  preventative  and  protective  work.  We  are  not 
specifically  ordered  to  make  arrests,  but  we  have  the  authority  to 
make  arrests.  Last  year  we  made  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  ar- 
rests, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  them. 
We  made  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  arrests  of  shop  lifters.  The 
records  show  three  thousand  shop  lifters  arrested  in  five  and  one- 
half  years  of  service.  It  is  very  important  that  you  deal  properly 
with  these  persons  when  you  first  get  them.  There  have  not 'ap- 
peared more  than  thirty  repeaters  during  the  five  and  one-half  years. 
All  of  the  rest  have  never  been  back  in  the  police  department  again, 
and  we  think  it’s  because  intelligent  women  deal  with  them  in  the 
first  instance.  There  was  nothing  we  did  not  do  for  them.  We 
even  let  them  borrow  the  money  to  pay  their  collateral  or  their 
cash  bond  when  we  thought  they  were  worth  while.  We  never 
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took  to  court  a single  case  excepting  where  we  were  obliged  to. 
We  got  the  persons  who  were  the  complainants  in  the  cases  to 
withdraw  their  charges  in  many  instances.  Most  of  the  cases  were 
minor  offenses  where  the  cash  bond  was  forfeitable.  We  consider 
it  a fine  record  that  out  of  over  three  thousand  cases,  not  more  than 
about  thirty  have  ever  returned  to  us. 

We  assign  one  person’s  whole  time  for  missing  persons.  Last 
year  three  hundred  and  some  odd  missing  persons  were  located 
by  out  department.  The  missing  girl  of  today  is  the  prostitute  of 
tomorrow,  and  if  you  do  not  take  care  of  her  today  you  are  going 
to  take  care  of  her  the  rest  of  your  lives.  You  are  going  to  tax 
your  people  for  her  maintenance  in  one  institute  after  another,  and 
have  her  illegitimate  children  to  keep  too  if  you  do  not  do  your 
work  properly  in  the  first  case. 

We  arc  on  a social  case  work  basis  and  investigate  every  single 
complaint  that  comes  to  us,  every  case  that  is  reported.  All  cases 
come  to  us  as  a result  of  patrol,  at  our  desks  where  over  eleven 
hundred  cases  were  reported  last  year,  and  several  thousand  came 
from  the  police  precincts.  Every  captain  of  the  precincts  (of  which 
we  have  thirteen — with  twelve  captains  and  one  lieutenant  in 
charge)  is  obliged  instantly,  on  the  arrest  of  a female — to  report  her 
to  us  at  any  time  of  day  or  night,  and  we  have  women  on  duty  all 
the  time.  We  have  a house  of  detention  to  which  those  women  are 
brought  immediately.  They  are  interviewed,  and  their  cases  in- 
vestigated. Wc  always  like  to  quote  what  the  Bible  says,  “The  poor 
ye  have  always  with  you.”  But  our  cases  must  go  to  court  the  next 
morning,  and  we  have  to  get  busy  and  work  out  something,  or  have 
a reasonable  suggestion  to  make  to  the  courts  for  holding  the  girl 
over  until  more  work  can  be  done.  We  have  gotten  the  respect  of 
the  judges.  They  will  not  hear  cases  of  women  and  girls  unless 
we  bring  to  them  the  information  that  can  be  made  available  unless 
the  policeman  is  j'ealous,  and  makes  his  arrest  so  close  to  the  hour 
of  court  that  he  won’t  have  to  report  at  the  woman’s  bureau — 
there  is  still  a little  of  that  kind  of  internal  opposition.  (Laughter) 
We  do  not  get  any  credit  at  all  for  what  we  do  in  policemen’s 
cases.  The  man  gets  the  credit.  He  carries  it  on  the  book  of  his 
own  precinct  with  his  own  name  attached;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  number  of  arrests  he  makes  are  to  his  credit,  and  not  to 
ours.  We  carry  the  case  nowhere  in  our  records  excepting  of  our 
investigations,  and  yet  some  of  the  men  are  jealous  of  us. 

We  hold  that  sex  offenses  are  best  handled  by  police-women. 
There  is  ar.  infinite  amount  that  I would  like  to  tell  you  about  it, 
but  1 have  only  five  minutes  left  and  I cannot  go  into  long  detail, 
except  to  say  that  women  are  experts  in  closing  up  questionable 
houses  and  hotels.  We  get  the  information  from  the  girl  inmates 
themselves.  We  have  more  time  to  work  on  the  cases,  and  find 
mainly  witnesses  who  will  be  willing  to  give  testimony.  It  is  easy 
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to  apply  to  the  army  and  navy  for  support.  The  commandant  of 
any  army  camp,  or  of  a naval  station,  when  he  is  made  aware  that 
certain  men  have  been  frequenters  of  objectionable  places,  that  they 
have  been  open  to  communicable  diseases,  is  easily  appealed  to,  and 
he  will  assist.  He  cannot  force  men  to  give  testimony,  but  he  can 
persuade  them  to  give  testimony  and  he  usually  does.  We  have 
managed,  in  frequent  cases,  through  that  kind  of  co-operation,  using 
all  evidence  there  was,  *to  close  up  places.  We  have  deported  a 
character  who  kept  a hotel  here,  closed  the  hotel,  and  sent  him  back 
to  Greece.  We  left  nothing  undone  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem, while  we  were  at  it.  The  girls  were  left  on  our  hands;  after 
all,  that  is  the  tragedy,  that  you  have  the  girls.  When  all  is  said 
and  done,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  girls  ? What  does 
society  offer  to  a girl  who  has  earned  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a 
night?  What  have  we  to  offer — sixteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in 
Washington  and  some  place  of  work  in  a department  store  as  a 
saleswoman?  There  is  very  little  open  to  her.  She  has  no  skill. 
Out  of  all  the  shop-lifters  that  were  arrested  last  year,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  had  no  means  of  making  a living  at  all,  no  train- 
ing whatsoever,  and  most  of  them  hadn’t  even  gone  to  the  eighth 
grade  of  school. 

It  is  a real  problem  as  to  what  to  do  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  girls.  Many  times  we  have  persuaded  them  to  place  them- 
selves voluntarily  in  institutions  for  training,  because  of  policy  they 
are  immune  from  arrest  when  they  become  United  States  witnesses. 
We  do  not  take  them  on  the  charge  on  which  we  brought  them  in, 
for  soliciting  prostitution,  or  white-slavery,  or  whatever  the  charge 
may  be. 

We  have  an  institution  to  show  you  that  I think  will  prove 
that  you  need  not  begin  in  any  very  expensive  way  if  you  want 
one  to  undertake  this  work.  It  might  be  better  to  demonstrate  the 
work  in  your  own  town;  karn  how  to  do  it.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  travel;  there  is  no  perfect  house  of  detention  anywhere. 
There  are  costly  ones  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  they  paid  $190,000.00 
for  one;  in  Detroit,  $250,000.  Toronto  voted  $250,000.  Various  cities 
have  voted  huge  sums  of  money.  But  wherever  I have  been — and 
I have  seen  all  of  the  best  houses  of  detsntion  in  the  world — no  one 
who  is  at  the  head  of  an  institution  is  satisfied  that  the  institution 
is  all  it  should  be;  and  that  is  because  the  problem  of  delinquency 
in  this  country  hasn’t  been  properly  dealt  with.  There  may  be 
worked  out  a completely  new  ideal  about  the  care  of  delinquents. 
We  begin  at  the  wrong  end  in  taking  care  of  delinquents  after  they 
are  delinquents. 

We  are  hoping  to  work  on  a plan  by  which  the  schools  function, 
and  make  the  mental  conditions  of  the  children  known  and  teach 
along  lines  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  school  visitor  will  go 
home  and  see  whether  the  child  can  be  adjusted;  she  will  establish 
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contact  with  the  child  in  the  family;  if,  in  other  words,  the  school 
will  adapt  its  teaching  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  we  will  have 
fewer  delinquents.  Then,  if  the  police  will  function  in  time  for  the 
protection  of  the  children,  rather  than  to  permit  them  to  become 
delinquent;  and  if  society  will  acknowledge  its  debt  to  the  sub- 
normal, those  who  are  feeble-minded,  and  those  who  are  ill  men- 
tally and  see  that  they  have  proper  segregation  and  training,  we  will 
not  have  the  work-houses  and  the  multiplicity  of  agencies  that 
we  create  for  the  care  of  delinquents  when  it  is  almost  too  late. 
We  hope  that  you  will  help  us  work  out  this  problem,  that  you 
will  write  me  here  in  Washington  when  you  appoint  your  police- 
woman. And  I hope  you  will  remember  that  nobody  is  too  good  to 
be  a police-woman : that  no  matter  how  much  she  knows,  she  will 
not  know  too  much  for  the  job.  Do  not  let  your  chiefs  of  police 
be  as  was  the  chief  of  police  in  one  city  who  said,  “I  realize  the 
points  brought  out  in  the  conference,  but  will  offer  my  objections 
just  the  same.  I will  never  employ  a woman  who  knows  more 
than  I do!”  I think  that’s  a very  great  damage  to  any  depart- 
ment. 


THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

[Thwsday] 

President,  Louis  Brownlow,  Presiding 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  The  convention  will  please  come 

to  order.  A change  in  the  program  is  made  necessary  by  circum- 
stances. We  are  going  to  have  the  business  session  split  into  two 
parts,  so  that  we  may  convenience  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committees  who  must  necessarily  leave  the  city  this  morning. 

Before  going  into  that,  I ^ want  to  say  to  the  delegates  to  this 
convention,  representing  Colonel  Henry  M.  Waite,  the  President  of 
the  National  Municipal  League,  that  every  city  manager  and  every 
other  delegate  attending  this  convention  is  urged  to  remain  in 
Washington  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  National  Municipal  League. 
Tonight,  as  you  know,  we  will  have  a joint  meeting  at  the  City 
Club  at  G:30  with  the  National  Municipal  League,  Colonel  Waite 
presiding.  Mr.  Wickersham,  who  was  to  speak  at  that  dinner,  has 
been  detained  by  illness,  and  will  not  be  here,  but  the  important 
part  of  the  dinner  tonight  will  be  the  report  on  the  first  election 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland  under  the  city  manager  charter,  with  pro- 
portional representation.  That  report  will  be  made  in  part  by  Dr, 
A R.  Hatton,  our  old  friend,  a newly  elected  member  of  the  new 
council  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  by  Mr.  Hopwood,  the  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  I hope  that  the  city  managers  will 
be  well  represented  at  this  joint  meeting  with  the  National  Municipal 
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League.  The  National  Municipal  League  is  the  organization  that  is 
fostering  the  growth  of  the  city  manager  idea  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment, and  they  are  very  desirous  that  we  have  a large  attend- 
ance tonight  and  at  the  other  meetings  following. 

Is  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Constitution  ready  to 
report?  Mr,  Beck,  of  Lynchburg. 

Report  of  the  Committe  on  Revision  of  the 
Constitution 

Presented  by  E.  A.  Beck,  City  Manager,  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association:  The  Committee 

at  this  time  is  prepared  only  to  report  progress.  We  considered, 
however,  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  discuss,  or  rather  relate  to 
the  membership  the  steps  that  have  thus  far  been  taken,  and  what 
has  been  in  mind. 

The  former  constitution,  or  rather  the  present  constitution, 
was  prepared  some  ten  years  ago,  when  the  Association  was  very 
small.  Since  then  there  has  been  a very  rapid  growTh,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  past  year  a great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  Association,  and  it  is  felt  on  the  part  of  many  that  the  consti- 
tution has  been  outgrown,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  make 
some  changes.  (Indicates  changes  suggested.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  I understand  then  that  Mr.  Beck, 

as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  has  moved  that  the  tentative  re- 
vision of  the  constitution,  the  nature  of  which  he  has  here  indi- 
cated, will  be  completed,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  entire  active 
membership  of  the  Association,  first,  for  further  discussion  and  sug- 
gestions, and  then  for  adoption  by  letter  ballot.  I assume  that  since 
we  are  to  have  a more  leisurely  time  in  which  to  examine  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  and  also  a leisulely  time  in  which  to 
submit  in  writing  our  suggestions,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  go  into  a discussion  of  the  changes  suggested  by  the  Committee. 
Is  there  discussion  upon  the  motion,  which  is  that  this  constitution 
be  acted  upon  during  the  coming  year  by  letter  ballot?  Is  there' 
a second  ? 

Mr.  Fred  Rhodes:  I second  the  motion. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Is  there  discussion? 

(The  question  was  called  for,  the  motion  was  put,  and  unani- 
mously carried.) 

It  is  so  ordered. 

I will  now  read  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
then  we  will  get  back  into  the  regular  session,  and  have  another 
business  session  a little  later  in  the  morning,  since  some  of  the 
committees  are  not  ready  to  report: 
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Recommendations  of  the  Executive  Committee 

1.  That  the  Yearbook  continue  to  publish  ten  or  twelve  articles 
on  city  management  in  as  many  representative  City  Manager  cities. 

2.  That  the  facts  and  results  be  emphasized  in  articles  which 
are  selected  or  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Association  Maga- 
zine and  Yearbook. 

3.  That  the  executive  secretary  be  instructed  to  draft  members 
to  write  articles  upon  such  subjects  as  are  needed  and  useful  and 
that  the  members  are  requested  to  co-operate  by  writing  such  ma- 
terial or  having  it  done  by  a competent  department  head. 

4.  That  members  are  invited  to  make  a special  effort  to  interest 
their  responsible  department  heads  who  possess  outstanding  execu- 
tive ability  to  subscribe  for  the  Association  publications  at  the 
special  rate  made  to  councilmen  and  department  heads  of  City 
Manager  cities;  i.  e.,  $2.50  for  City  Manager  Magazine  and  Tenth 
Yearbook. 

5.  That  all  City  Manager  cities  should  be  invited  to  subscribe 
for  the  publication  for  their  councilmen. 

6.  That  each  member  be  requested  to  send  to  the  executive 
secretary  all  newspaper  clippings  pertaining  to  city  administration 
in  his  city  for  future  reference  and  the  current  news  items  for  our 
official  magazine. 

7.  That  suggestion  No.  1 in  the  executive  secretary’s  report 
be  not  undertaken,  as  such  a compilation  cannot  be  made  suf- 
ficiently comparable  to  warrant  the  tremendous  effort  required  to 
gather  and  compile  it. 

8.  That  suggestions  2 and  3,  for  a bulletin  on  public  services 
rendered  in  City  Manager  cities  and  rates  and  salaries  of  city  of- 
ficials, be  undertaken  this  year,  and  that  the  members  co-operate 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  by  filling  out  the  questionnaires  sent  out 
by  the  executive  secretary. 

9.  That  the  fiscal  year  be  made  November  1 to  October  31. 

10.  That  a member  may  be  suspended  by  written  notice  of  the 
secretary  when  his  dues  have  been  delinquent  twelve  months;  that 
subscriptions  may  be  suspended  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
secretary. 

(Upon  motion  regularly  made  and  seconded,  the  report  was  adopted). 

City  Managership  — A Profession 

By  J.  P.  Jervey,  City  Mano,ger,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

The  genesis  of  the  City  Manager  form  of  government  so  far  as. 
the  employment  of  experts  in  City  administration  is  concerned  is- 
probably  found  in  the  example  of  British  and  German  municipalities. 

In  England,  municipal  government  is  nominally  in  the  hands  of 
committees,  but  back  of  each  of  these  committee  is  an  expert  who, 
specially  trained  and  experienced  in  the  work  of  the  committee  to 
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which  he  is  attached,  stands  as  the  power  behind  the  throne,  whose 
opinions  and  recommendations  largely  control  the  action  of  his  com- 
mittee. 

Similarly,  in  Germany,  the  several  departments  of  City  govern- 
ment are  under  the  control  of  members  of  the  ‘Magistrat’  composed 
of  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  problems  of  municipal  affairs. 

The  weak  point,  however,  in  both  the  English  and  German  sys- 
tems, seems  to'  be  the  lack  of  co-ordination  between  and  among  the 
several  departments  of  the  Government  and  it  remained  for  Ameri- 
can genius,  developed  by  the  hard  school  of  experience  to  devise  a 
system,  which  not  only  places  the  several  administrative  departments 
of  the  City  in  skilled  hands  but  furnishes  the  proper  liaison  or  co- 
operation between  these  departments  through  the  medium  of  a City 
Manager. 

Staunton,  Va.,  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first 
City  Manager  system  of  government.  This  momentous  change  took 
place  in  1908  and  her  first  City  Manager  was  Charles  E.  /kshburher, 
now  City  Manager  of  Stockton,  California,  and  past  president  of  the 
City  Managers’  Association  and  still  the  City  Manager  in  our 

esteem  and  affection. 

From  this  beginning,  the  movement  has  spread  until  now  in  the 
United  States  there  are  over  three  hundred  cities  under  this  form 
of  government  and  so  far  as  known,  only  four  have  abandoned  the  new 
method  from  1908  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  original  development  and  conduct  of  municipal  govern- 
ment by  a commission  and  City  Manager,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  consider  ths  career  of  the  City  Manager  as  a profession. 
There  were  no  men  especially  trained  for  the  work  and  none  fully 
experienced  in  all  its  phases. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  cities  at  first  seemed  to  have 
naturally  turned  to  the  engineering  profession  in  the  selection  of  their 
early  managers,  showing  that  the  engineering  features  of  a city’s 
administration  appeal  to  the  average  man  as  of  primary  and  essential 
importance.  But  a knowledge  of  engineering  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
As  a rule  the  engineer,  to  whose  profession  I have  the  honor  to  belong, 
is  lacking  somewhat  in  breadth  of  vision  and  imagination.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  average  executive  in  industry,  finance,  or  commerce 
is  similarly  lacking  in  the  knowledge  of  the  technical  details  of  engi- 
neering which  form  so  large  a part  of  the  Manager’s  work,  the  man- 
ner of  performance  of  which  spells  either  success  or  failure. 

With  the  rapid  development  and  extension  of  the  City  Manager 
plan,  it  may  be  well  claimed  that  the  work  of  the  Manager  should  be 
now  considered  as  a higlily  specialized  profession  of  the  same  rank 
and  importance  as  that  of  Doctor,  lawyer,  minister,  or  engineer.  M'e 
do  not  trust  our  physical  bodies,  our  property,  our  great  engineering 
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problems,  our  lives  or  our  souls  to  bunglers,  amateurs  or  quacks,  but 
select  the  highest  type  of  trained  men  in  each  profession.  The  body 
politic  is  at  least  entitled  to  equal  consideration.  The  City  Manager 
must  have  a general  knowledge  of  the  professions  mentioned,  includ- 
ing that  of  minister,  as  we  who  have  tried  our  hands  at  the  game 
know  that  our  contact  with  the  clergy  is  frequent  and  of  value  to  both 
parties. 

Granting  that  the  City  Manager  may  now  fairly  claim  to  be 
a professional  man,  the  natural  query  is  “What  are  his  duties,  the 
personal  traits,  the  education  and  training  which  are  in  harmony  with 
these  duties  and  which  will  make  him  a successful  professional  man 
in  his  particular  line  ’ 

Duties  — A list  of  the  duties  is  almost  superfluous  and  would 
sound  somewhat  like  the  refrain  of  the  sole  survivor  of  the  “Nancy 
Brig”  who  continually  repeated,  “I’m  the  cook  and  captain  bold  and 
crew  of  the  Nancy  Brig,  etc.”  They  are  briefly  given  here  simply 
to  make  this  paner  complete.  The  Manager  must  be  an  executive 
and  administrator,  a financier,  an  engineer  in  various  specialties,  a 
sanitarian,  an  organizer  and  disciplinarian.  He  must  be  versed  in 
fire  protection  and  police  matters  and  other  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  public  welfare.  Hs  must  be  a humanitarian,  a student  of  human 
nature  and  a diplomiat,  but  rot  a politician.  Of  course  he  can  not 
concern  himself  with  the  details  of  these  various  duties,  but  must 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  them  to  co-ordinate  his  work  and  make 
sensible  decisions. 

Personal  Traits  — When  the  position  of  City  Manager  was  first 
offered  to  me,  I wrote  to  a very  eminent  engineer,  whose  opinion  I 
value  most  highly  and  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  proposition.  He 
replied,  “As  you  have  not  the  hide  of  a rhinoceros,  I strongly  advise 
you  not  to  accept.”  Sensitiveness  is  a bad  fault  to  start  with,  but  one’s 
epidermis  possesses  a peculiar  characteristic  of  thickening  under  fric- 
tion or  hard  usage,  so  we  need  not  regard  a thin  skin  as  an  insur- 
mountable objection.  In  fact,  a man  absolutely  indifferent  to  public 
opinion  is  not  suited  for  public  office. 

First  among  personal  characteristics,  I should  place  a sound  body 
and  a clear  mind.  These  are  so  to  speak,  the  foundation  courses  of 
the  entire  structure.  It  is  true  that  frail  bodies  blessed  with  bril- 
liant minds  have  often  achieved  great  success  in  all  walks  of  life, 
but  the  work  of  a City  Manager  is  particularly  arduous  and  involves 
a severe  mental  as  well  as  physical  strain,  as  may  be  proved  by  refei- 
ence  to  mortality  tables  covering  the  lives  of  City  Managers. 

Intelligence,  ability  to  reason  logically  from  causes,  to  results, 
decision,  firmness,  an  abiding  sense  of  justice  and  fairness,  integrity, 
unimpeachable  veracity,  impeachable  morality,  courtesy,  tact  and 
the  ability  to  lead  and  sway  men  are  valuable  personal  characteristics 
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for  a Manager  and  must  be  present  in  some  degree  if  he  is  to  succeed. 
Such  traits  are  either  inborn  or  acquired  at  least  in  an  elementary 
form  in  early  manhood. 

Edtication  — As  yet,  so  far  as  I know,  no  college  or  universities 
give  special  courses  for  the  profession  of  City  Manager,  though  num- 
erous subjects  taught  in  them  cover  ground  some  knowledge  of  which 
is  indispensable  to  a successful  executive. 

As  a foundation  for  any  professional  career,  I know  of  nothing 
better  than  a four  years  classical  or  academic  course.  Mathematics 
and  philosophy  to  develop  exactness  and  reasoning  power,  science 
to  acquaint  us  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
technical  studies,  history  to  guide  us  by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
both  in  men  and  affairs,  the  languages  and  literature  to  give  us 
proper  powers  of  expression,  the  arts  to  broaden  our  outlook; — all 
designed  to  develop  character,  the  vision  to  see  clearly,  the  ability  to 
reason  logically,  the  decision  and  courage  to  act  vigorously  and  fear- 
lessly. 

In  a technical  way,  special  studies  covering  civil,  hydraulic, 
sanitary,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  might  be  pursued, 
particular  attention  being  given  to  the  first  three  items.  Again,  some 
general  legal  knowledge  is  necessary.  To  handle  the  police  and  fire 
forces  of  the  City,  elementary  ideas  of  discipline,  military  organiza- 
tion and  administration  are  useful.  A thorough  course  in  adminis- 
trative and  executive  work  and  in  municipal  financing  is  desirable. 

The  last  is  particularly  appropriate  since  in  most  of  our  cities 
finances  are  in  a deplorable  shape  and  much  wisdom  and  patience 
will  be  necessary  to  untangle  the  snarls. 

Training  — For  practical  training  there  is  no  school  so  bitter 
or  SOI  efficacious  in  its  results  as  that  of  actual  experience.  If  time 
and  money  be  available,  the  recent  college  graduate  in  the  science 
of  City  Managership  would  do  well  if  he  could  be  attached  to  the 
staff  of  a successful  City  Manager  and  seiwe  a few  months  in  the 
several  municipal  departments.  If  this  be  not  possible,  he  should  en- 
deavor to  get  the  position  of  Secretary  to'  a City  Manager  or  the  ap- 
pointment as  City  Manager  in  a small  City,  making  the  very  best  of 
his  opportunities  in  every  capacity. 

Practical  Suggestions  — In  the  actual  performance  of  the  duties 
of  City  Manager  there  might  much  be  said,  but  it  is  as  well  known  to 
you  as  to  me.  However,  a few  suggestions  follow  which  may  be  use- 
ful to  younger  men  or  may  serve  to  refresh  the  memories  of  the  more 
experienced. 

Loyalty  to  his  council  as  a whole  is  of  primary  importance  to 
the  City  Manager.  When  the  council  or  commission  has  by  a majority 
vote  made  a decision  as  to  policy,  the  Manager,  as  long  as  he  holds  his 
position,  is  bound  to  and  must  use  every  effort  to  make  this  policy  a 
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success  whether  he  approves  of  it  or  not.  If  he  can  not  support  it, 
or  if  it  involve  in  his  opinion,  a sacrifice  of  integrity,  of  honor,  or  of 
principle,  he  should  resign. 

He  should  not  become  too  intimate  with  individual  councilmen 
or  make  promises  to  them.  Let  him  listen  to  their  suggestions  cour- 
teously but  reserve  his  decisions  and  recommendations  for  meetings 
of  the  council. 

He  must  remember  that  his  health  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
both  to  himself  and  to  the  city.  He  should  not  take  his  work  home  ex- 
cept in  an  actual  emergency.  One  or  two  afternoons  a week  off  for 
amusement  and  play  is  time  saved  in  the  end.  Let  him  join  the 
Country  Club  and  become  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  social 
life  of  the  community. 

Proper  and  efficient  department  heads  are  essential  to  success. 
The  Manager  should  deal  with  those  heads  and  not  with  their  sub- 
ordinates. Let  them  do  the  worrying  about  the  details  of  their  de- 
partments. By  thus  delegating  the  work,  the  chief  executive  will 
then  have  a clearer  vision  to  perceive  the  important  things  in 
their  proper  perspective.  If  he  expects  loyalty  and  confidence  on  the 
part  of  his  subordinates  the  duty  devolves  on  him  of  extending  this 
same  loyalty  and  confidence  to  them. 

It  is  a mistake  to  promise  or  inform  individual  citizens  what 
will  be  recommended  to  the  Council.  It  is  better  to  be  courteous, 
to  listen  to  their  arguments  and  claims,  but  to  reserve  opinions 
and  recommendations  until  they  are  presented  to  the  Council.  The 
giving  of  special  privileges  to  any  citizen  is  to  be  avoided. 
Dangerous  precedents  may  be  thereby  established. 

Courtesy  and  fairness  to  the  press  is  essential,  but  too  much 
loquacity  is  to  be  guarded  against.  Its  representatives  will  rarely 
if  ever  betray  a confidence.  Extra  copies  of  all  communicacions 
to  the  Council  should  be  supplied  for  the  newspapers.  It  will  save 
the  Manager’s  time  and  theirs  and  will  insure  accuracy.  If  the 
affair-,,  of  the  administration  are  persistently  misquoted  by  any 
paper,  its  representative  should  receive  only  written  memoranda 
of  news. 

The  prerogatives  of  the  executive  should  not  be^  sacrificed  by 
yielding  them  for  any  assumed  temporary  advantage  either  personal 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  City.  The  City  Manager  is  head  of 
vastly  the  most  important  enterprise  in  the  community  in  which 
all  tax  payers  are  the  stock  holders.  His  duty  is  to  administer 
the  laws  and  perform  the  other  duties  of  his  high  office  fearlessly 
and  impartially,  and,  with  the  help  of  his  associates  to  give  the 
highest  type  of  service  to  his  City  and  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

Above  all  things,  the  City  Manager  must  eschew  politics.  He 
should  assume  his  proper  stand  on  great  public  issues,  u 

:should  not  permit  himself  to  get  under  the  domination  or  influence 
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of  any  ring  or  coterie.  He  represents  the  whole  City  and  should 
be  under  no  obligations  to  any  political  party. 

The  profession  of  City  Manager,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going, is  a most  responsible,  interesting  and  honorable  career  and 
offers  an  opportunity  of  service  to  mankind  and  humanity  second 
to  none.  Our  immediate  need  is  to  convince  our  fellow  citizens 
of  this  fact  and  bring  to  them  the  acceptance  as  a maxim  that 
managing  their  City  is  by  far  the  most  vital  business  of  the  entire 
community. 

Let  us  all  then  pull  together  in  the  great  work  of  attain- 
ing better  municipal  government.  If  we  can  effect  a physical 
and  spiritual  regeneration  in  our  cities,  the  leaven  of  it  will 
spread  throughout  the  State  and  Nation.  Only  when  this  shall 
have  been  accomplished  may  we  hope  for  the  dawn  on  earth  of 
an  era  of  Peace,  Good  will.  Justice  and  Order  and  the  full 
realization  of  the  great  historical  and  religious  truth.  “Righteous- 
ness exalteth  a nation,  but  Sin  is  a reproach  to  any  people.’’ 


The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  The  convention  will  now  resume 

its  business  session.  We  are  going  to  have  some  votes,  and  I am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  divide  the  “sheep’’  from  the  “goats,”  that  is, 
don’t  you  know,  by  putting  one  part  on  the  left  and  one  on  the  right. 
And  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  criticism,  I am  going  to  divide, 
not  to  the  right  and  left,  but  to  the  front  and  the  rear.  I would 
like  for  the  active  members  who  have  a vote  to  take  the  seats  in  the 
front,  and  those  who  do  not  have  a vote  to  retire  to  the  rear  of  the 
hall.  We  do  not  desire  a secret  session,  but  for  convenience  we  want 
to  get  the  voters  up  in  front. 

First,  we  would  like  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  reso- 
lutions. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 

By  Edwin  J.  Fort,  City  Manager,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  City  Managers’  Association:  That  we 

hereby  express  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  courtesy 
extended  to  us  by  the  City  Club  of  Washington  for  the  use  of  the  club 
building  during  the  sessions  of  this  convention; 

To  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
their  cordial  reception  and  for  providing  conveyances  and  otherwise 
making  available  the  many  instructive  and  inspection  tours  about  the 
city; 

To  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  City  Manager  officials  of  the  City  of 
Alexandria  for  their  splendid  entertainment,  all  of  which  have  con- 
tributed their  part  to  the  success  and  enjoyment  of  this  convention. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  of  this  association 
be  and  is  hereby  instructed  to  convey  to  each  of  the  foregoing  groups 
the  substance  of  this  resolution. 
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The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 

report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  W.  W.  Cotton,  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio:  Mr.  Chairman,  I move 

the  report  be  accepted. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Lowe,  of  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee:  I second  the  mo- 
tion. (Whereupon,  a rising  vote  was  taken.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  It  is  unanimous.  We  will  now 

hear  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place.  Mr.  Rigsby, 
of  Durham,  North  Carolina,  will  you  come  forward?  Mr.  Rigsby. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place 

By  R.  W.  Rigsby,  City  Manager,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Association:  Your  Committee  on 

Time  and  Place  has  considered  carefully  the  various  invitations,  al- 
tho  we  have  not  necessarily  confined  ourselves  to  the  limits  of  invi- 
tations. We  beg  to  report  and  are  glad  to  report  that  we  have  come 
to  a decision  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  have  chosen  two  cities 
for  the  consideration  of  this  convention  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
City  Managers’  Association.  The  time  has  not  been  tampered  with, 
left  for  the  second  week  in  November,  which  I believe  next  year 
comes  on  the  11th,  12th  and  13th;  that  is,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  The  two  cities  that  we  have  chosen  for  your  considera- 
tion and  decision  are  Pasadena,  California,  and  Montreal,  Canada. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Gentlemen,  is  it  your  pleasure  to 

vote  on  these  two  cities  by  ballot  or  by  standing  vote  ? 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Locke,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  Mr.  President, 

may  I have  just  a moment?  Through  some  inadvertence,  or  through 
some  misunderstanding,  an  invitation  from  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids, 
which  was  sent  to  the  national  secretary  both  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  city  commission,  and  also  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  our  city,  evidently  has  not  received  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
this  committee,  and  therefore  I desire  at  this  time  to  extend  to  the 
delegates  at  our  next  annual  convention  a most  cordial  invitation  to 
come  to  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  the  “furniture  city,”  one  of  the  old- 
est cities  under  the  manager  form  of  government.  One  of  the  larger 
cities,  a city  to  which  the  ladies  will  be  proud  to  come,  because  they 
all  want  to  take  some  furniture  home  with  them.  Now  it  is  easily 
accessible  to  every  member  through  the  Middle  West  particularly, 
and  I am  sure  we  will  have  a larger  attendance,  and  we  have  every- 
thing there,  gentlemen,  to  show  you,  from  the  construction  of  a sew- 
age disposal  plant,  for  which  we  put  across  a §ve  million  dollar  bond 
proposition,  up  to  the  building  of  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  hos- 
pitals, costing  $750,000,  showing  our  program  of  $1,700,000  this  year, 
and  all  of  the  things  which  you  will  be  interested  in.  We  have  our 
own  filtration  plant  on  which  we  spent  $450,000  this  year.  We  can 
make  this  convention,  I am  sure,  one  of  very  great  value  especially 
to  everyone  of  you,  if  you  will  only  decide  to  go  to  Grand  Rapids,^ 
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Michigan.  We  have  the  spirit  of  hospitality,  and  the  spirit  of  friend- 
liness. "^We  urge  you  to  come  as  our  guests. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  That  is  three  cities.  Are  there 

other  cities  that  desire  to  extend  an  invitation,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Committee’s  report? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Duchastel,  of  Quebec  (Cutremont):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

Avould  like  to  make  the  Montreal  invitation  a little  stronger.  You 
are  invited  to  come  to  Montreal,  and  the  invitation  is  backed  by  the 
cities  of  Westmount  and  Outremont, — three  cities  in  one! 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Now  that  there  are  three  cities, 

— is  it  your  pleasure  to  vote  by  rising  vote,  or  shall  we  resort  to 
ballot? 

(Members  call  from  floor,  “By  Ballot.”) 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  That  seems  to  be  a very  general 

opinion,  so  the  Secretary  will  please  distribute  ballots.  Is  it  your 
pleasure  that  this  should  be  determined  by  a majority  vote  or  a plur- 
ality vote? 

(Members  from  floor  call,  “Plurality.”) 

Mr.  R.  W.  Rigsby,  of  Durham,  North  Carolina:  I make  a mo- 

tion it  be  by  plurality. 

(The  motion  was  seconded,  put,  and  unanimously  carried.) 

Mr.  Clarence  E.  Ridley,  of  Bluefield,  West  Virginia:  Mr.  Chair- 

man, we  have  a wire  from  Sumter,  North  Carolina. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  I understand.  Am  I not  correct, 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Sumter’s  invitation  was  considered  along  with 
the  others  ? 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place,  Mr.  Rigsby: 
Yes,  we  considered  about  sixteen  invitations. 

The  President,  3Ir.  Brownlow:  Invitations  from  about  sixteen 

eities  were  received  and  considered.  Of  course  any  report  of  the 
Committee  is  subject  to  any  addition  from  the  floor,  and  therefore 
Mr.  Locke’s  motion  is  competent. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Rhodes,  of  San  Diego:  Mr.  President,  I live  in  Cali- 

fornia, but  I would  like  to  speak  for  Mr.  Koiner,  who  is  the  manager 
of  Pasadena.  Mr.  Koiner  has  been  very  ill  and  required  a blood 
transfusion  in  order  to  be  kept  alive,  and  he  is  not  able  to  be  here. 
I am  sure  if  he  were  here  he  would  tell  you  the  advantages  of  com- 
ing to  Pasadena.  And  we  have  heard  so  much  about  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  human  interest  of  the  city  managers  that  I would  re- 
quest that  you  show  Mr.  Koiner  consideration  at  this  meeting.  Per- 
sonally, I would  like  to  see  the  convention  go  to  Montreal,  and  see 
Canada  myself,  but  I feel  that  I owe  it  to  Mr.  Koiner  and  Pasadena 
to  vote  for  that  city.  (Applause.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Gentlemen,  have  you  prepared 

your  ballots  ? The  secretary  will  collect  them.  Will  Mr.  Hiteshew 
^nd  Mr.  Lowe  act  as  tellers? 
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(Whereupon  Mr.  John  C.  Hiteshew,  of  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  R.  E.  Lowe,  of  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  counted  the  bal- 
lots.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Gentlemen  of  the  convention, 

your  action  with  respect  to  plurality  is  impossible!  (Laughter).  On 
the  ballot  Grand  Rapids  receives  18  votes;  Pasadena  20  votes;  Mon- 
treal 20  votes.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  M.  W.  Cotton,  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio:  Mr.  Chairman,  I move 

that  the  low  city  be  dropped. 

Mr.  O.  E,  Carr,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa:  Mr.  Chairman,  I think,  out 

of  respect  for  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  which  is  the 
largest  city  in  the  Union  having  a city  manager By  go- 

ing to  Grand  Rapids,  it’s  more  centrally  located  among  all  of  the 
cities,  and  we  would  have  a greater  representation  of  city  managers 
by  going  to  the  Middle  West;  so  I do  not  think  it  would  be  quite  fair 
at  this  time  to  drop  the  low  city. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Duchastel,  of  Curemont,  Quebec:  One  of  the  first  re- 

marks I heard  at  this  meeting,  Mr.  President,  was  the  suggestion  of 
your  Secretary  with  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  President,  in 
which  he  said  this  Association  was  not  an  American  association  of 
municipal  managers,  but  an  international  association.  Now,  gentle- 
men, prove  it! 

Mr.  George  Garrett,  of  Grand  Junction,  Colorado:  Mr.  Chair- 

man, you  remember  that  last  year  at  Kansas  City  we  were  trying  to 
decide  on  a time  and  place  for  this  year,  and  it  was  understood  that 
if  Washington,  D.  C.  would  be  the  convention  city  this  year,  Pasa- 
dena would  be  the  convention  city  next  year.  I believe  that  Cali- 
fornia has  almost  as  many  city  managers  as  the  State  of  Mich^^gan, 
and  that  westerners — I happen  to  be  from  Grand  Junction,  Colorado, 
— would  like  to  see  the  convention  held  in  Pasadena  next  year.  Now 
this  year  we  had  the  question  of  carfare.  If  there  were  250  mem- 
bers present,  we  would  receive  special  concession  as  to  rates.  If  the 
convention  is  held  in  Pasadena  next  year,  you  won’t  have  to  worry 
about  the  reduction  in  fare.  Some  of  us  coming  from  the  far  western 
country,  took  advantage  of  the  cheaper  rate,  going  back  by  Florida. 
You  get  the  California  rate  just  the  same  as  the  Florida  rate;  and  I 
believe  if  Mr.  Koiner  were  here  he  would  tell  you  the  advantages 
much  better  than  I can  of  holding  the  convention  at  Pasadena.  I be- 
lieve it  is  only  fairness  to  Mr.  Koiner  and  also  the  promise  made  last 
year  that  we  hold  the  convention  in  Pasadena  next  year. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  The  motion  before  the  house  is 

to  eliminate  the  low  city, — low  on  that  ballot. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Sherman,  of  St.  Marie,  Michigan:  Mr.  Chairman, 

I am  from  Michigan,  but  I will  second  that  motion. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Is  there  further  discussion? 

(The  motion  was  thereupon  put,  resulting  in  46  in  the  affirm- 
ative and  none  opposed.) 
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Mr.  Fred  H.  Locke,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  Mr.  President, 

I stood  and  was  counted  first.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not 
desire  this  convention  at  our  city  at  some  future  time.  The  invita- 
tion is  still  good,  and  perhaps  next  year  Ave  will  again  be  in  the  mar- 
ket for  this  convention.  (Applause.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Pasadena  did  that  last  year,  and 

that’s  the  reason  there  are  so  many  Pasadenaites  here  today.  Per- 
haps some  of  those  who  are  for  Pasadena  today  will  be  for  Grand 
Rapids  and  Michigan  next  year.  Since  there  are  only  two,  shall  we 
proceed  by  standing  vote  or  by  ballot  ? 

(The  vote  Avas  taken  by  raising  hands,  resulting  in  23  votes  for 
Pasadena  and  31  for  Montreal.) 

The  President,  Mr.  BroAATiloAv  (after  announcing  the  result): 

and  the  convention  crosses  the  line. 

The  Mayor  of  Westmount,  Quebec:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  permis- 

sive for  me,  not  a member  of  this  body,  to  say  a Avord  upon  this 
election  ? 

The  President,  Mr.  BroAvnloAv:  Yes,  indeed;  we  AAdll  be  de- 

lighted to  hear  you. 

The  Mayor  of  Westmount,  Quebec:  I Avant  to  say — and  I am 

quite  sure  I aauII  be  supported  by  the  Mayor  of  Montreal,  also  

that  you  have  selected  the  city  of  Montreal  for  your  next  coiwen- 
tion;  and  I can  assure  you  that  you  aauII  haA^e  a very  cordial  Avel- 
come  from  all  the  citizens'  of  that  place.  I AA'ant  to  say  further 
that  you  AAdll  meet  a community  there  such  as  you  aauII  not  find 
in  any  other  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  a community 
made  up  of  the  representatives  of  tAvo  of  the  dominant  races  of 
Europe,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  the  French  people.  Our  citizen- 
ship is  composed  of  probably  three-fourths  French  and  one-fourth 
Anglo  Saxon — English-speaking  people,  aaRo  furnish  their  oaaui  his- 
tory, their  oAAm  traditions,  and  their  oaaui  language  AAuth  great  in- 
tensity, and  yet  aaRo  come  up  there  AAuth  great  cordiality  for  the 
betterment  of  the  living  conditions  of  the  AA^hole  people.  That  is 
AARat  you  aauII  find  there,  and  I think  you  AAdll  find  it  of  great  ad- 
A^antage,  and  of  great  educational  A^alue,  in  coming  there,  to  re\deAV 
the  conditions  that  exist  there,  and  to  conduct  your  business  there. 
I thank  you  A^ery  heartily  for  this  decision,  and  I feel  very  proud 
of  it,  and  I am  sure  my  sentiments  aauII  meet  Avith  the  approval 
of  the  mayor  of  Montreal  and  of  the  Canadian  representatiA^es  at 
this  conA^ention. 

May  I say  also  that  I represent  a city  A\Rich  has  had  a general 
manager  since  1913.  I would  like  to  say  that  we  came  to  this 
conclusion  independently  of  the  discussion  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  United  States  upon  that  subject.  We  considered  the  question 
of  a change  of  government  about  that  time  from  the  old  system, 
and  Ave  discussed  the  commission  system,  and  AA^e  rejected  it;  but 
it  occurred  to  us  that  the  problems  of  a municipal  corporation  Av^ere 
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practically  the  same  as  those  of  a business  corporation,  and  we 
decided  that  we  would  apply  the  principles  by  which  business  cor- 
porations have  for  generations  been  governed  to  our  municipal 
system.  So  we  turned  our  board  of  aldermen  into  a board  of  di- 
rectors, and  we  appointed  a general  manager,  and  the  same  gen- 
eral manager  has  worked  with  us  since  that  time;  and  that  gentle- 
man has  been  one  of  our  officials  for  the*  last  eighteen  years. 

I thank  you  very  much,  Sir,  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  for 
expressing  myself  on  this  occasion.  (Applause). 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  May  I call  for  the  report  of  the 

Committee  on  Nominations — Mr.  Carr,  of  Dubuque? 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations 

By  O.  E.  Carr,  City  Manager,  Dubuque,  Iowa 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Your  Committee  considered  the 

matter  of  nominations,  and  as  is  customary  from  the  standpoint, 
first,  of  service  in  the  profession;  secondly,  of  geographical  distri- 
bution. In  other  words,  we  want  officials  distributed  over  the 
United  States  or  over  the  country  as  much  as  possible.  I think, 
Mr.  President,  it  v*rould  be  best  for  me  to  give,  first,  the  nomina- 
tions which  we  have  for  president  of  the  Association,  and  take 
them  up  one  at  a time. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  That  has  been  the  custom,  has 

it  not,  in  the  past,  Mr.  Carr? 

Mr.  Carr:  Yes  sir,  for  President,  your  Committe  would 

nominate  Earl  C.  Elliott,  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  Irving  C.  Brower, 
of  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 

the  nominations.  Will  the  clerk  distribute  the  ballots? 

We  have  three  other  officers  after  this.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  lull,  and  engaging  in  my  propensity  for  announcements,  I 
am  going  to  remind  you  of  the  dinner  tonight. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Osborn,  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin:  Can  we  have  a 

report  of  the  Committee  for  the  First  Vice  President? 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Mr.  Carr,  can  you  report  with 

reference  to  the  First  Vice  President ‘t 

Mr  Carr*  For  First  Vice  President,  George  F.  Thompson,  of 
Westmount,  Quebec,  and  F.  0.  Eichelberger,  of  Dayton,  for  your 


'^*'°'The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Circulate  the  ballots,  and  vote 

for  First  Vice  President.  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Eichelberger 
have  been  nominated. 

Mr.  Harrison  G.  Otis,  of  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia:  Mr. 

President,  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not,  the 
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usual  time  of  November  has  been  established,  and  whether  or  not 
that  is  the  most  appropriate  time  to  go  to  Montreal?  ? 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Suppose  we  take  that  up  im- 

mediately after  the  ballots  are  received  That  part  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  was  not  determined.  If  that 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman,  we  will  take  that  up 
immediately  after  the  balloting. 

(Whereupon  the  tellers  counted  the  ballots  for  First  Vice 
President.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Brovvnlow:  On  the  ballot  for  President, 

the  tellers  report  as  follows:  For  Mr. Elliott,  36;  for  Mr.  Brower, 

19;  for  Mr.  Rich,  1;  for  Mr.  Hilliard,  1. 

Mr.  Irving  C.  Brower,  of  Pontiac,  Michigan:  I move  that  we 

make  the  vote  unanimous,  Mr.  President,  and  make  the  election 
unanimous  for  Mr.  Elliott  as  President  for  the  coming  year. 

(The  motion  was  seconded,  put,  and  unanimously  carried.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  I shall  continue  to  assume  the 

office  until  after  the  vice  presidents  are  elected.  The  ballot  are 
completed  for  First  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Carr:  For  Second  Vice  President,  R.  H.  Hunter,  of  Strat- 

ford, Connecticut,  and  H.  L.  Woolhiser,  of  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Otis,  of  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia:  Mr.  President, 

there  are  some  here  who  do  not  know  these  men.  May  we  ask 
that  the  two  men  stand,  so  that  those  who  do  not  know  them 
by  sight  may  see  them  ? 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Will  the  victims  of  the  present 

inquisition  please  rise — Mr.  Hunter,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Wool- 
hiser, of  Illinois  ? 

(The  two  gentlemen  named  complied  with  the  request.) 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bingham,  of  Lima,  Ohio:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 

have  a few  words  now?  For  years  there  has  been  an  unwritten 
law  that  no  president  should  succeed  himself,  and  it  is  very  un- 
fortunate in  the  present  case,  not  that  we  do  not  feel  that  Mr. 
Elliott  will  not  make  an  excellent  president  of  this  organization, 
but  because  we  feel  that  our  retiring  president  is  of  such  value  to 
the  organization  that  it  must  be  a loss  not  to  have  him  at  our 
head.  It  has  also  been  customary  to  present  the  retiring  president 
with  a small  token,  and  as  you  know  there  has  been  a collection 
made  the  last  few  days,  and  we  have  that  token;  and  it  is  with 
deep  pleasure  that  we  pass  on  the  gavel  at  this  time  to  our  worthy 
retiring  president. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Mr.  Bingham  and  gentlemen 

of  the  convention:  I accept  this  token  with  a gratitude  that  is  all 

the  more  heartfelt  because  at  the  same  time  I am  relinquishing 
any  need  for  exercising  it.  As  a souvenir  it  is  most  acceprable. 
As  an  instrument  to  be  wielded  during  the  next  year,  I am  certainly 
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glad  that  the  custom  has  been  established,  and  that  I could  not 
even  so  much  as  be  considered. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  this  Association  has  been 
onerous.  There  has  been  much  work  to  do,  and  most  of  it,  I be- 
lieve, has  been  done  well.  The  President  hasn’t  had  any  share 
of  that  onerous  burden,  nor  has  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  your  excellent  and  efficient  executive 
secretary,  who,  I believe,  is  entitled  to  the  sincere  gratitude  of 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Association;  but  because  I occupied  the 
chair,  you  have  done  me  this  honor,  and  I thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart. 

The  tellers’  report  on  the  ballot  for  First  Vice  President;  For 
Mr.  Thompson,  42;  for  Mr.  Eichelberger,  14.  Mr.  Thompson  is 
your  choice  for  First  Vice  President. 

Mr.  F.  O.  Eichelberger,  of  Dayton,  Ohio:  Mr.  President,  I 

move  that  that  vote  be  made  unanimous. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  It  has  been  moved  that  the 

Secretary  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  Association  for  Mr. 
Thompson. 

(The  motion  was  duly  put  and  unanimously  carried.) 

Will  the  Secretary  collect  the  ballots,  please? 

Are  all  the  ballots  for  Second  Vice  President  in?  If  so,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  will  announce  the  recommendations 

for  Third  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Carr:  For  Third  Vice  President,  your  Committee  would 

place  in  nomination  Edd  Wrenn,  of  Reidsville,  North  Carolina,  and 
George  Garrett,  of  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 

The.  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Mr.  Otis  reminded  us  that  we 

did  not  act  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and 
Place,  which  was  that  we  hold  the  convention  the  second  week 
in  November,  as  has  been  customary.  Mr.  Otis,  after  we  had 
elected  to  go  to  our  northern  neighbor,  suggested  that  there  might 
be  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  that  was  the  proper  time 
of  year.  The  chair  will  be  very  glad  to  entertain  any  motion. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Hopkins,  of  Ames,  Iowa:  May  I ask  the  gentleman 

from  Canada  what  the  weather  conditions  are  at  the  time 
suggested  ? 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Mr.  Thompson,  what  do  you 

suggest  ? 

Mr.  George  W.  Thompson,  of  Westmount,  Quebec:  September 

the  best  month  in  Canada.  There  are  a lot  of  conventions 
there  then.  With  regard  to  weather,  the  end  of  September  is 
certainly  the  best. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Duchastel,  of  Outremont,  Quebec:  Mr.  Chairman, 

may  I suggest  Montreal  has  become,  as  you  know,  the  Mecca 
for  American  conventions,  and  I think  if  it  would  be  at  all  pos- 
sible to  leave  the  question  of  the  dates  to  the  executive  com- 
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mittee,  so  that  they  could  survey  the  hotel  situation  in  Montreal. 
Conventions  are  scheduled  for  nearly  every  week  there;  that  is 
there  will  be  next  year. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow;  I would  like  to  say,  if  you 
will  indulge  the  chair,  that  I would  like  to  see  Mr.  DuchastePs 
suggestion  put  in  the  form  of  a motion,  and  adopted.  Last  year 
we  fixed  the  time  absolutely,  and  did  not  leave  it  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  we  found  Washingon  in  a position  where  it  was 
impossible  to  get  hotel  accommodations.  However,  that’s  my  own 
opinion. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Carr:  Mr.  Chairman, 

I would  suggest  that  the  Committee  have  the  opinion  of  the 
members  as  to  the  approximate  time,  and  then  leave  the  exact 
date  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  By  referendum? 

Mr.  Carr:  Yes,  or  let  that  be  settled  here  today.  If  Septeip- 

ber  is  agreeable  to  the  boys,  why,  let  them  so  state,  or  October, 
or  November.  Let  us  have  that  much  decided  upon,  and  then  we 
can  arrange  the  dates  later. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Let’s  try  that.  Those  vvh(; 

are  in  favor  of  October,  raise  your  hands.  (The  request  was  complied 
with.)  There’s  one  “Octoberist!”  (Laughter)  Sepiember  ? (The 
request  was  complied  with.)  There  are  a large  number  of  en- 
thusiastic “Septemberists.”  Are  there  any  “Augustinians”  in  the 
audience  ? If  I may  freely  translate,  then,  the  motion  made  by 
Mr.  Duchastel,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Carr,  that  tne  exact  date 
of  the  convention  to  be  held  in  Montreal  next  year  to  be  left  to 
be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee,  having  in  mind  the 
vote  of  the  members  in  attendance  distinctly  in  favor  of  a date 
in  September. 

For  the  vote  on  Second  Vice  President,  the  tellers  report: 
For  Mr.  Woolhiser,  32;  for  Mr.  Hunter,  24;  for  Mr.  olis,  1.  Mr. 
Woolhiser  therefore  is  elected  your  Second  Vice  President.  Will 
you  please  collect  the  ballots  for  Third  Vice  President  ? The  candi- 
dates are  Mr  Wrenn,  of  Reidsville,  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Garrett, 
of  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  While  these  ballots  are  being 
counted,  we  would  like  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee— Mr.  Sherer,  of  Glencoe,  Illinois,  Chairman. 


Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee 

By  H.  H.  Sherer,  City  Managei',  Glencoe,  Illinois 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  This  report  is  one  that  was 

formulated  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Rhodes  while  we  were  work- 
ing in  the  convention  here  yesterday,  and  I heartily  subscribed 
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to  it.  The  statements  of  the  accounts  have  been  kept  in  excellent 
form. 

(Whereupon  Mr.  Sherer  read  the  following  report:) 

Washington,  D.  C. 

November  15,  1923. 

Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  of  the  City  Managers’ 
Association  appointed  at  Washington,  D.  C., 

November  1.3,  1923  as  follows: 

Statements  of  accounts  have  been  kept  in  excellent  form  and 
the  figures  point  to  the  competent  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Association. 

From  December  31,  1922  to  November  1,  1923  the  financial 
status  of  the  Association  has  changed  from  a deficit  of  $460.80  to 
a net  worth  of  $1260.04. 

We  recommend  that  November  1 be  made  the  date  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year,  as  this  would  simplify  the  account- 
ing and  that  a reputable  accountant  audit  the  books  each  year 
as  of  October  31. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  expenses  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Convention  be  paid  in  full. 

We  regret  to  find  that  no  record  has  been  kept  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Association  except  during  the  past  year  and  it  would 
be  our  recommendation  that  the  Secretary  get  from  the  existing 
active  members  the  dates  of  their  joining  the  organization  and 
henceforth  keep  this  record  in  full. 

H.  H.  Sherer. 

Geo.  W.  Thompson. 

F.  A.  Rhodes. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 

the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  H.  G.  Otis,  of  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia:  Mr.  Chairman, 

on  the  last  point,  I know  that  the  dates  of  all  members  were  kept 
up  to  two  years  ago,  and  those  are  all  in  hand. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Stutz:  Yes,  those  records  are  in  our  files. 

I was  too  busy  to  assist  the  Auditing  Committee  in  locating  them. 
If  it  had  been  called  to  my  attention,  I would  have  explained  that 
matter  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

Mr.  Clarence  E.  Ridley,  of  Bluefield,  West  Virginia:  With  re- 

spect to  the  ending  of  the  fiscal  year,  next  year  if  we  have  our 
convention  in  September,  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
November,  there  will  be  a period  in  there  for  which  we  will  not 
have  a report,  and  I will  make  that  as  a suggestion. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  If  you  will  indulge  the  chair, 

the  time  of  the  fiscal  year  is  to  be  circulated  a part  of  the 
new  constitution,  and  the  membership  will  have  an  opportunity 
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to  vote  on  it  in  the  coming’  year.  However,  if  the  convention  de- 
sires to  foreclose  it,  I will  be  glad  to  hear  any  motion. 

Mr.  Ridley:  Mr.  Chairman,  I do  not  see  how  we  can  adopt 

that  report  as  it  stands. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  That’s  true.  Personally,  I think 

that’s  the  better  practice,  so  they  can  start  olf  this  year.  Then 
if  it  is  changed,  and  the  Secretary  can  make  a recommendation, 
we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  Secretary  on  that. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Stutz:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ridley  has  raised 

an  important  question.  It’s  one  that  I had  not  reflected  upon. 
For  the  last  number  of  years  we  have  held  our  convention  in 
November,  and  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  about  it  in 
the  various  meetings  I have  attended,  because  the  managers  had 
a great  deal  of  work  under  way,  and  found  it  rather  difficult  to 
leave  their  departments  early  in  the  fall;  and  I understand  that 
was  one  reason  Avhy  we  all  met  in  November.  So  I thought  then 
possibly  we  would  as  a rule  meet  in  November.  But  if  these  cir- 
cumstances are  going  to  be  coming  up,  meeting  in  September, 
October,  November,  very  likelj^  it  vdll  be  better  to  establish  a fiscal 
year  as  of  January  first,  which  in  reality  it  is  now.  And  so  far 
as  our  books  are  concerned,  our  books  were  all  opened  on  January 
first,  and  we  propose  to  close  them  on  January  first,  so  perhaps 
the  recommendation  might  be  made  that  we  establish  the  fiscal 
year  as  of  January  first,  and  December  31st,  then  we  will  have 
our  audit,  as  suggested  by  the  Auditing  Committee,  made  in 
January. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  In  the  interest  of  time,  may  I 

suggest  there  have  been  three  reports  of  three  committees  on  the 
question  of  fiscal  year.  May  I suggest  that  be  left  to  the  Executive 
Committee  ? 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Stutz:  I make  a motion  to  that  effect. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  A motion  is  not  necessary, 

since  the  Auditing  Committee  has  withdravm  that  portion  of  the 
report. 

Motion  is  thereupon  put  with  regard  to  approving  the 
Auditing  Gcmmittee’s  Report  as  amended.  The  motion  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

The  report  of  the  tellers  on  the  election  of  Third  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  as  follows:  For  Mr.  Wrenn,  37;  for  Mr.  Garrett,  18.  Mr. 

Wrenn  is  your  Third  Vice  President. 

Mr.  George  Garrett,  of  Grand  Junction,  Colorado:  Mr.  Presi- 

dent, I move  the  matter  be  made  unanimous. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Will  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Carr, 

and  Mr.  Osborn  escort  the  new  President  to  the  chair  ? 

(Applause  greeted  the  newly  elected  President  as  he  was 
escorted  to  the  chair  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Bingham,  of  Lima,  Ohio;  Mr. 
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0.  E.  Carr,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Osborn,  of  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin.) 

The  President-Elect,  Mr.  Earl  C.  Elliott,  of  Wichita,  Kansas: 
Mr.  Brownlow,  and  Members  of  the  Association:  We  have  heard 

something-  about  brevity  in  the  interest  of  time.  I am  going  to 
be  very  brief.  I couldn’t  be  otherwise  if  I were  to  try,  because 
I am  somewhat  overwhelmed.  I am  sensible  of  the  honor,  but 
I can’t  express  to  you  my  feeling  in  this  matter,  not  the  least 
that  along  with  this  honor  will  be  that  which  will  be  mine  at  the 
end  of  this  coming  year,  when  I will  be  able  to  join  that  brilliant 
array  that  has  preceded  me,  and  which  are  known  as  the  body  of 
past  presidents  of  the  International  City  Managers’  Association. 
(Laughter).  I believe  that,  with  your  co-operation,  which  I am  sure 
we  will  have,  we  will  somewhat  approximate  in  this  next  year  the 
achievements  that  we  have  made  in  the  past.  You  know  as  well  as 
I that  I am  in  a hard  spot,  following  the  man  that  I have  to  follow; 

but  I pledge  to  you  my  very  best  efforts  in  the  interests  of  the 

Association. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I believe  that  there’s  nothing  more  to  come 
before  this  meeting? 

The  Retiring  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Let  us  see  the  three 

vice  presidents. 

The  President-Elect,  Mr.  Elliott  thereupon  called  for  the  Vice- 
Presidents-elect  to  come  forward,  which  they  did,  each  being  greeted 
by  applause.) 

Mr.  O.  E.  Carr,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 

leave,  I think  it  might  be  fitting  to  make  some  suggestions  about 

our  program.  I think  our  program  this  year  has  been  fine.  This 

is  the  Capital  City.  W'e  are  all  interested,  and  want  to  see  the 
things  of  interest  here.  But  my  experience  has  been,  from  ob- 
servation, that  the  boys  get  the  most  out  of  the  meeting  if  there 
is  some  opportunity  for  round  table  discussion,  so  they  can  tell 
their  troubles,  ask  questions.  And  I know  right  now  I have  two 
or  three  questions  I want  to  ask,  and  I want  to  get  some  fellows 
to  answer  them,  who  have  had  experience  along  those  particular 
lines;  and  I think  my  feeling  is  shared  by  most  of  those  here.  I 
hope  that  the  Committee  next  year  will  arrange  at  least  one 
afternoon  for  round  table  discussion  for  the  problems  confronting 
the  city  managers. 

The  Retiring  President,  Mr.  Brownlow:  Mr.  President,  may  I 

second  that,  and  suggest  that  the  program  next  year  limit  the 
speakers.  Whole  sessions  were  reserved  for  round  table  dis- 
cussions this  year,  but  because  matters  came  up— the  President’s 
reception  and  one  thing  and  another,  we  did  not  have  thern.  And 
I think  the  Program  Committee  can  very  well  do  what  the  Pro- 
gram Committee  this  year  neglected  to  do,  in  asking  men  to  speak, 
— assign  a time  limit.  (Applause). 
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The  President-Elect,  Mr.  Elliott:  Are  there  any  other  sugges- 

tions ? 

Mr.  Richard  Biehl,  of  Westerville,  Ohio:  Mr.  President,  I think 

it  might  be  a good  plan  to  have  all  these  papers  of  these  different 
city  managers,  and  let  them  be  copied  into  the  record,  or  either 
present  their  papers  before  and  have  copies  made  of  them,  and 
sent  out.  Then  we  can  have  a discussion  on  the  papers.  That  plan 
is  followed  by  a number  of  organizations  which  I am  a member 
of,  and  we  receive  their  papers  six  or  eight  weeks  previous  to  the 
convention.  We  read  every  paper,  and  if  we  have  any  questions 
to  ask  or  any  discussion  to  be  made,  it  will  be  made  at  the  round 
table  discussions. 

The  President-Elect,  Mr.  Elliott:  Are  there  any  other  sugges- 

tions in  relation  to  the  program  ? 

Mr.  W.  A.  Smith,  of  Tallahassee,  Florida:  May  I ask  if  the 

talks  that  we  have  had  here  at  this  convention  will  be  in  our  year- 
book, or  will  there  be  a minute  made  of  them  ? 

The  President-Elect,  Mr.  Elliott:  Any  other  member  that  has 

a suggestion  to  make  ? 

Mr.  H.  G.  Otis,  of  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia:  On  behalf  of  my 

fellow  members,  I would  suggest  that  the  Secretary  be  requested 
to  furnish  each  speaker  with  a printer’s  proof  of  his  speech  before 
it  is  finally  published.  A great  many  typographical  errors  art 
found  to  creep  into  matter  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Rigsby,  of  Durham,  North  Carolina:  I move  we 

adjourn. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Traxler,  of  Janesville,  Wisconsin:  I second  the 

motion. 

(Whereupon,  the  session  was  concluded  at  12:33  o’clock  p.  m.) 


THURSDAY  EVENING  SESSION 
[Third  Day] 

Col.  Henry  M.  Waite,  Pres.,  National  Municipal  League,  Presiding. 

This  session  was  the  joint  banquet  with  the  National  Muunicipal 
League.  Speeches  were  given  by  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park,  president. 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  Wm.  Dudley  Foulke.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  City  Manager  movement  the  most  important  event  on 
the  evening’s  program  was  the  discussion  of  the  first  election  in 
Cleveland  under  the  new  system  of  proportional  representation  by 
A.  R.  Hatton,  and  Eric  Hopwood,  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 
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Proportional  Representation  in  the  Cleveland 
Election 

By  A.  R.  Hatton,  Prof essoy',  Western  Reserve  University 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Mr.  Waite  has  told  you 

more  or  less  of  the  truth  in  reg'ard  to  my  connection  with  the  new 
Cleveland  charter  and  in  regard  to  my  selection  to  the  first  city  coun- 
cil chosen  under  that  charter.  The  latter  fact  seems  to  me  in  no 
way  notable.  Certainly,  if  a man  is  not  skillful  enough  to  write  a 
charter  under  which  he  can  get  himself  elected  to  office  he  has  not 
very  much  claim  to  skill  in  the  drafting  of  charters! 

I am  somewhat  at  a loss  to  know  just  how  to  open  this  discussion. 
It  has  been  intimated  that  Mr.  Hopwood  and  I are  in  some  way  in 
disagreem.ent  as  to  the  results  of  the  recent  election  in  Cleveland. 
Now,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I don’t  know  whether  we  are  or  not.  As 
wa  came  down  on  the  train  together  from  Cleveland  I attempted  to 
draw  Mr.  Hopwood  out  in  order  to  ascertain  what  position  he  ex- 
pected to  take  on  the  question  and  he  refused  to  be  drawn  out!  I 
even  suggested  to  him  that  if  he  would  tell  me  what  phase  of  the 
subject  he  would  cover  I would  keep  off  that  phase  altogether.  But 
he  said  that  he  would  prefer  for  me  to  discuss  the  entire  subject  and 
that  he  would  follow  me  and  also  discuss  the  entire  subject.  From 
this  you  will  understand  why  I am  at  a loss  to  know  exactly  how  to 
proceed. 

However,  of  one  thing  I am  sure:  Of  all  the  men  with  whom 

I might  possibly  disagree  on  this  question  I would  choose  Mr.  Hop- 
wood  because  he  will  give  you  a calm  and,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  an 
impartial  view  of  the  question. 

When  the  manager  plan  was  adopted  in  Cleveland  two  years  ago 
both  political  organizations  were  against  it;  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  against  it;  the  Federation  of  Labor  went  on  record  against 
it,  and  two  of  the  three  daily  papers  were  opposed  to  it,  Mr.  Hop- 
wood’s  paper  being  one  of  them.  And  yet,  the  plan  carried  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  20,000.  The  Plain  Dealer  of  which  Mr.  Hopwood 
is  the  editor  is  the  fairest  paper  in  its  news  columns  of  which  I know. 
I do  not  know  of  any  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  and  I am 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  leading  papers,  upon  whose  fairness  in 
the  handling  of  news  I count  with  such  assurance  as  I do  upon  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Two  years  ago,  although  Mr.  Hopwood’s 
paper  was  editorially  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  charter 
because  of  lack  of  belief  in  proportional  representation,  it  was  so 
fair  in  its  news  columns  that  most  of  the  people  probably  thought 
it  was  in  favor  of  the  charter,  because  very  few  read  the  editorials! 
In  its  editorial  columns  the  Plain  Dealer  also  tries  to  be  fair.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  when  a long  editorial  was  printed  ad- 
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vising  the  voters  of  Cleveland  to  reject  the  new  charter  the  first  third 
of  it  was  devoted  to  praise  of  the  manager  principle.  Indeed,  the 
editorial  was  so  long  that  most  people  did  not  read  far  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Plain  Dealer  was  oposed  to  proportional  representa- 
tion. After  the  editorial  appeared,  I went  into  Mr.  Hopwood’s  office 
and  made  it  the  occasion  of  saying  that  the  Plain  Dealer  had  been 
all  wrong  as  to  the  facts  regarding  P.  R.  Whereupon  Mr.  Hopwood 
gave  me  an  equal  amount  of  space  on  his  editorial  page  to  reply  to 
their  own  editorial.  Of  course  I demolished  their  argument  com- 
pletely. Furthermore,  so  determined  was  Mr.  Hopwood  to  be  fair 
that  he  gave  me  the  privilege  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  columns  to  the 
extent  of  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  words  a day  from  then 
until  the  election.  That  gave  us  about  eight  days  in  which  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  the  manager  plan  and  P.  R.  in  the  columns  of  the 
most  influential  newspaper  opposing  the  charter.  Those  articles  Mr. 
Hopwood  had  boxed  in  a prominent  part  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 

That  the  Plain  Dealer  is  a fair  paper  in  its  news  columns  is 
also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  its  chief  reporter  was  assigned  to  the 
duty  of  reporting  the  manager  campaign  two  years  ago,  and  the 
reporter  assigned  this  year  was  the  ablest  on  the  staff.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  things  that  gave  me  the  deepest  confidence  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  our  cause  was  that  both  of  these  reporters  became  entirely 
convinced  that  we  were  right.  Mr.  Hopwood,  I am  told,  had  a diffi- 
cult time  restraining  them  from  writing  editorials  in  the  news  col- 
umns in  favor  of  the  proportional  representation  and  the  manager 
plan. 

Now,  while  the  Plain  Dealer  is  equally  fair  in  its  editorial  col- 
umns I am  not  convinced  that  it  is  equally  intelligent.  I am  saying 
this  in  order  that  you  may  listen  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to 
what  Mr.  Hopwood  may  say  following  me.  He  is  going  to  be  perfectly 
fair.  He  has  said  some  things  to  me  to  indicate  that  he  thinks  the 
election  a week  ago  next  Tuesday  was  more  or  less  of  a success,  but 
I want  you  to  remember  that,  in  that  editorial,  they  opposed  the 
new  charter  on  account  of  the  system  of  election.  Owing  to  that  fact 
I am  afraid  that  he  may  be  unconsciously  a little  inclined  to  justify 
their  original  position.  It  is  asking  almost  too  much  of  human  nature 
that,  after  one  has  committed  himself  so  definitely,  he  should  admit 
that  he  has  been  so  quickly  convinced  that  he  was  wrong! 

The  Hare  system  of  proportional  representation,  which  I assume 
all  of  you  understnd,  was  written  into  the  new  charter  of  the  City  of 
Cleveland  deliberately  and  for  a perfectly  definite  purpose.  Perhaps 
I ought  to  say  to  Mrs.  Park,  in  view  of  her  too  modest  position  as  to 
the  contribution  of  women  to  the  constructive  work  of  the  world, 
that  it  is  due  largely  to  a woman.  Miss  Catherine  Spence  of  Aus- 
tralia, that  the  so-called  Hare  system  of  proportional  representation 
has  the  vogue  in  the  world  today  which  it  has.  A friend  of  mine  is 
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fond  of  saying  that  Hare,  a man,  wrote  a book  about  P.  R.  which 
nobody  read,  except  one  woman.  Miss  Spence  read  the  book  and 
decided  that  while  it  embodied  a great  principle  it  was  unintelligible 
to  most  people,  so  she  re-wrote  the  book  and  made  the  system  intel- 
ligible and  practicable. 

That  system  was  written  into  the  Cleveland  charter  for  a per- 
fectly definite  reason.  We  had  discovered,  after  some  ten  years’  ex- 
perience, that  the  chief  defect  in  the  manager  plan  lay,  not  with  the 
manager,  but  with  the  council  or  commission.  The  manager  on  the 
whole  had  given  a good  account  of  himself.  It  may  surprise  some  of 
the  managers  present  to  hear  me  say  that,  because  I am  usually 
telling  them  of  their  defects.  It  had  ben  discovered,  nevertheless, 
that,  in  the  manager  cities,  under  the  normal  plan  of  election  by  a 
plurality  or  majority  vote,  the  councils  produced  were  not  really 
representative  but  were  inclined  to  represent  one  point  of  view,  or  the 
largest  group,  and  not  the  city  as  a whole.  As  a result  the  contests 
for  election  to  the  council  or  commission  in  manager  cities  had  tended 
to  become  fights  to  the  death  between  the  two  best  organized  groups 
to  see  which  should  have  the  full  council.  The  result  was  that  after 
the  election  no  matter  what  position  the  council  took  it  was  regarded 
as  representing  one  group  or  party;  and,  therefore,  the  group  with- 
out representation  felt  obliged  always  to  oppose  it.  This  defect  in 
the  representative  cr  councilmanic  side  of  the  government  was  threat- 
ening to  wreck  the  entire  city  manager  movement. 

It  was  deliberately,  therefore,  and  not  through  any  mere  theory 
or  whim  of  a college  professor  that  we  sought  for  some  means  that 
would  produce  a council  of  which  it  could  be  said  that  when  it  was 
elected  it  would  be,  so  far  as  humanly  possible,  accurately  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  city.  In  the  choice  of 
that  electoral  device  we  decided  upon  the  Hare  system  of  proportional 
representation,  as  the  system  which,  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities 
of  this  country  and  in  many  countries  and  cities  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  had  proved  in  practice  that  it  would  do  the  sort  of  work  that 
we  wanted  done.  It  was  said  to  us— pardon  this  little  digression 
because  you  must  get  the  background  of  our  experience — it  was  said 
to  us  that  we  never  could  persuade  the  people  of  a great  cosmopoli- 
tan city  to  adopt  this  system  because  it  was  too  complicated.  It  was 
said  to  me  in  Mr.  Hopwood’s  office  ten  days  before  the  election,  when 
I suggested  that  the  charter  was  likely  to  carry,  that  I was  utterly 
crazy.  They  told  me,  because  they  wanted  to  soften  the  blow,  that 
the  charter  was  a fine  conception;  that  the  educational  campaign 
was  worth  a great  deal  to  the  city;  that  in  about  ten  years  the  people 
would  accept  some  such  charter;  but  that,  for  the  present,  I was 
so  far  ahead  of  the  procession  that  I could  not  hear  the  band!  Well, 
the  charter  carried  ten  days  later. 
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The  system  of  voting-  embodied  in  this  charter,  we  were  told,  was 
too  complicated  for  the  people  to  accept,  and  they  accepted  it.  Then 
it  was  said  that  the  system  was  too  complicated  for  the  voters,  to 
use,  and  now  they  have  used  it.  We  are  here  to  tell  you,  perhaps 
from  somewhat  different  points  of  view,  v.dth  what  success  they 
used  it. 

To  me  the  first  thing  of  interest  about  this  election  was  the  de- 
gree of  SUCCESS  with  which  the  voters  used  the  new  system.  Cleve- 
land is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  population  is  either 
foreign  born  or  with  on 3 foreign  born  parent.  I w^as  told  before  the 
election  that  there  would  be  literally  thousands  of  spoiled  ballots, 
particularly  in  the  more  cosmopolitan  sections  of  the  city.  That 
section  represents  a great  band  which  runs  from  Lake  Erie  south- 
ward through  the  cznter  of  the  city.  As  we  provided  for  the  election 
of  our  council  from  four  large  districts,  it  happened  that  there  are 
two  districts  which  comprise  most  of  that  population.  I replied'  to 
that  pessimistic  prediction  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  were  likely  to  find 
more  spoiled  ballots  in  the  supposedly  intelligent  and  rhore  aristo- 
cratic district  where  I live,  than  in  the  two  cosmopolitan  districts. 
The  events  proved  that  I was  right.  The  average  of  blank  and  in- 
valid ballots  throughout  the  city  was  seven  and  one-half  per  cent. 
The  percentage  in  the  east  end,  which  is  the  highest  grade  residence 
territory  of  the  city  and  where  the  University  w^hich  I serve  so  little 
is  located,  the  percentage  ran  about  one  percent  higher  than  in  the 
two  center  districts.  In  fact,  the  lowest  percentage  was  in  the  district 
which  is  gznerally  considered  the  least  intelligent  of  the  city.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  people  down  in  those  districts  did  not 
think  they  knew  it  all  and  took  the  trouble  to  learn  how  to  mark  the 
ballots.  Out  in  the  east  end,  where  I live,  we  thought  we  knew,  went 
into  booths  without  proper  information,  and  make  mistakes. 

Seven  and  one-half  per  cent  of  blank  and  invalid  ballots  is  higher 
than  one  would  like  to  have  regularly.  However,  I do  not  believe  that 
it  is  a higher  percentage  of  spoiled  ballots  than  when  the  Australian 
ballot  was  first  introduced  as  a substitute  for  the  old  Party  Printed 
Ballots,  and  we  had  to  train  the  voters  to  mark  their  ballots  with 
crosses.  I recall  distinctly  that  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  in  the  county  in  which  I was  born  held  schools  for  training 
the  voters  how  to  mark  the  Australian  ballots  with  a cross,  and  they 
were  in  consternation  for  fear  the  voters  would  not  mark  the  cross 
in  the  proper  place  and  thus  vote  for  the  wrong  party!  And,  when 
that  system  came  in  during  the  eighties,  there  was,  for  two  or  three 
elections,  a considerable  percentage  of  spoiled  ballots. 

So  far  as  I can  see,  the  successful  use  of  the  P.  R.  ballot  is 
merely  a question  of  acquiring  a new  habit.  We  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  marking  our  ballots  with  crosses,  whereas  the  new  system 
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requires  the  putting  of  figures  before  the  names.  Many  people  still 
follow  the  old  habit  and  mark  with  a cross.  If  we  had  first  learned 
to  mark  with  figui’es  we  would  have  difficulty  in  getting  away  from 
that  habit,  if  the  change  were  made  to  marking  the  ballots  with 
crosses.  In  the  case  of  such  a change  we  would  have  had  as  high  a 
percentage  of  spoiled  ballots  as  we  now  have  in  changing  from  mark- 
ing the  ballots  with  crosses  to  marking  with  figures. 

The  registration  for  the  first  P.  R.  election  in  Cleveland  showed 
a considerable  falling  off  from  previous  registrations.  However,  we 
had  been  on  a steady  down  grade  in  registration  since  1920.  We 
had  over  200,000  registered  voters  in  1920;  167,000  in  1921;  and  as 
I recall  it,  about  185,000  in  1922.  This  year,  registration  was  still 
lower,  only  slightly  over  131,000.  We  did  continue  to  go  down  hill. 
Personally,  I think  the  introduction  of  the  manager  plan  and  pro- 
portional representation  had  some  effect  in  decreasing  the  registration, 
and  also,  perhaps  some  effect  in  widening  the  gap  between  the  number 
who  registered  and  the  number  voting.  One  reason  why  the 
number  of  voters  v/ho  registered  and.  voted  at  this  first  election  de- 
creased was  undoubtedly  because  the  idea  was  circulated  that  this 
was  a difficult  ballot  to  mark.  Besides,  the  history  of  the  manager 
plan,  aside  from  P.  R.,  shows  that  in  practically  all  cities  it  tends 
somewhat  to  reduce  the  vote  as  compared  with  the  old  mayoralty 
system.  The  manager  plan  eliminates  the  exciting  mayoralty  contest 
and  thus  reduces  the  emotional  vote.  I am  anxious  to  get  out  all  of 
the  intelligent  vote  that  we  can,  Mrs.  Park,  but  if  I have  to  choose 
between  a large  and  emotional  vote  and  a smaller  thoughtful  vote, 
I prefer  to  take  my  chance  with  the  latter. 

I went  to  many  of  the  booths  on  election  day,  particularly  in 
the  negro  section  of  the  city  and  the  sections  considered  the  lowest 
in  intelligence,  and  inquired  of  the  election  officers  whether  people 
voting  had  made  any  particular  complaint  regarding  difficulty  in 
marking  the  ballots.  I was  told  in  practically  every  precinct  that  no 
complaints  had  been  made.  A few  persons  in  one  or  two  had  com- 
plained and  had  asked  specifically  about  marking  the  ballot,  but  ap- 
parently there  was  no  more  complaint  than  there  had  been  on  pre- 
vious occasions  in  marking  the  old  type  of  ballot. 

The  next  question  that  occurs  to  me  is  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
system  of  election  upon  the  type  of  candidates  and  upon  the  type  of 
council  chosen.  The  new  Cleveland  charter  was  put  into  operation 
without  the  support  of  any  outstanding  civic  organization.  It  was 
largely  the  work  of  the  common  garden  variety  of  citizen,  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  city.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  you  will  recall,  was 
against  it.  The  Citizens’  League  did  not  have  nerve  enough  to  take 
any  stand  upon  it.  Consequently  it  v/ent  through  without  the  sup- 
port of  any  of  those  large  and  powerful  agencies  in  the  community 
which  have  usually  been  attached  to  the  introduction  of  the  manager 
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plan.  The  result  was  that  we  came  up  to  this  election  without 
many  groups  in  the  city,  particularly  those  representing  the  substan- 
tial and  professional  elements,  having  grasped  the  principles  or  possi- 
bilities of  proportional  representation.  I made  up  my  mind  that  it 
was  useless  to  tell  people  that  the  right  sort  of  candidates  could  be 
elected  under  the  system,  but  that  they  could  be  convinced  on  that 
point  only  by  a demonstration.  The  consequence  was  that  while  we 
did  get  out,  on  the  whole,  a somewhat  higher  grade  of  candidate  than 
in  previous  elections,  we  did  not  have  as  many  what  I would  term 
high  grade  candidates  as  we  could  have  wished.  Perhaps  I should 
say  that  it  is  a further  indication  of  the  fairness  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  that  I was  the  only  candidate  to  whom  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  gave  an  editorial  of  special  commendation.  That  speaks 
for  their  fairness,  though  perhaps  not  so  strongly  for  their  intelli- 
gence ! 

Ths  Republican  Party  was  active  in  getting  candidates  into  the 
field,  but  not  yet  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  candidates  having  the  best 
chance  were  outstanding  characters.  In  general,  the  same  old  lists 
of  Republicans  came  into  the  field,  but  a few  stronger  characters  were 
urged  to  stand.  The  thing  also  happened  that  always  happens  at 
a first  election  under  the  system.  As  it  only  requires  five  hundred 
signatures  to  a petition  to  nominate  a candidate,  and  because  in  the 
east  end,  for  instance,  v/ith  seven  to  be  elected,  a candidate  had  only 
to  get  a little  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  vote,  the  small  fry,  who 
always  want  to  get  into  public  office,  said,  “That’s  easy.  I can  get 
one-eighth  of  the  votes  of  the  east  end.”  And  so  we  had  forty-three 
candidates  in  my  district.  On  the  west  side,  \vith  seven  places  to  be 
filled,  there  were  thirty-eight  condidates.  On  the  south  side,  with 
five  places  to  be  filled,  there  were  twenty  candidates.  And  in  the 
central  district,  with  six  places  to  be  filled,  there  were  eighteen  can- 
didates. There  were,  thus,  one  hundred  nineteen  candidates  for 
twenty-five  places.  That  is  more  than  we  are  likely  to  see  again, 
because  the  election  this  year  demonstrated  that  under  P.  R.  it  is 
more  difficult  for  candidates  without  program  or  standing  to  be 
elected  than  under  the  old  charter. 

In  my  opinion,  there  were  among  those  who  ran  for  office  this 
years  five  or  six  men  and  women  who  would  not  have  thought  of 
being  candidates  under  tne  ward  system  nor  under  any  system  of 
election  at  large  by  majority  or  plurality  vote.  Speaking  for  myself, 
I would  not  have  thought  of  being  a candidate  in  the  ward  in  which 
I live,  although  the  election  proved  I might  have  been  chosen.  Peter 
Witt,  an  outstanding  Tom  Johnson  man  whom  people  either  love  or 
hate,  made  the  interesting  experiment  on  running  on  the  far  west 
side  of  the  city,  although  he  lives  in  m.y  district  on  the  east  side.  He 
would  certainly  not  have  been  a candidate  in  any  ward  or  for  election 
at  large  under  the  old  system. 
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Mrs.  Helen  Green,  President  of  the  County  W.  C.  T.  U.,  stood 
as  a candidate  in  niy  distict.  Certainly  she  could  not  have  been 
elected  in  any  ward  in  the  city  under  the  old  plan.  Miss  Marie  Wing: 
now  secretary  of  the  Consumers’  Leag-ue,  living  in  the  least  favored 
district  ef  ths  city,  from  the  standpoint  of  a woman  candidate,  would 
not  have  been  a candidate  under  any  other  system.  Another  woman, 
Mrs.  Glasier,  stood  as  a candidate  in  the  south  side  cosmopolitan 
district.  She  would  not  have  thought  of  being  a candidate.  A former 
member  of  congress,  a Republican,  stood  as  a candidate  in  my  district. 
Under  the  ward  system  he  had  been  a member  of  the  council  for  ten 
years.  A former  street  railway  commissioner  and  common  pleas 
judge  also  stood  as  candidate  in  my  district.  I doubt  if  any  of  those 
whom  I have  mentioned  would  have  thought  of  offering  themselves 
as  candidates  under  the  old  system. 

The  parties  made  perfectly  indiscriminate  endorsements.  The 
Republicans  endorsed  everybody  who  said  he  was  a Republican.  The 
Democrats  endorsed  everybody  who  said  he  was  a Democrat.  They 
issued  platforms  in  which  they  urged  people  to  vote  for  their  candi- 
dates because  they  were  Democrats  or  Republicans;  and  then  pledged 
their  candidates  after  election  to  forget  they  were  Democrats  or 
Republicans.  I advised  the  people  to  forget  it  before  election! 

What  was  the  result?  Well,  I was  elected  in  my  district  on 
first  choice  votes.  I am  only  telling  you  this  to  indicate  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  system.  After  filing  my  petition,  which  I paid  a col- 
lege boy  to  circulate,  and  the  total  of  v/hich  cost  me  $46.79,  I did  not 
spend  another  cent  in  the  campaign.  I did  not  print  a card  or  an 
advertisement,  and  I only  spoke  where  I was  invited.  I did  not  go 
on  any  handshaking  tours.  I did  not  kiss  any  babies.  And  I was 
elected  on  first  choice  votes.  Peter  Witt,  living  in  my  district,  ran 
on  the  west  side  with  bitter  opposition  and  was  elected  on  first  choice 
votes  with  about  2,000  to  spare.  Miss  Marie  Wing,  running  in  the 
central  district,  was  the  fourth  to  be  elected  in  that  district.  An  in- 
dependent, running  in  the  south  district,  without  any  party  support, 
was  also  elected.  Mrs.  Helen  Green,  the  president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
was  elected  from  my  district.  My  own  statistics  indicate  that  there 
were  five  Independents  elected.  The  Republicans  claim  Mrs.  Green 
because  they  endorsed  her.  The  Republicans,  on  the  face  of  the 
returns,  have  elected  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  council.  In 
my  district  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  Republicans  elected  had  worn 
the  Democratic  label  they  would  have  been  elected  just  the  same,  be- 
cause they  were  the  better  candidates. 

To  what  extent  is  this  council  a better  and  more  representa- 
tive council  than  we  have  previously  had?  I made  the  statement, 
after  the  election,  that  it  was  the  ablest  council  which  had  been 
chosen  in  Cleveland  in  the  sixteen  years  I had  lived  there.  The 
Republican  “leader,”  if  you  believe  in  him,  and  the  Republican  “boss,” 
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if  you  are  opposed  to  him,  said  that  the  best  council  had  been  chosen 
which  he  had  seen  in  more  than  twenty  years.  The  ablest  political 
writer  of  Mr.  Hopwood’s  paper  said  in  the  news  columns  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  that,  in  his  opinion,  proportional  representation  had 
accomplished  everything’  that  its  proponents  had  claimed  for  it. 
This  reports!’  I reg'ard  as  the  ablest  political  reporter  in  Cleveland 
and  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  United  States,  an  exceptionally  well 
trained  and  keen  young  mian. 

One  of  the  objections  made  to  P.  R.  by  some  people  is  that  it  will 
tend  to  accentuate  and  make  firmer  the  religious  and  racial  groups. 
In  my  opinion  racial  and  religious  prejudices  played  a rather  less 
part  in  the  recent  Cleveland  election  than  formely.  For  instance, 
there  has  grown  up  in  Ohio  a pretty  strong  Ku  Klux  movement.  In 
Cleveland  its  greatest  strength  is  in  the  east  end.  With  the  votes 
that  I think  I can  identify  as  being  distinctly  affected  by  religious 
and  racial  prejudice,  here  were  enough  votes  of  that  type  to  have 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  perhaps  a majority  cf  ten  old  wards  of 
that  part  of  the  city.  Under  P.  R.  those  votes  concentrated  on  two  or 
three  candidates,  and  finally  concentrated  on  one.  Even  then  there 
were  not  quite  enough  such  votes  to  elect  that  one.  Therefore,  so 
far  as  I can  make  out,  the  Ku  Klux  vote  had  less  power  than  under 
the  old  system.  If  they  had  had  a few  more  votes  they  would  have 
elected  one  distinctly  Ku  Klux  candidate,  but  that  would  have  been 
but  one  out  of  seven. 

Now  as  to  the  accentuation  of  nationalities.  The  various  nation- 
alities of  Cleveland  are  fairly  well  grouped  geographically,  and  al- 
ways in  the  past  the  party  bosses  have  given  representation  to  the 
nationalities.  There  are  certain  districts  in  which  Bohemians  or 
Hungarians  or  Germans  or  Jews  were  regularly  supported.  So  far 
as  I can  make  out  the  influence  of  nationality  in  the  recent  Cleve- 
land election  was  neither  stronger  nor  weaker  than  in  the  past.  I 
do  think  that  P.  R.  gave  a sort  of  assurance  to  the  various  national 
groups  that  they  could  not  be  discriminated  against  and  deprived  of 
representation,  if  they  wanted  to  have  it.  Therefore,  instead  of  ac- 
centuating racial  feeling,  P.  R.  probably  will  serve  to  allay  the  fear 
of  discrimination  that  has  prevailed  in  the  past. 

A Member:  What  day  was  the  count  finished.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Hatton:  The  Board  of  Election  of  Cleveland  is  under  con- 

trol of  the  two  old  parties.  Both  were  opposed  to  the  manager  plan 
and  particularly  to  proportional  representation.  The  election  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  November  6.  Only  first  choices  are  counted  in  the  pre- 
cincts. The  Board  of  Elections  did  not  begin  the  central  count  until 
Thursday.  They  then  spent  about  two  and  one-half  days  merely 
checking  up  the  first  choice  votes.  They  worked  their  force  of 
clerks  only  an  eight-hour  day.  I was  told  by  the  assistant  clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Elections  that  the  actual  counting  time  for  the 
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largest  district  was  forty-eight  hours.  The  Board  began  on  Thurs- 
day, worked  an  hour  short  on  Sunday,  and  finally  completed  the 
work  before  noon  the  following  Tuesday.  The  Board  spent,  you 
must  remember,  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  this  time  check- 
ing up  first  choice  votes,  y^hich  they  should  have  done  in  one-half 
day  if  properly  organized. 

From  my  personal  observation  and  investigation  of  the  candi- 
dates, I believe  that  the  system  has  given  us  in  Cleveland  the 
most  representative  council  that  could  have  been  chosen  from  the 
candidates  who  offered  themselves.  Of  course,  you  can’t  make  a 
council  better  than  the  material  available.  The  political  parties 
already  have  realized  that  in  order  to  have  a chance  of  success  in 
the  future  they  must  put  up  stronger  candidates.  They  have  had 
the  outstanding  illustration  of  four  Independents  winning  who  ran 
with  no  sort  of  organized  support.  They  had  the  further  demon- 
stration of  two  Independents,  Mr.  Witt  and  myself,  going  over  on 
first  choice  votes.  Only  one  Republican  and  one  Democrat  in  the 
entire  city  went  over  on  first  choice  votes.  Of  the  four  candidates 
so  chosen  among  the  twenty-five  elected  two  were  Independnts 
running  without  any  sort  of  organized  support.  The  party  organi- 
zations have  already  indicated  that  they  realize  that  the  system 
puts  a premium  upon  strong  candidates.  That,  I think,  will  be  a 
clear  gain. 

We  have  elected  what  seems  to  me  to  be  as  representative  a 
council  as  we  could  have  chosen  from  the  candidates  submitted. 
This,  in  the  words  of  the  - \er,  is  a com- 

plete vindication  of  the  claims  which  we  made  for  proportional 
representation.  I have  never  claimed  that  it  would  give  us  a council 
of  supermen  or  superwomen.  In  fact,  I do  not  want  and  never  have 
wanted  a council  make  up  of  high-brows  and  “goo-goos.”  I think 
that  would  be  a bad  council,  just  as  I told  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  a council  made'  up  entirely  of  business  men  would  be 
a thoroughly  bad  council.  But  P.  R.  has  given  us  the  most  repre- 
sentative council  we  could  get  from  the  material  available  as 
against  the  least  representative  council  that  I have  seen  in  Cleve- 
land in  the  sixteen  years  that  I have  lived  there.  It  has  shown  us 
possibilities  which  we  only  partly  realized  in  this  election  because 
we  did  not  get  the  type  of  men  and  women  into  the  field  that  can 
be  elected  under  the  system  with  almost  no  effort,  if  they  will 
but  permit  themselves  to  stand  for  office. 

The  Toastmaster:  Mr.  Hatton  has  so  thoroughly  covered  the 

situation  that  he  has  taken  all  of  the  ammunition  from  my  mouth 
that  I might  have  used  in  introducing  the  next  speaker.  He  has 
even  told  more  about  Mr.  Hopwood  than  I would  dare  tell  about 
him.  (Laugher)  I think  everybody  knows  of  the  Plain  Dealer  and 
I think  we  all  have  heard  and  know  of  Mr.  Hopwood. 
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Proportional  Representation  in  the  Cleveland 
Election 

By  E.  C.  Hopwood,  Editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I confess  that  I am 

completely  overwhelmed  by  what  Mr.  Hatton  had  to  say  in  opening* 
his  remarks.  I hadn’t  the  vaguest  idea  why  I was  invited  to  come 
down  here  to  speak,  but  I was  reminded  of  the  little  episode  that 
happened  in  one  of  Blanche  Ring’s  plays  a great  many  years  ago.  I 
think  the  play  was  called  “The  Yankee  Girl,”  and  some  of  you  may 
have  seen  it.  A party  of  New  Yorkers  had  gone  to  Reno  with  the 
intention  of  having  divorce  proceedings  instituted  between  two  of 
the  members.  There  was  one  young  man  in  the  party  who  received  a 
sudden  call  to  return  to  New  York,  and  while  Reno  was  not  a large 
place,  the  railway  station  was  some  distance  away,  and  this  young 
man  who  did  not  know  the  location,  had  only  a very  few  minutes  in 
which  to  catch  his  train.  He  started  for  the  station,  not  knowing 
exactly  where  it  was,  and  stopped  a passer-by  on  the  streets  of  Reno, 
and  asked  him  the  way . The  man  indulged  in  a long  series  of  facial 
contortions,  and  as  he  stood  there  trying  to  express  himself,  the 
young  man  from  New  York  heard  the  train  whistle,  and  then  pull  out. 
He  berated  the  gentleman  from  whom  he  inquired  the  way,  and  finally 
the  man  found  his  tongue.  He  said,  “There  are  t-ten  th-thousand 
p-people  in  t-this  t-town.  W-why  t-the  d-dickens  d-did  you  h-have  to 
ask  m-me?”  There  are  about  eight  hundred  thousand  people  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  and  why  the  dickens  I was  asked  to  come  down 
here  and  discuss  the  matter  with  Mr.  Hatton  is  quite  beyond  me.  I 
told  Mr.  Dodds,  when  he  wrote  me,  that  the  best  way  I knew  to  get 
even  with  him  was  to  accept.  I quite  confess  that  I forgot  this 
perfectly  innocent  audience  in  that  acceptance ! 

You  know,  I hate  to  say  anything  about  Mr.  Hatton.  But  you 
can’t  any  more  discuss  the  City  Charter  cf  Cleveland  without  dis- 
cussing Mr.  Hatton,  than  you  can  discuss  ham  without  referring  to 
eggs,  or  pork  without  considering  the  beans!  This  charter  movement 
originated  sometime,  as  I recall  it,  before  the  war,  in  a little  group 
called  “The  Committee  of  One  Hundred.”  Then  I think  the  war  came 
on,  and  there  was  some  other  trivial  interruption,  and  action  was 
suspended  for  a little  time.  I presume  Dr.  Hatton  was  out  practic- 
ing his  profession.  He  has  a degree,  you  know,  of  D.  S.  C.,  which  in 
Cleveland,  does  not  stand  for  “Distinguished  Service  Cross,”  but  for 
“Doctor  of  Sick  Charters!”  He  thought  the  Cleveland  charter  ought 
to  be  attended  to,  so  the  “Committee  of  One  Hundred”  was  recon- 
vened. Mr.  Hatton  was  made  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee.  And, 
finally,  the  preliminary  charter  not  being  satisfactory,  they  said, 
“Let  Hatton  do  it!”  And  he  did.  He  wrote  a charter  that  was  very 
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much  longer  than  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It’s  very 
much  more  extensive.  It  covers  ground  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  never  dreamed  of! 

Now,  Mr.  Hatton  said  he  is  a fellow-journalist  of  mine  He 
writes  for  a rival  newspaper.  And  I want  to  correct  him  on  some  of 
the  statements  that  he  makes  in  his  printed  articles.  He  did  not  go 
quite  so  far  as  to  say  here  tonight  what  he  has  said  in  some  of  the 
rnaterial  he  is  writing.  I kspt  books  on  Mr.  Hatton  a little  bit  during 
that  process,  and  I want  to  indulge  your  patience  for  just  a moment, 
when  I call  your  attention  to  a statement  made  by  this  gentleman  in 
the  “Cleveland  Press.”  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  as  he  did  here 
tonight,  that  without  the  support  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or 
any  civic  organization,  or  two  of  the  three  newspapers  of  Cleveland, 
and  so  on  and  on,  this  charter  went  over  by  a majority  of  some  20,000 
votes.  That’s  true.  There  were  about  136,000  votes  cast  on  the 
charter  issue  in  round  figures.  And  Mr.  Hatton  said:  “What  did  the 
vote  two'  years  ago  mean?  If  it  meant  anything,  it  meant  that  the 
people  wanted  a government  that  they  could  better  control;  that 
they  wanted  a more  representative  council;  that  they  wanted  execu- 
tive ability,  where  executive  ability  is  needed;  that  they  wanted  the 
city  to  live  within  its  income; 

“That  they  were  sick  with  seeing  the  executive  service  of  the 
city  debauched  in  the  interest  of  party  organization  and  political 
bosses. 

“Competent  authorities  regard  the  new  Cleveland  charter  as  the 
most  promising  tool  of  popular  government  yet  adopted  by  a large 
American  city.  Others  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  scheme 
of  city  government  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

“Will  the  voters  of  Cleveland  acquaint  themselves  with  this  new 
instrument  of  democracy  so  as  to  use  it  effectively?  That  remains 
to  be  seen. 

“One  of  the  real  tests  of  the  civilization  of  a people  is  its  ability 
to  make  use  of  improved  tools.  The  best  automobile  ever  built  will 
not  get  us  anywhere  if  we  refuse  to  get  in  and  learn  to  drive.” 

Mr.  Hatton  is  a vigorous  writer,  ladies  and  gentlemen! 

Now,  with  all  the  good  nature  in  the  world,  I beg  leave  to  take 
issue  with  Mr.  Hatton.  The  voters  of  Cleveland  never  argued  in 
that  way  at  all.  The  vote  which  put  over  the  city  charter  in  Cleve- 
land was,  in  my  judgment — and  this  must  be  a purely  didactic  state- 
ment, because  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  one  way  or  the  others — a 
protest  vote  against  a condition  of  inefficiency  in  the  management 
of  the  city’s  affairs.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  voters  wanted 
necessarily  the  city  manager  form  of  government;  it  does  not  mean 
that  they  wanted  proportional  representation  incorporated  as  a part 
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of  their  charter ; I venture  to  say  that  of  the  136,000  people  that  voted 
on  that  issue  there  weren’t  two  per  cent  who  ever  read  the  charter 
that  Mr.  Hatton  wrote.  I am  quite  frank  to  say  I never  did  until 
I knew  I was  coming  down  here  to  talk  about  it  tonight ! It’s  a hard 
job  to  read  that  charter.  And  the  voters  did  not  read  it,  as  I say; 
but  went  out  and  voted  because  they  thought  conditions  were  bad,  and 
I suppose  they  felt  very  much  as  Sancho  Panza  remarked  in  the  play 
of  Otis  Skinner’s,  where  the  people  protest  because  the  people  wanted 
a noble  to  govern  them.  *‘God  bless  us,  if  we  are  no  longer  able  to 
govern  ourselves,  it  does  not  matter  greatly  who  does  the  job.”  No- 
body paid  any  great  attention  to  the  “Committee  of  One  Hundred.” 
We  did  tell  Mr.  Hatton  he  was  crazy.  We  thought  he  was.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  yet!  But  anyhow,  the  charter  went  over,  and  it  went 
over  by  20,000  majority. 

Now  I want  to  say  a word  about  myself,  if  I may.  I find  I am 
in  a difficult  position.  I would  not  want  to  appear  here  as  one  stand- 
ing against  progress.  I read  the  other  day  a little  definition  of  con- 
servatives, progressives,  and  radicals,  which  I thought  was  very  well 
put.  This  writer  said  a conservative  is  one  who  believes  everything 
that  now  exists  is  right  and  mustn’t  be  changed.  A progressive  is 
one  who  wants  to  inquire  into  proposed  changes,  and  favors  them  if 
they  are  sound.  A radical  says  everything  that  exists  is  wrong,  and 
must  bs  changed  overnight.  Now,  as  far  as  I am  concerned  person- 
ally, I never  played  around  very  much  with  political  bosses.  In 
fact  one  of  the  charges  that  has  been  made  against  me  at  various 
times  in  Cleveland  is  that  I am  a socialist.  I deny  that.  That 
isn’t  quite  true.  Another  charge  is  that  I occasionally  am  seen  with 
Mayo  Fesler  and  A.  R.  Hatton!  That  is  true.  I am,  however,  of 
English  descent,  cautious  by  inheritance,  and  cautious  by  more  than 
twenty  years  of  experience  in  the  newspaper  business.  I wish  some- 
times that  I could  never  be  as  cock-sure  of  anything  as  some  of  our 
social  and  civic  reformers  are  of  everything.  Why,  I have  known 
more  exact  sciences  than  that  of  government  to  make  mistakes.  I 
remember  one  time,  a number  of  years  ago,  when  the  X-ray  was  just 
coming  into  use  in  medical  practice.  A perfectly  fine  old  man  lived 
over  on  the  west  side  of  Cleveland,  who  had  attainted  the  age  when 
he  wore  a plate  instead  of  his  natural  teeth,  which  had  failed  him. 
One  night  he  went  to  bed,  and  this  plate  disappeared.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  he  must  have  swallowed  it.  One  of  the  leading  surgeons 
was  called  in,  and  he  in  turn  called  in  an  X-ray  expert,  and  and  X-ray 
was  taken  of  the  old  man’s  throat,  and  when  the  film  was  developed 
it  was  shown  that  there  was  shadow  on  the  film  which  obviously  must 
be  from  the  lost  teeth.  They  operated  on  the  old  gentleman  who 
unfortunately  died  as  a result  of  the  operation.  They  did  not  find  the 
teeth.  That  raised  a new  scientific  question,  which  was  solved  the 
next  day  by  the  maid  who,  in  sweeping  under  the  bed,  discovered  that 
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the  teeth  had  slipped  off  the  stand  where  they  had  been  placed,  and 
fallen  under  the  bed.  Now,  some  experiences  of  that  sort  have  led 
me  to  question  the  absolute,  outright  one  hundred  per  cent  accuracy 
of  a good  many  things  and  particularly  some  of  the  new  theories  of 
government  and  practices  of  government  which  are  advocated  out  of 
hand,  and  which  must  be  one  hundred  per  cent  correct,  because  Dr. 
Hatton,  the  college  professor,  analyzing  them  thinks  so! 

Now,  I am  not  sure  whether  I am  for  proportional  representa- 
tion or  against  it.  I think  maybe  I shall  have  to  get  over  a little 
bit  on  Hatton’s  side  of  the  fence  before  I am  done  here;  but  the 
thing  is  utterly  unanswerable  as  far  as  the  professional  advocate 
of  proportional  representation  is  concerned.  He  has  an  answer  for 
everything.  I rather  lost  patience,  in  discussing  the  matter  with 
one  of  the  men  who  had  been  writing  some  articles  explaining  this 
system  for  us  during  this  campaign,  and  I said:  “My  friend,”  I said, 
“if  Jesse  James  and  Captain  Kidd  would  stand  for  election  to  the 
Cleveland  City  Council,  and  should  be  elected,  you  would  say  that 
is  quite  all  right.  There  is  a like-minded  group  in  this  community 
which  demands  Captain  Kidd  and  Jesse  James,  and  therefore  it 
should  have  them!”  Well,  now,  what  can  you  say  to  that?  These 
gentlemen  remind  me  of  the  Gileadites  who  went  down  and  took 
the  passages  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  when  the  men  of  Ephraim 
came  down,  the  Gileadites  said,  “Say  ‘Shibboleth,’  and  if  you  cannot 
say  ‘Shibboleth’  off  goes  your  head!”  And  not  enough  people  could 
say  “Shibboleth”  in  Cleveland,  so  that  something  like  100,000  voters 
were  practically  disfranchised  this  year! 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  discuss  proportional  representation 
you  have  to  start  with  one  or  two  very  fundamental  ideas.  Do  you 
believe  the  old  theory  of  representative  government  as  established 
by  the  Constitution,  and  as  practiced  in  practically  every  State,  and 
to  a great  extent  until  recent  years,  until  Mr.  Hatton’s  activities, 
we  will  say,  in  municipal  governmens,  is  sound  practice?  Or  do  you 
believe  that  every  group  should  have,  in  the  legislative  body,  its 
representation  according  to  its  voting  strength?  Because  I think 
if  you  grant  that  latter  premise,  there  is  not  any  argument  that  you 
can  put  up  against  proportional  representation.  It  does  do  the  trick 
mathematically  and  correctly. 

Now,  with  customary  caution,  I am  not  quite  ready  to  concede 
that  in  a city  or  in  a state  or  in  a nation  it  is  sound  practice  to 
divide  up  your  legislative  body  so  extensively  into  groups,  as  this 
system  tends  to  do.  I do  not  think  it’s  particularly  worth  while  to 
dwell  on  the  theories  of  the  thing.  I imagine  that  almost  everybody 
here  knows  a great  deal  more  about  proportional  representation  than 
I shall  ever  know.  You  know  it  was  said  that  there  were  only  twelve 
people  in  the  world  who  coxild  understand  Einstein’s  theory  of 
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Rslativity.  I doubt  whether  there  are  any  more  than  that,  except 
the  paid  workers  in  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Elections,  that  under- 
stand proportional  representation  in  this  last  Cleveland  election. 

I hope  I may  tresspass  on  your  time  long;  enough  to  read  you 
an  extract  or  two  from  Mr.  Hatton’s  charter  so  you  can  see  how 
simple  proportional  representation  is.  I shall  read  it  very  rapidly, 
because  you  will,  of  course,  get  it  as  I go*  on.  This  is  Section  D of 
the  charter.  The  preliminary  sections  have  to  do  with  wrapping  the 
votes  up  in  bundles  and  transporting  them  to  the  Board  of  Elections. 

“The  whole  number  of  valid  ballots  cast  in  the  district 
shall  then  be  divided  by  a number  greater  by  one  than  the 
number  of  seats  to  be  filled  in  the  district.  The  next  whole 
number  larger  than  the  resulting  quotient  is  the  quota  of 
constituency  that  suffices  to  elect  a member. 

“All  candidates  the  number  of  whose  votes  on  the  first 
count  equals  or  exceeds  the  quota  shall  then  be  declared 
elected. 

“All  votes  obtained  by  any  candidates  in  excecss  of  the 
quota  shall  be  termed  his  surplus. 

“Any  surpluses  there  may  be  shall  next  be  transferred, 
the  largest  surplus  first,  then  the  next  largest,  and  so  on, 
according  to  the  following  rules: 

“In  the  transfer  of  a surplus,  transferable  ballots  up 
to  the  number  of  votes  in  the  surplus  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  continuing  candidates  marked  on  them  as  next 
choices,  in  accordance  with  rule  (m).  The  particular  bal- 
lots to  be  taken  for  transfer  as  the  surplus  of  a candidate 
shall  be  obtained  by  taking  as  nearly  an  equal  number  of 
ballots  as  possible  from  the  transferable  ballots  that  have 
been  cast  for  him  in  each  of  the  voting  precincts.  All  such 
surplus  ballots  shall  be  taken  as  they  happen  to  come 
without  selection.” 

Now  I can  go  on,  because  there  are  two  columns  more  of  this, 
but  that  will  show  yon  how  perfectly  simple  the  process  of  trans- 
ferring votes  is. 

Now  I do  not  want  to  be  unfair  in  this  matter.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  I do  not  think  any  of  the  voters  who  voted  in  this  election  knew 
particularly  where  their  votes  went,  or  what  became  of  them  after 
they  went  somewhere!  I sav’  the  equipment  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. There  were  one  hundred  and  eighteen  candidates  in  the  field. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  eighteen  wooden  boxes  about  this  high, 
this  wide,  and  so  deep.  And  then  there  were  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  wooden  boxes,  as  tall  as  this,  and  that  wide,  and  so  deep. 
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And  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pigeon  holes  that  did  not 
have  any  ends  in  them  so  that  you  could  see  right  through.  And 
there  were  rubber  stamps,  blackboards,  and  step-ladders! — and  other 
impediments  that  practically  filled  the  basement  of  the  Public  Audi- 
torium where  we  hope  to  hold  the  next  Republican  Convention! 

When  we  came  to  transfer  the  votes,  the  clerk  took  a bundle  of 
votes.  He  walked  to  one  of  these  pigeon  holes,  put  in  a ballot  and 
another  clerk  got  it  out  of  the  other  end  and  threw  it  to  a man 
with  a rubber  stamp,  who  entered  it  on  a tally  sheet;  and  then  some- 
body went  up  a step  ladder  with  a piece  of  chalk  and  made  an  entry 
on  a blackboard;  and  a v/eek  after  this  had  continued  we  knew  who 
was  elected  to  the  City  Council! 

Now,  to  be  serious  about  this  proposition,  Mr.  Hatton  covered 
this  ground  very  exactly  and  very  thoroughly,  it  seems  to  me,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a man  who  wrote  the  things  that  he  did  in  this 
city  charter.  He  was  in  error,  however,  on  some  of  his  figures,  and 
I think  he  will  thank  me  for  correcting  those.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
there  was  a registration  in  this  election,  in  round  numbers,  of 
131,000.  Now,  I think  that’s  a rather  significant  thing — that  vote 
of  131,000;  and  you  must  observe  that  there  were  5,000  less  regis- 
tered in  this  election  than  voted  on  the  charter  issue  when  it  was 
adopted.  But  I think  it’s  rather  a significant  thing  alsio  that  out 
of  131,000  people  who  were  registered,  only  114,000  went  to  the 
polls  and  voted,  or  a shrinkage  of  thirteen  per  cent.  Now  there  was 
wastage,  too,  Mr.  Hatton.  The  total  wastage  of  ballots  through 
improper  marking,  was  9.4  per  cent.  I hope  the  ladies  will  pardon 
me  if  I tell  a story  in  the  exact  language  of  a single  voter,  whose 
ballot  was  cast  on  the  west  side..  The  voter  marked  his  first  choice 
for  Peter  Witt.  He  wrote  across  he  face  of  his  ballot,  “ desire  to 
cast  all  my  other  choices  for  the  damn  fool  who  invented  this  system!” 

Now  the  total  percentage  of  wastage  was,  as  I say,  9.4  per  cent. 
In  the  first  district,  the  west  side,  it  was  7.5  per  cent.  In  the  sec- 
ond district,  it  was  7.5  per  cent.  In  the  third  district,  and  I want  you 
to  notice  this  figure  particularly — it  was  only  6.1  per  cent,  or  the 
lowest  wastage  of  any  district  in  the  city,  and  in  the  district  of  the 
intelligentia,  where  Mr.  Hatton  lives,  the  wastage  was  14.6  per  cent! 
You  see  that’s  what  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  do! 

Now,  I call  your  attention  to  the  third  district  particularly,  for 
this  reason:  the  third  district  is  the  district  in  which  Mr.  Herman 

Finkle  polled  a very  large  vote.  The  second  candidate  in  that  dis- 
trict was  Mr.  Fleming.  That  particular  neighborhood  is  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Republican  political  organization  in  Cleveland,  and  Mi. 
Hatton  was  perfectly  right,  I think,  when  he  said  that  the  people 
in  that  district  took  the  trouble  to  find  out  how  to  mark  their  ballots, 
but  he  did  not  tell  you  who  told  them  how  to  mark  their  ballots.  The 
person  who  told  them  how  was  Mr.  Maschke,  the  political  leader  of 
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Republican  Cleveland.  They  have  a first  choice  for  Finkle,  and  a 
second  for  Fleming.  Fleming  got  a heavy  first  choice  vote  too,  be- 
cause they  alternated.  In  some  precincts  the  first  choices  v.'^ere  for 
Fleming,  and  in  others  for  Finkle,  and  then  voters  were  told  to  “do 
what  you  can  for  Broustrup.  In  the  early  count  of  the  vote  in  this 
district,  Broustrup  was  low  down  in  the  list,  but  as  soon  as  he  be- 
gan to  get  the  distributoin  from  second  and  third  choices  after  Finkle 
and  Fleming,  he  began  to  gain,  and  was  one  of  the  candidates 
chosen  in  that  district.  I just  wanted  to  explain  that  so  Mr.  Hatton 
will  know  how  it  happened! 

Mr.  Hatton:  I knew  it.  I will  explain  that  further. 

We  come  back  then  to  the  results  of  this  election  which  Mr. 
Hatton  has  told  you  were  fourteen  Republicans,  six  Democrats,  and 
either  four  cr  five  Independents,  because  Mr.  Hatton  thinks  Mrs. 
Green  is  an  Independent,  and  again  to  be  cautious  I am  not  so  sure 
of  it.  We  consider  Dr.  Hatton  and  I do  not  know  just  what  “histed'’ 
Dr.  Hatton  into  the  council.  I am  not  so  sure  that  there  was  not 
.a  general  feeling  that  the  punishment  ought  to  fit  the  crime  I 
will  net  say  that  this  was  the  reason  but  the  Plain  Dealer  supported 
Dr.  Hatton,  and  singled  him  out  among  all  the  candidates  as  par- 
ticularly meriting  our  support.  I will  say,  frankly  and  honestly, 
that  there  is  not  a man  in  Cleveland  who  belonged  in  that  City  Council 
any  more  than  iMr.  A.  R.  Hatton. 

Now,  I am  not  certain — and  I think  it’s  rather  an  important 
point — whether  Hatton  and  W'itt  and  WTng  and  Kennedy,  could  have 
been  elected  with  Proportional  Representation  or  whether  they  could 
not.  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  Hatton  could  not  have  been  elected 
under  the  old  ward  system  if  he  had  really  made  an  active  campaign. 
1 suppose  Peter  Witt  could  have  been  elected  from  any  ward  in  his 
district.  Miss  W^ing  and  Mrs.  Gresn  probably  could  not  have  been 
elected  under  the  old  system.  I am  not  so  sure  about  Kennedy. 
But  you  see  what  happened.  Here  there  are  fourteen  Republicans 
in  the  Council  and  six  Democrats,  plus  the  Independents.  Under  the 
old  council  of  thirty-three  members  there  were  twenty-four  Repub- 
licans and  nine  Democrats.  You  may  say  that  one  or  two  of  those 
people  were  independent,  but  they  went  through  on  party  tickets. 
Now  I think  the  best  demonstration  of  what  proportional  represen- 
tation did  was  that  it  opened  the  doors  of  the  City  Council  of  Cleve- 
land to  the  type  of  independent  council  members  that  were  elected  in 
this  election.  I think  it  has  accomplished  that.  And  I think  that  you 
all  the  members  of  the  council  are  going  to  keep  their  eyes  very  care- 
fully on  what  took  place  in  this  proportional  representation  election. 
I think  you  are  going  to  see,  as  a result  of  this,  a much  more  inde- 
pendent attitude  on  the  part  of  council  members  generally,  and  less 
tendency  to  be  dictated  to  by  a party  leadership,  because  it  has  dem- 
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onstrated  that  they  do  not  have  to  have  the  support  of  the  party  or- 
g’anizations  to  go  over,  if  they  have  the  right  kind  of  records,  and  are 
the  right  kind  of  folks. 

There’s  one  thing  that  I am  a little  bit  afraid  of,  and  that  is 
the  lack  of  interest  under  the  proportional  representation  system.  I 
have  been  going  through  elections  in  Cleveland  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  I have  never  seen  an  election  at  any  time  in  which  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  as  little  interest  as  there  was  in  this 
election.  Out  of  the  total  potential  voting  population  of  between 
250,000  and  275,000  people,  there  were  only  103,000  who  cast  valid 
ballots  in  this  election.  There  were  no  posters.  There  was  no  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings.  The  Citizens’  League  went  out  and  con- 
ducted twenty  meetings  in  school  houses  and  other  places,  and  held 
an  average  attendance  of  100  to  150  most  of  whom  were  candidates. 
There  was  one  candidate — Kennedy  of  the  second  district — who  char- 
tered school  houses  for  twelve  meetings,  held  four,  and  canceled 
the  other  eight,  because  nobody  came  but  the  candidates,  and  he  was 
paying  for  the  school-houses.  There  were  no  horns  blown  on  the 
streets  of  Cleveland  election  night.  There  were  more  policemen  out 
to  patrol  the  streets  than  there  were  pedestrians  on  the  streets, 
two  to  one.  I can  picture  one  meeting  in  particular  in  a lunch  room 
where  there  were  four  policemen  and  three  newspaper  men  present! 
I did  not  knew  it  Avas  wrong  to  blow  a horn  or  to  yell  when  you  see 
a candidates  picture  on  the  screen,  but  I know  now  that  when  we 
do  that  Ave  vote  emotionally  and  not  rationally,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  Avrong!  I am  just  a little  bit  afraid  that  Mr.  Hatton,  and  per- 
haps some  of  these  other  people,  haA^e  conceived  a civic  citizen  Avho 
dees  not  exist.  I remember  being  very  greatly  impressed  with 
Spargo’s  books  on  “The  Socialist  State”  at  one  time,  and  I thought 
the  plan  would  be  fine  if  people  were  that  way,  but  unfortunately 
they  are  not;  and  we  would  have  to  have  a complete  regeneration 
of  human  nature  before  the  socialistic  state  would  be  possible  at 
all.  Now  I conceive  it  just  possible  that  we  shall  have  a regenera- 
tion of  human  nature  before  this  civic  man  which  the  advocates  of 
this  theory  haA’^e  set  up  will  be  an  actuality. 

We  have  on  paper,  what  I believe,  to  be  a better  council  than 
usual  in  Cleveland,  but  that  council  is  not  yet  in  operation.  Now 
how  Peter  Witt  and  A.  R.  Hatton  are  going  to  behave  in  that  council 
nobody  knows— not  even  Witt  and  Hatton  themselves.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, you  know,  that  even  the  very  independence  of  independents 
may  militate  against  their  usefulness.  Mr.  Hatton  is  a very  diplo- 
matic man.  He  holds  a union  card  in  the  Assistant  Tile  Setters  Union! 
An  “assistant  tile  setter”  is  one  who  hands  the  tile  to  the  one  who  is 
about  to  set  it!  Mr.  Hatton  is  a diplomat.  But  I am  serious  when 
I say  that  we  cannot  tell  how  this  perfectly  good  looking  council  on 
paper  is  going  to  work  in  practice,  and  until  we  do — until  we  have 
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had  some  other  demonstrations  of  the  results  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation— I think  we  ought  to  keep  an  open  mind  about  it.  But  let 
me  say  this,  however,  that  as  editor  of  a certain  newspaper,  no  one 
in  the  City  of  Cleveland  can  be  more  interested  in  the  things  that 
are  good  for  the  City  of  Cleveland  than  I am.  We  have  the  city 
manager  system  with  us,  and  we  have  proportional  representation 
with  us,  and  I can  assure  you,  that  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  and 
as  far  as  my  newspaper  is  concerned,  those  two  systems  are  going 
to  have  a fair  trial.  We  will  fight  for  them  until  they  do  have  a fair 
trial;  and  then  if  they  do  not  prove  out  we  will  say,  “Let’s  try  some- 
thing else.”  In  the  meantime  let’s  try  the  present  plan  until  we 
are  certain  we  cannot  create  public  interest  with  it,  or  that  it  will 
bring  into  the  city  council  the  kind  of  men  we  have  to  have  there, 
or  until  we  are  certain  that  its  complexity  is  too  much  for  the  aver- 
age voter.  But  let  us  not  throw  it  out  because  it  does  not  happen 
to  suit  the  leaders  of  seme  political  parties.” 

The  T oastmaster : All  I can  say  it  that  I think  both  speakers  are 

too  fair!  Mr.  Hatton,  would  you  like  to  say  anything  in  rebuttal? 
I think  that’s  the  j’ight  term. 

Dr.  Hatton:  -I  assured  you  at  the  outset  of  Mr.  Hopwood’s  com- 
plete fairness  and  he  has  demonstrated  it.  He  has  given  you  a fine 
example  of  the  open  mind  and  the  fair  mind.  After  the  charter  was 
adopted  in  1921.  Mr.  Hopwood  wrote  me  a letter  in  which  he  assured 
me  that,  although  the  Plain  Dealer  had  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
charter,  they  now  proposed  to  give  the  new  system  and  proportional 
representation  a fair  trial.  I know  that  the  Plain  Dealer  will  do 
just  that.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  have  a mind  so  open  that  it 
does  not  hold  anything!  I want  an  open  mind,  but  I don’t  want  it 
too  open!  Some  minds  are  so  open,  you  know,  that  things  just  go 
on  through  without  stopping  at  all!  Now'  certainly  I never  urged 
that  this  charter  w'as  one  hundred  per  cent  perfect.  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  political  perfection  and  I was  very  careful 
to  say  in  all  of  my  addresses  at  the  time  the  charter  was  before  the 
people  of  Cleveland  that  it  was  in  no  sense  a panacea.  But  I did 
say  that  it  was  the  best  instrument  that  experienced  and  practical 
minds  had  been  able  to  devise  up  to  that  time. 

I have  said  to  the  people  of  Cleveland,  both  before  and  since  the 
new  Cleveland  charter  was  adopted,  that  if  I should  think  of  any- 
thing w'hich  seemed  to  me  better,  I would  tell  them  about  it  and  urge 
its  adoption.  It  has  been  my  contention  for  many  years  that  one  of 
the  political  infirmities  from  w'^hich  w'e  suffer  is  that,  in  matters  of 
government,  we  tie  up  those  inventive  faculties  to  which  we  give  such 
free  rein  in  all  other  respects.  I want  to  see  those  inventive  faculties 
unleashed,  not,  how^ever,  with  the  idea  that  we  should  discard  politi- 
cal devices  merely  because  they  are  old  or  that  we  should  accept 
others  merely  because  they  are  new.  For  my  part,  I can  think  of 
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nothing  more  important  than  that  we  should  adopt  a truly  scientific 
attitude  toward  government.  Such  an  attitude  demands  that  if,  after 
thorough  trial  and  investigation,  a particular  device  is  found  not  to 
work  well,  it  should  be  either  changed  or  discarded. 

What  I have  said  in  Cleveland  and  wish  to'  repeat  here  is  that 
in  this  country  we  have  tried  the  mayor  and  council  system  of  gov- 
ernment for  about  an  hundred  years  and  that  it  never  has  worked 
up  to  fifty  per  cent  of  what  its  proponents  claim  for  it.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  a century  of  trial  is  quite  long  enough  for  us  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  this  or  any  other  plan  of  city  government.  My 
mind  is  not  open  beyond  that.  If,  after  a century  of  trial,  a scheme 
of  government  is  found  not  to  have  given  good  results  it  is  my  opinion 
that  it  should  be  discarded.  While  I do  not  think  that  the  manager 
plan  joined  with  proportional  representation  will  work  up  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  all  the  claims  made  for  them,  I am  sure  that, 
together,  they  provide  the  best  plan  for  the  government  of  cities  that 
we  have  yet  been  able  to  devise. 

Mr.  Hopwood  made  one  statement  which  I am  sure  he  will  admit 
was  a bit  unfair.  He  said  that  in  the  recent  Cleveland  election  P.  R. 
had  disfranchised  substantially  100,000  voters.  Now  the  highest 
number  of  voters  we  have  ever  registered  was  207,000  in  1920.  Of 
course  even  that  was  not  the  maximum  possible  registration.  For 
the  city  election  of  1921,  when  we  were  operating  under  the  old 
system  of  voting,  the  registration  was  only  167,000  and  of  these  only 
150,000  voted.  To  follow  Mr.  Hopwood’s  reasoning  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  old  system  of  voting  disfranchised  57,000  voters 
in  1921.  Again,  for  the  state  and  county  election  of  1922  the  Cleve- 
land registration  was  only  135,000  and,  as  I recall  it,  there  was  a 
shrinkage  of  17,000  between  the  registration  and  the  vote  cast  on 
election  day.  In  other  words,  65,000  less  people  registered  in  Cleve- 
land in  1922  than  in  1920,  and  the  vote  was  lower  still.  Following 
Mr.  Hopwood’s  reasoning  it  would  be  necessary  to  say  that,  in  1922, 
the  old  system  of  voting  disfranchised  89,000  voters. 

The  obvious  fact  is  that  in  Cleveland  we  have  been  on  a steady 
down  grade  both  as  to  registration  and  voting  since  1920  and  that  this 
decline  has  taken  place  under  all  the  voting  systems  used.  It  must 
be  perfectly  clear  that  this  decline  cannot  be  entirely  accounted  for 
by  the  use  of  this,  that  or  the  other  system  of  voting.  Other  causes 
have  been  at  work  which  must  be  examined  into  before  we  can  be  safe 
in  making  any  sweeping  generalization.  Among  these  other  causes 
is  doubtless  the  increasing  disgust  with  government  and  political 
methods  into  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  fallen  dur- 
ing* recent  years.  For  my  part,  I believe  that  the  adoption  of  the 
manager  plan  and  proportional  representation  had  something  to  do 
with  reducing  the  number  of  voters  who  registered  and  voted  in  Cleve- 
land this  year.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  altogether  probable  that,  if 
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we  had  made  no  change  at  all,  the  registration  nad  the  vote  would 
still  have  been  light  in  view  of  the  steady  decrease  since  1920. 

In  reading  to  you  some  of  the  rules  for  counting  and  transferring 
votes  under  proportional  representation  I suppose  that  it  was  Mr. 
Hcpwocd’s  purpose  to  impress  you  with  the  complexity  of  the  system. 
If  he  had  read  to  you  from  the  laws  of  Ohio  some  of  the  provision 
regarding  the  conduct  of  ordinary  elections  he  could  have  made  an 
impression  of  equal  complexity.  The  fact  is  that  neither  Mr.  Hop- 
wood  nor  any  other  person  in  this  room  can  explain  all  the  details 
for  the  counting  of  votes  under  the  old  system  which  some  people  still 
regard  as  superior.  A few  months  ago  I saw  a little  play,  arranged 
by  the  Dayton  League  of  Women  Voters  to  illustrate  the  problems 
of  the  Ohio  voter.  Up  to  that  time  I thought  that  I was  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  election  law^s  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  During  the 
course  of  the  play  I think  that  at  least  ten  questions  in  regard  to 
voting  under  the  old  system  were  raised  w^hich  I could  not  have  an- 
sw'ered.  We  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  as  to  what  questions 
can  be  raised  under  the  old  system  of  voting.  We  take  those  systems 
for  granted.  All  that  Mr.  Hopwood  read  to  you  was  a portion  of  the 
provision  of  the  Cleveland  charter  requiring  that  the  counting  and 
transfer  of  the  votes  shall  be  done  systematically.  The  charter  sets 
dowm  the  stzps  which  must  be  follow^ed  one  after  another.  The 
result  of  this  care  was  that  our  Board  of  Elections  was  able  to  count 
the  enormous  number  of  ballots  cast  in  the  Cleveland  election  without 
any  difficulty  whatever.  The  rules  which  Mr.  Hopwood  read  to  you 
are  only  intended  to  make  the  count  accurate  and  do  not  indicate 
that  the  system  itself  is  complex  at  all. 

I am  sure  that  many  more  people  in  Cleveland  understand  the 
principles  underlying  the  manager  plan  and  proportional  representa- 
tion, and  voted  for  the  new^  charter  on  that  account,  than  Mr.  Hop- 
wood  thinks.  As  to  this  I believe  that  I am  in  a position  to  speak 
with  some  degi'e  of  accuracy.  In  the  campaign  for  the  new  charter 
I think  it  fair  to  say  that  I had  a better  opportunity  of  coming  in 
contact  with  the  voters  of  Cleveland  than  any  other  person.  In  that 
campaign  we  pursued  the  policy  of  telling  the  people  what  we  con- 
sidered the  defects  of  the  old  government  and  why  the  new  charter 
would  remedy  these  defects.  This  was  done  in  the  simplest  possible 
language.  We  had  not  gone  far  with  the  campaign  before  we  found 
that  the  people  were  not  only  convinced  of  the  things  which  I set 
down  in  my  article  for  the  afternoon  paper  wffiich  Mr.  Hopwood  was 
good  enough  to  read  to  you,  but  that  they  accepted  the  new  charter 
as  a remedy.  Perhaps  I might  say  to  Mr.  Hopwood  that  when  he 
gets  ready  to  take  really  good  stuff  for  his  paper  I might  be  willing 
to  write  some  good  things  for  him  also.  In  other  words  the  people 
were  convinced  that  the  Cleveland  government  was  inefficient  and 
the  chief  cause  for  the  inefficiency  lay  with  the  executive  system 
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set  up  by  the  old  charter.  That  conclusion  led  them  directly  to  the 
manager  idea.  ■ 

It  also  developed  that  the  voters  were  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
city  council.  The  old  charter  of  Cleveland  provided  a system  of 
election  which  has  been  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  best.  This 
was  a system  of  prefErential  voting  which  eliminated  the  primary 
altogether  just  as  does  proportional  representation.  The  purpose  of 
the  old  system  of  election  was  to  provide  for  the  choice  of  a council- 
man from  each  ward  by  a clear  majority  of  tho  voters.  Yet,  in  1921, 
forty  per  cent  of  those  who  voted  in  Cleveland  elected  all  of  the 
thirty-two  members  of  the  council  while  sixty  per  cent  of  the  voters 
had  no  representation  whatever.  That  was  the  result  of  the  old 
system.  In  the  election  this  year,  the  first  under  proportional  repre- 
sentation, altho  I have  not  yet  had  time  to  verify  the  figures,  I feel 
reasonably  safe  in  saying  that  probably  seventy  per  cent  of  tho^ 
who  voted  see  their  first  choice  in  the  council  and  that  probably  over 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  voters  of  Cleveland  find  themselves  represented 
by  some  one  for  whom  they  voted.  This  means,  therefore,  that  we' 
have  passed  from  a distinctly  minority  government  under  the  old' 
system  to  a government  in  which  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  voters 
of  Cleveland  are  represented.  Now  that  cannot  be  accomplished  under 
any  system  other  than  proportional  representation.  The  best  of 
majority  or  plurality  systems  will  normally  shut  out  about  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  voters  from  representation.  In  addition  it  can  be  said 
that  P.  R.  has  given  not  only  representation,  but  accurate  representa- 
tion, to  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Cleveland.  Can  any  one 
doubt  that  this  is  a great  advance  in  the  development  of  representa- 
tive government? 

Apparently  Mr.  Hopwood  really  feels,  so  far  as  his  open  mind 
v.dll  permit,  that  we  have  at  least  elected  a pretty  good  council,  prob- 
ably the  best  that  could  be  chosen  from  the  candidates  who  offered 
themselves.  However,  I suspect  that  he  and  I mean  different  things, 
when  we  speak  of  a “good  council.”  To  him  a good  council  probably 
means  a council  of  high  ability,  for  I note  that  he  suspects  that  Witt 
and  Hatton  contribute  to  raising  the  standard  in  the  council  by  three 
per  cent.  The  figures  of  Mr.  Maxey  which  he  cited  are  open  to  con- 
siderable question  and,  for  my  part,  I do  not  agree  with  them.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  new  council,  not  only  Peter  Witt 
and  myself  will  appear  but  also  Miss  Wing  and  Mrs.  Greene.  The 
two  latter  are  likely  to  make  quite  as  large  a contribution  to  the 
council  as  either  Mr.  Witt  or  myself. 

But  I do  not  think  that  the  improvement  of  the  council  is  to  be 
reckoned  merely  in  terms  of  greater  ability.  To  me  a good  council  is 
one  that  not  only  represents  the  ability  of  the  community  in  due  pio- 
portion  but  one  that  also  is  an  acurate  cross  section  of  the  life  of  the 
city.  This  we  certainly  did  not  have  under  the  old  system.  In  his. 
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book  “In  the  Fourth  Year’’  H.  G.  Wells  declared  that  proportional 
representation  made  democracy  possible  for  the  first  time  in  modern 
history.  He  said  that  he  was  tired  of  talking  about  representative 
democracy  because  be  believed  that  representation  alone  had  failed. 
What  he  wanted,  he  said,  was  selective  democracy,  in  other  words 
a system  of  representation  that  would  enable  us  to  draw  the  best 
talent  that  we  have  into  the  service  of  the  government.  The  older 
sysems  of  voting  will  give  us  representatives  possibly  somewhat  above 
the  general  averages  of  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  the  electorate. 
But  it  has  always  fallen  short  of  getting  even  a fair  proportion  of  the 
best  talent  into  our  deliberative  bodies.  Proportional  representation, 
beyond  question,  offers  the  opportunity  to  correct  this  defect  of  the 
older  systems.  It  permits  candidates  of  independence  and  ability  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  without  compromise  or  equivocation,  and  per- 
mits a reasonable  number  of  such  persons  to  be  elected. 

Perhaps  I should  have  said  something  about  the  theory  of  pro- 
portional representation.  Hr.  Hopwood  says  that  he  is  not  convin<^ed 
that  we  should  give  up  what  he  calls  “the  old  republican  system”  for 
a system  representative  of  the  actual  group  life  of  the  community. 
The  trouble  with  Mr.  Hopwood,  if  I may  tell  him  so,  is  that  he  is 
still  thinking  in  terms  of  the  America  for  which  the  old  representa- 
tive system  Avas  made.  The  old  representative  system,  that  is  the 
choice  of  representatives  by  a majority  or  plurality  vote,  did  give  us 
fair  representation  of  the  actual  life  of  America  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
because  we  were  then  a fairly  homogeneous  people  nationally,  socially, 
and  economically.  During  that  period  it  was  possible  to  reach  into 
the  body  politic  anywhere  almost  at  random  and  pull  out  a number 
of  citizens  who  would  be  fairly  representative  of  the  actual  life  of 
the  entire  psople.  Today  the  basic  fact  of  our  national  life  is  the  ver>’ 
great  differentiation  into  all  kinds  of  groups.  The  life  of  a modern 
city  is  no  more  like  the  life  of  America  for  which  the  old  representa- 
tive system  was  created  than  the  America  of  that  day  was  like  the 
Egypt  of  Tut- Ankh- Amen. 

The  purpose  of  proportional  representation  is  to  provide  repre- 
sentation in  accord  with  the  facts  of  modern  life,  for  a deliberative 
body  in  accord  with  modern  life  cannot  be  produced  by  any  major- 
ity or  plurality  scheme  of  voting.  One  of  the  basic  faults  of  modern 
political  democracy  is  that  our  governments  are  not  representative 
in  the  sense  which  I am  trying  to  indicate.  We  are  so  obsessed  with 
the  fact  that  we  fought  the  war  of  the  Revolution  over  the  question 
of  “taxation  without  representation”  that  we  are  inclined  to  think 
of  taxation  as  the  one  thing  as  to  which  we  would  be  justified  in 
fighting  if  we  do  not  have  representation.  This  attitude  of  mind 
exacts  taxation  into  a place  of  too  great  and  exclusive  importance 
jamong  the  interests  of  the  present  day  American  electorate.  OAving 
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to  the  necessarily  diverse  economic  and  social  interests  of  the  popula- 
tion of  a modern  city  there  are  many  things  which  bulk  larger  than 
taxation  in  the  minds  of  numerous  groups  of  voters.  Indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  these  groups  which  consign  taxation  to  a minor  place 
among  their  political  interests  constitute  a majority  of  electorate. 
If  government  acts  upon  these  voters  without  their  having  been 
heard  in  respect  to  the  interests  which  seem  to  them  paramount— 
and  the  old  system  permits  that  very  thing — then  we  have  a con- 
dition in  which  these  people  are  governed  without  representation. 

After  all  the  greatest  objection  to  the  older  plans  of  voting  is 
that  they  do  not  provide  representative  governments.  It  is  P.  R., 
and  not  the  older  systems,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  funda- 
mental republican  principle  upon  which  the  American  system  of 
government  was  founded.  That  principle  was,  and  is,  that  the 
government  should  be  able  to  bind  the  people  only  through  persons 
who  really  represent  them.  Proportional  representation  is  right,  it 
is  republican,  it  is  American  because  it  will  accurately  represent 
th  life  and  interests  of  the  people  for  which  the  government  exists. 
It  is  my  belief  that  in  the  end  we  must  apply  this  system  not  only 
to  the  election  of  city  councils  but  also  to  the  election  of  state  legis- 
latures and  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  ' 

Possibly  the  reason  that  we  have  had  a general  decline  in  voting 
is  the  widespread  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  their 
governments  do  not  represent  them.  If  that  be  the  case,  the  way 
to  get  people  to  vote  is  to  show  them  that  they  can  get  representa- 
tion of  the  kind  they  want,  that  is,  representation  by  persons  who 
understand  their  problems. 

I have  been  trying  to  tell  you  why  I believe  in  proportional 
representation.  No  claim  is  made  for  its  perfection,  but,  if  it  is 
sound  in  its  fundamental  purpose,  then  P.  R.  as  we  have  applied 
it  in  Cleveland  is  the  most  accurate  instrument  for  accomplishing 
that  purpose  which*  has  yet  been  devised. 

As  to  how  our  Cleveland  city  council  will  work,  no  one  yet 
knows.  From  every  standpoint  we  have  elected  the  best  council 
in  many  years,  if  not  a better  council  than  ever  before.  Certainly 
this  council  is  one  that  we  can  better  trust  to  choose  a city  manager 
than  any  we  could  have  elected  under  the  old  system  of  voting.  If 
we  had  elected  a council  from  the  city  at  large,  on  the  Dayton  plan, 
we  would  probably  have  chosen  a council  made  up  entirely  of  Re- 
publicans without  a single  Democrat  or  independent  in  it.  With 
such  a system  of  election  no  person  running  without  party  endorse- 
ment could  have  been  elected.  Besides,  such  a system  would  have 
made  candidacy  for  the  council  an  expensive  undertaking.  I could 
not  have  stood  for  the  council  because  I could  not  have  afforded 
it.  Likewise  none  of  the  other  independents  could  have  stood.  With- 
out party  endorsement  no  candidate  would  have  had  a ghost  of  a 
chance  unless  he  had  been  able  to  spend  a barrel  of  money. 
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Instead  of  such  a condition  we  have  elected  the  best  of  the  can- 
didates of  both  parties  plus  four  or  five  outstanding  independents. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  constitutes  a better  council  for  choosing  and 
supervising  an  executive  than  one  chosen  by  the  old  plurality 
system,  because  the  people  are  likely  to  be  better  satisfied  with  such 
a body  than  with  one  representing  only  about  one-half  of  the  voters. 

If  defects  appear  in  the  Cleveland  system  I promise  you  that 
I will  come  to  the  meetings  of  the  National  Municipal  League  and 
the  City  Managers  Association  and  tell  of  them.  For  my  part  I 
have  no  illusions  in  regard  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature  or 
of  any  particular  plan  of  government.  Nor  am  I impressed  by  the 
lugubrious  warning,  raised  against  every  attempt  to  improve  gov- 
ernment, that  it  is  contrary  to  human  nature.  If  we  can  learn  any- 
thing from  history  it  must  be  evident  that,  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment, the  unchangeable  sub-stratum  of  human  nature  is  far  less 
important  than  the  pessimists  would  have  us  believe.  The  great 
variety  of  governmental  forms  under  which  peoples  have  lived,  and 
still  live,  seems  to  indicate  that  human  nature  readily  adapts  itself 
to  a diversity  of  political  devices.  The  simple  fact  is  that  in  poli- 
tics what  is  usually  spoken  of  as  unchangeable  human  nature  is  in 
reality  more  or  less  readily  changeable  human  habits. 

Poltical  improvement  is  dependent  upon  our  ability  to  persuade 
people  to  adopt  new  habits  of  thought  and  action.  The  biologists 
and  psychologists  tell  us  that  in  this  respect  human  evolution  can 
go  on  almost  indefinitely.  They  express  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
we  shall  ever  be  able  to  produce  better  physical  and  mental  types 
than  the  best  now  existing,  but  they  are  not  inclined  to  put  a limit 
to  the  improvement  in  social  and  political  conditions  than  may  be 
brought  about  by  changes  in  human  habits.  Therein  lies  the 
hope  for  he  future  of  the  human  race.  I submit  to  Mr.  Hopwood 
that  the  great  experiment  which  we  are  making  in  Cleveland  depends 
for  its  success  merely  upon  the  formation  of  better  political  habits 
and  not  upon  any  change  in  the  fundamentals  of  human  nature. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 
THE  CITY  MANAGERS’  ASSOCIATION 


Article  1 — Name. — The  name  of  the  organization  shall  be  The 
City  Managers’  Association. 

Article  2 — Object. — The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  City  Managers  and  municipal  work  in  general. 

Article  3 — Officers. — The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be: 
a president,  a first,  a second,  and  a third  vice-president,  an  executive 
secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  found  necessary.  All 
officers  other  than  the  executive  secretary  shall  be  City  Managers  of 
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at  least  two  years’  experience  in  active  service,  and  their  terms  of 
office  shall  be  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qual- 
ified, excepting  that  any  office  other  than  that  of  executive  secretary, 
shall  automatically  be  vacated  upon  the  retirement  of  the  incumbent 
from  active  service  as  City  Manager,  in  which  event  the  usual  suc- 
cession in  office  shall  follow,  the  resulting  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  executive  committee.  The  executive  secretary 
need  not  be  a city  manager.  He  shall  be  appointed  by  a majority 
vote  of  the  executive  committee  and  his  tenure  of  office  and  compen- 
sation shall  be  determined  by  the  committee. 

Article  4 Executive  Committee. — The  executive  committee  shall 
consist  of  the  active  officers  and  former  presidents  of  the  Associa- 
tion remaining  in  active  service  as  City  Managers  and  in  good  stand- 
ing as  members  of  the  Association. 

Article  5 — Elections. — At  each  annual  meeting  the  Association 
shall  elect  by  ballot  the  officers  enumerated  in  Article  3,  except  that 
the  position  of  executive  secretary  shall  be  filled  as  above  provided. 

Article  ft — Amendments. — This  Constitution  may  be  altered, 
amended,  or  repealed  by  a majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  present  at  the  annual  meeting. 


BY-LAWS 

Article  1 — Members. — Any  person  who  is  the  administrative  head 
of  a municipality,  appointed  by  its  legislative  body,  at  the  time  of 
his  enrollment,  is  eligible  to  membership  and  may  be  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  this  Association  upon  approval  by  the  executive  secre- 
tary and  payment  of  proper  dues.  Members  shall  enjoy  full  privi- 
leges of  the  Association,  but  voting  by  proxy  shall  not  be  allowed. 

. Article  2 — Subscribers. — Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  inter- 
ested in  municipal  progress  may  become  a subscriber  to  this  Assoc- 
iation upon  approval  by  the  executive  secretary  and  payment  of 
proper  dues;  such  subscribers,  however,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  hold 
office,  to  vote,  nor  to  wear  the  society  emblem,  and  shall  be  granted 
the  privileges  of  the  floor  only  upon  permission  of  the  presiding  of- 
ficer. 

Article  3 — Penalties. — Any  member  or  subscriber  whose  dues  are 
in  arrears  for  a period  of  one  year,  shall  be  automatically  suspended 
from  the  Association. 

Article  4 — Dues. — The  dues  of  members  and  subscribers  of  this 
Association  shall  be  $10.00  payable  annually  in  advance. 

Article  5 — Duties  of  Officers  and  Executive  Committee. — The 
duties  of  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  such  as  by  general  usage 
are  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  office.  The  president  shall  appoint 
such  committees  as  may  be  necessary.  The  executive  committee  shall 
act  in  the  capacity  of  directors,  and  shall  supervise  and  control  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  when  the  Association  is  not  in  session. 
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Article  6 — Financial  Business. — The  executive  secretary  shall 
transact  the  necessary  financial  business  of  the  Association,  keeping 
complete  records  of  all  transactions  which  shall  be  submitted  for 
audit  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  He  shall  give  bond 
in  such  form  and  amount  as  determined  by  the  executive  committee. 

Article  7 — Order  of  Business. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  the  order  of  business  shall  be  as  follows,  but  may  be  sus- 
pended by  the  unanimous  consent  of  those  present: 


1. 

Roll  Call 

5. 

Report  of  Committees 

2. 

Reading  of  Minutes 

6. 

Election  of  Officers 

3. 

Communications 

7. 

Unfinished  Business 

4. 

Report  of  Secretary 

8. 

New  Business. 

Article  8 — Amendments. — These  By-laws  may  be  altered,  amended 
or  repealed  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  by  a majority 
vote  of  the  members  present. 


At  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  a committee  composed  of  E.  A. 
Beck,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  chairman;  C.  A.  Bingham,  Lima,  Ohio;  I.  C. 
Brower,  Pontiac,  Michigan;  Edd  Wrenn,  Reidsville,  N.  C.;  George 
Garrett,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado;  and  J.  G.  Stutz,  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas, were  appointed  to  draft  a tentative  constitution  for  submission 
to  letter  ballot  of  the  members  of  the  Association  during  the  coming 
year.  Such  a revision  is  now  being  made  and  a report  will  be  offered 
at  Montreal  in  September,  1924. 


Directory  of  Subscribing  Members 


A 

E.  G.  Alrich,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

W.  J.  Alexander,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Austin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Austin, 
Tex. 

Austin  Manufacturing  Co.,  400  N.  Mich- 
igan Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

B 

O.  C.  Bacon,  Otsego,  Michigan. 

R.  W.  Baker.  Petersburg,  W.  Va. 

R.  D.  Ballew,  621  S.  Division  St.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

"Walter  Barber,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Stanley  T.  Barker,  Dept.  of  Public 
Health,  Springfield,  111. 

J.  E.  Barlow,  New  London,  Conn. 

Lon  H.  Barringer,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Henry  F.  Beal,  Mayor,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Lamar  T.  Beman,  1939  E.  86th  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


C.  E.  Belk,  Houston,  Texas. 

Black  & Veatch,  Mutual  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

John  D.  Blandford,  Jr.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  A.  Bollong,  Mun,  Engr.,  1722  W. 
58th  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

G.  G.  Borden,  Carson  City,  Nev. 

A.  C.  Bratton,  2510  Austin  Ave.,  Brown- 
wood,  Texas. 

I.  C.  Brower,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

James  L.  Brown,  8 Ramsey  Ave.,  Hope- 
well,  Va. 

Matthew  Brown,  211  S.  State  St.,  Em- 
poria, Kan. 

Geo.  Burnap,  Civic  Planner,  808  17th 
St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Burns  & McDonnell,  400  Instate  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Butler  Manufacturing  Co.,  12411  St. 
Clair  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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C 

Cambridgre  Tribune,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Homer  C.  Campbell,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,  Ohio. 

Richard  S.  Childs,  8 West  9th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

City  Free  Library,  9th  & I Sts.,  Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 

Civil  Engineering  Dept.  Library,  Agri- 
cultural and  Mech.  College,  College 
Station,  Texas. 

Everett  E.  Colby,  1515  N.  Santa  Fe, 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

Ray  E.  Cole,  Randolph,  Vt. 

John  Collier,  238  N.  Charlotte  St.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

D.  C.  N.  Collins,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

G.  E.  Comer,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

A.  Cook,  Cartersville,  Ga. 

George  A.  Cottrell,  Staunton,  Va. 

Hart  Cummin,  El  Paso  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

A.  R.  Cutter,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

H.  S.  Crockett,  Elmhurst,  111. 

D 

Daniel  A.  Defandorf,  Stn  Francisco,  Cal. 
Erwin  Dames,  Village  Hall,  Winnetka, 
111. 

H.  T.  Davis,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

J.  E.  Doyle,  43  Main  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
C.  H.  Dowler,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Kirk  Dyer,  Ardmore,  Okla. 

E 

Elgin-^les  Corp.,  501  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

Robert  H.  Erley,  Grosse  Pointe  Farms, 
Mich. 

R.  M.  Evans,  Clairton,  Pa. 

F 

GL-ar-Faitlrace,  4623  Gaston  Ave.,  Dal- 
las Texas. 

O'.  B.  Ferebee,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Jos.  Firth,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Fort,  Huntington,  Long  Island, 

N.  Y. 

H.  H.  Freeman,  The  Upjohn  Co.,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

G 

Galesburg  Municipal  Reference  Library, 
Galesburg,  111. 

J.  L.  Garretson,  Yale,  Okla. 

Louis  G.  Gates,  City  Hall,  Huntington 
Beach,  Calif. 


W.  L.  Giles,  28  Rock  St.,  Carbondale, 
Pa. 

W.  N.  Gramling,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Greater  Burlington  Association,  Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 

C.  B.  Greene,  810  Dayton  Sav.  & Tr. 
Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

H.  W.  Green,  206  Electric  Bldg.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

J.  W.  Greer,  Beeville,  Texas. 

John  K.  Grodi,  143  Maryland  Ave.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

George  Grupe,  2328  North  %,  Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

M.  J.  Guyton,  City  Hall,  Dublin,  Ga. 

E.  C.  Gwillim,  P.  O.  Box  130,  Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming. 

H 

Hagerstown  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

F.  J,  Haight,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

A.  W.  D.  Hall,  Tampa,  Florida. 

William  G.  Hancock,  24  Remington  Ave., 

South  Coatesville,  Pa. 

John  D.  Hardy,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

C.  Adair  Harrell,  3442  Brookline  Ave., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

L.  W.  Haskell,  Auburn,  Me. 

E.  L.  Hayes,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Hersey  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

O.  E.  Heinrich,  Legal  Chemist,  1001 
Oxford  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

H.  A.  Hennessey,  Carteret,  New  Jersey. 

B.  J.  Hill,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Nicholas.  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  112  E.  19th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Hockaday,  Cleburne,  Texas. 

W.  B.  Hodges,  Daytona,  Fla. 

Roland  Horton,  Box  92,  Agricultural 
College,  N.  Dakota. 

Alfred  F.  Howe,  1831  80th  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Cook  Howland,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

R.  W.  Hunter,  Florence,  South  Carolina. 

Chas,  T.  HvasSj.  511  E.  18th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

I 

James  B.  Her,  Durham,  N.  C. 

J L.  Irwin,  5542  Maryland  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

J 

C.  B.  Jenkins,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Fred  L.  Johnston,  Santa  Barabara,  Cal 
W.  Scott  Johnson,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

J.  N.  Johnston,  P.  O.  Box  1041,  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina. 

S.  C.  Jump,  Mattoon,  Illinois. 

K 

Kansas  City  Public  Service  Inst.,  715 

K.  C.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  J.  Keis,  411  1st  St.,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 
S.  G.  Keller,  Bristol,  Va. 

L.  D.  Kelsey,  Raymond,  Washington. 
James  W.  Kensett,  238  W.  10th  Ave., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  J.  Kerr,  Clifton,  Arizona. 

C.  L.  King,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Fred  W.  Knapp,  301  S.  Santa  Fe  Ave., 
Salina,  Kansas. 

Knowle&,  • Morris,  Xjic.,  1200  Jones  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  A.  Korschen,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
W.  H.  Kutz,  1217  Main  St.,  Parsons,  Ks. 

L 

F.  P.  Larmon,  4912  California  St.,  Oma- 

ha, Nebraska. 

H.  R.  Leonard,  Gen  Util.  Co.,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

W.  Irving  Lewis,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Newark,  Ohio. 

Robert  Lloyd,  Edgeworth,  Pa. 

C.  C.  Ludwig,  Portland,  Oregon. 

M 

H.  C.  Major,  Engr.,  Box  131,  Roberson- 
ville,  N.  C. 

E.  J.  Mallory,  Albion,  Mich. 

Geo.  M.  March,  Box  273,  Kirksville,  Mo. 
McAdams  «fe  Westlake  Co.,  319  West 
Ontario  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

J.  E.  McDaniel,  Montrose,  Colo. 

Edw.  N.  McEttrick,  Brookline,  Mass. 

J.  B.  Mclntire,  812  Pitt  St.,  Wilkins- 

burg.  Pa. 

W.  J.  McKay,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

D.  J.  McQuaid,  1565  Milwaukee,  Denver, 

Colorado. 

E.  H.  Miles,  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 

C.  M.  Miller,  Box  1115,  Wiston-Salem, 

N.  C. 

H,  B.  Mitchell,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 
George  B.  Muldaur,  111  Leonard  St., 
New  York  City. 

R.  E.  Munday,  Brownsville,  Texas. 
Municipal  Reference  Library,  508  Sec- 
ond Ave.,  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mark  M.  Murtaugh,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


N 

National  Institute  of  Public  Administra- 
tion, 261  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Nebraska  Legislative  Reference  Bureau, 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Norwich  University,  Northfield,  Vr. 

o 

Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

R.  W.  Orebaugh,  Glenwood  Drive,  West- 
erville, Ohio. 

H.  N.  Osgood,  406  W.  North  St.,  Lima, 
Ohio. 


P 

John  S.  Painter,  4215  6th  Avenue,  Rock 
Island,  Illinois. 

Geo.  A . - Parker;  ■ Sec.  State  Park  Comm., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

R.  J.  Paulette,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

John  W.  Peterson,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Kings- 
ford  Heights,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 

Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, 805  Franklin  Bank  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Platteville  Journal,  Platteville,  Wis. 

John  W.  H.  Pollard,  Majestic  Bldg., 
Quincy,  Illinois. 

R.  W.  Porter,  Blackwell,  Okla. 

R 

R.  H.  Randall,  Co.,  622  Summitt  St.. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

S.  N.  Rangley,  Jr.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

W.  S.  Reeves,  Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

Wm.  H.  Reeves,  Glendale,  Calif. 

C.  E.  Riddel,  Van  Wert.  Ohio. 

Rochester  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  Rosekelley,  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

Paul  Rossdeutscher,  Augusta,  Kansas. 

s 

W.  L.  Sales,  Petaluma,  California. 

Donald  S.  Sammis,  949  Academy  Hill, 
Stratford,  Conn. 

San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Gov’t  Re- 
search, 58  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

E.  J.  Sartelle  Janesville,  Wis. 

Harold  G.  Schutt,  Lindsay,  Calif. 

Clarence  E.  Shriner,  46  - 47  Loveman 
Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

S.  A.  Siverts,  Jr.,  300  Builders  Ex- 
change, Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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R.  A.  Small,  Madison,  Wis. 

Paul  Steinorf,  Calexico,  Calif. 

E.  M.  Sneckenberger,  Billings,  Montana. 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Orrin  E.  Stanley,  2601-49th  St.,  S.  E., 
Portland,  Oregon. 

M.  D.  Sullivan,  Libr.,  El  Paso  Public 
Library,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

D.  R.  Swing,  Box  112,  Marshfield,  Mo. 

T 

Homer  Talbot,  208  Cherry  St.,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Missouri. 

H.  V.  Tennant,  Portage,  Wisconsin 

L.  G.  Thom,  Newport  News,  Virginia. 
Frank  R.  Tibbetts,  510  K.  C.  S.  Ry. 

Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  P.  Toms,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

M.  P.  Tucker,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Wm.  W.  Turner,  297  Park  St.,  Mont- 
clair, New  Jersey. 


w 

H.  W.  Waite,  25  Broadway,  Room  1020, 
New  York  City. 

A.  A.  Wallace,  Booneville,  Mo. 

J.  O.  Wanzer,  Marysville,  Calif. 

C.  H.  Weare,  Shirley,  Mass. 

Oscar  F.  Weissgerber,  6311  Franklin 
Circle,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

C.  M.  Wetherill,  1624  Monadnock,  Block, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

P.  F.  Whitter,  Albany,  Georgia. 

Paul  B.  Wilcox,  City  Hall,  East  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Herbert  S.  Wilgus,  8 North  Church  St., 
Du  Bois,  Pennsylvania. 

M.  W.  Williams,  Rochester,  Minnesota. 

R.  R.  Wilmot,  White  River,  Vermont. 

John  B.  Wright,  74  Beech  St.,  Keene, 
New  Hampshire. 


Directory  of  City  Manager  Cities  and  Their  Managers 

Corrected  to  March  15,  1924 

In  the  column  headed  “plan’'  the  letter  “C”  indicates  that  the  position  of 
manager  has  been  created  by  adoption  of  a charter,  a charter  amendment,  or  op- 
tional state  law  endorsed  by  popular  vote;  the  letter  “0”  indicates  that  the 
position  of  manager  has  been  created  by  local  ordinance  or  resolution.  The  col- 
umn headed  “No.”  indicates  the  number  of  managers  which  have  served  in  each 
city.  The  column  headed  “Cities”  following  the  names  of  the  managers,  indi- 
cates the  number  of  cities  in  which  each  manager  has  served.  Additions  and 
corrections  to  this  directory  will  be  welcomed  by  The  City  Managers’  Association. 


ARIZONA 


City  1920  Pop. 

Plan 

In  Effect 

No. 

Name  of  Manager  Cities 

: Appointed 

Salary 

Phoenix  

- 29,053 

C 

Apr.  ’14 

5 

'’'V.  Avery  Thompson 

2 

May  ’23 

$8000 

Prescott  

..  5,010 

0 

Feb.  ’21 

1 

J.  H.  Robinson 

1 

Mar.  ’21 

3600 

CALIFORNIA 

Alameda  ... 

..  28,806 

c 

May  ’17 

2 

Clifton  E.  Hickok 

1 

July  ’20 

6000 

Alhambra 

--  9,096 

c 

Jan.  ’16 

3 

Grant  M.  Lorraine 

1 

Oct.  ’19 

3600 

Anaheim 

5,526 

0 

Oct.  ’19 

1 

0.  E.  Steward 

1 

Nov.  ’19 

7500 

Avalon  . 

...  586 

0 

Sep.  ’19 

1 

A.  B.  Waddingham 

1 

Sep.  ’19 

4800 

Bakersfield  . 

-.18,638 

c 

Feb.  ’15 

6 

J.  E.  Ogden 

1 

Berkeley 

.56,036 

c 

Jul.  ’23 

1 

John  N.  Edy 

1 

Jul.  ’23 

7500 

Coronado 

...  3,289 

0 

Jan.  ’20 

2 

T.  J.  Allen 

1 

July  ’23 

3000 

Chico  

...  9,339 

c 

Apr.  ’23 

1 

Ira  R Morrison 

1 

May  ’23 

3600 

Delano  

...  2,500 

0 

Sep.  ’23 

1 

A.  M.  Miller 

1 

Sept.  ’23 

2700 

Fillmore 

...  1,597 

0 

Oct.  ’18 

1 

C.  Arrasmith 

1 

Oct.  ’18 

2400 

Fullerton  

...  4,415 

0 

Jul.  ’23 

1 

W.  C.  Record 

1 

July  ’23 

3140 

[jlendale 

.13,537 

0 

Jul.  ’21 

2 

Virgil  B.  Stone 

1 

Feb.  ’24 

4800 

Long  Beach 

55,593 

c 

Jul.  ’21 

2 

Chas.  H.  Windham 

1 

Dec.  ’22 

10000 

Martinez 

...  3,858 

0 

Mar.  ’21 

1 

B.  A.  Green 

1 

Mar.  ’21 

2400 

Monrovia  — . 

..  5,480 

0 

Jul.  ’22 

1 

J.  0.  Wanzer 

1 

Dec.  ’23 

3000 

Pasadena 

...45,354 

c 

May  ’21 

1 

C.  W.  Kciner 

1 

May  ’21 

12000 

’'Reappointed  after  interim. 
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City  ■ 1920  Pop.  . 

Plan 

In  Effect 

No. 

Name  of  Manager 

Cities 

Appointed 

Salary 

Paso  Robles  _ 

. 1,919 

0 

Apr.  ’18 

3 

*W.  W.  Hughes 

2 

Jan.  ’23 

2400 

Pittsburg  

. 4,715 

0 

Aug.  ’19 

1 

Randall  M.  Dorton 

1 

Nov.  ’19 

3600 

Redding  

. 2,962 

0 

Aug.  ’18 

1 

E.  A.  Rolison 

1 

Aug.  ’18 

3600 

Richmond  

.16,843 

0 

Jul.  ’20 

1 

J.  A.  McVittie 

1 

Julv  ’20 

4200 

Sacramento  - 

_65,908 

c 

Jul.  ’21 

2 

H.  C.  Bottorff 

1 

Jan.  ’23 

10000 

Santa  Rosa  _ 

_ 8,758 

c 

Jan,  ’23 

1 

A.  E.  Hitchcock 

1 

Mar.  ’23 

4000 

San  Diego  — 

.74,683 

c 

May  ’15 

3 

F.  A.  Rhodes 

1 

Jun.  ’20 

5400 

San  Jose  

.39,642 

c 

Julv  ’16 

3 

C.  B.  Goodwin 

1 

Oct.  ’20 

5400 

San  Mateo  — 

. 5,979 

c 

Jan.  ’23 

1 

C.  F.  Price 

1 

July  ’23 

5400 

San  Rafael  _ 

. 5,512 

0 

Jul,  ’15 

2 

H.  K.  Brainerd 

1 

July  ’21 

3600 

S’ta  Barbara. 

.19,441 

c 

Jan.  ’18 

3 

Herbert  Nunn 

1 

Feb.  ’24 

So.  Pasadena. 

. 7,652 

0 

Mar.  ’20 

1 

R.  V.  Orbison 

1 

Mar.  ’20 

4800 

Stockton  

.40,296 

c 

Jul.  ’23 

1 

C.  E.  Ashburner 

4 

Jun.  ’23 

20000 

Tulare  

. 3,539 

c 

Mav  ’23 

1 

Geo.  Lewis 

1 

May  ’23 

3000 

Venice  

-10,385 

0 

Aug.  ’23 

1. 

J.  F.  Griffin 

1 

Aug.  ’23 

Visalia  

. 5,753 

c 

May  ’23 

1 

B.  J.  Pardee 

1 

Jun.  ’23 

5000 

COLORADO 

Boulder  

11,006 

c 

Jan.  ’18 

3 

Scott  Mitchell 

1 

Oct.  ’20 

4000 

Colo.  Sprgs. 

30,105 

c 

Apr.  ’21 

1 

A.  M.  Wilson 

1 

Jun.  ’21 

6000 

Durango  

4,116 

c 

Mar.  ’15 

2 

W.  H.  Wigglesworth  1 

Apr.  ’19 

1800 

Grand  Jctn.  . 

. 8,665 

c 

Jan.  ’22 

1 

Geo.  Garrett 

2 

Jan.  ’22 

5000 

Montrose  

. 3,581 

c 

Feb.  ’15 

6 

H.  C.  Gilmore 

1 

Oct.  ’20 

3000 

Wrav  — — 

. 1,538 

0 

Sep.  ’20 

3 

J.  W,  Martin 

1 . 

. May  ’22 

2400 

CONNECTICUT 

Xew  London 

25,688 

c 

Oct  .’21 

2 

W.  A.  Holt 

1 

Aug.  ’23 

5000 

Stratford 

.12,347 

c 

Oct.  ’21 

3 

*R.  H.  Hunter 

1 

Aug.  ’22 

4500 

W.  Hartford 

. 8,854 

c 

Jul.  ’19 

1 

B.  I.  Miller 

1 

July  ’19 

4000 

FLORIDA 

Bartow  

. 4,203 

c 

Mar.  ’22 

3 

C.  V.  Turner 

1 

Mav  ’23 

5000 

Clearwater  ... 

. 2,427 

c 

Jan.  ’23 

1 

W.  R.  GalU- 

1 

Mar.  ’23 

3600 

Daytona  

- 5,445 

c 

Mar.  ’22 

3 

\V.  B.  Hodges 

1 

Mav  ’22 

4500 

Fernandina 

- 5,43  / 

c 

Aug.  ’23 

1 

•E.  U.  Garvin 

1 

Sep.  ’23 

3000 

F ort  Myers  . 

. 3,678 

c 

Jul.  ’21 

1 

C.  P.  Staley 

1 

Dec.  ’21 

3000 

Fort  Pierce  _ 

. 3,115 

c 

Feb.  ’23 

1 

C.  J,  Ryan 

2 

Mar.  ’23 

4800 

Gainesville  . . 

. 6,800 

0 

Jun.  ’21 

1 

G.  H.  Cairns 

1 

Jun.  ’21 

3600 

Kelsey  City  .. 

. 3,000 

0 

Nov.  ’23 

1 

Kenyon  Riddle 

4 

Dec,  ’23 

Kissimmee 

2,722 

c 

Mar.  ’23 

1 

B.  B.  Doughten 

1 

Mar.  ’23 

2000 

Lake  City 

_ 4,000 

c 

Jun.  ’21 

2 

J.  B.  Hobbs 

1 

Dec.  ’21 

3000 

Lakeland  

. 7,062 

c 

Sep.  ’22 

1 

A.  Schneider 

2 

Nov.  ’22 

"6000 

Largo  

. 610 

c 

Jun.  ’13 

6 

J.  C.  English 

1 

Oct.  ’23 

loOO 

Leesburg  

- 1,835 

c 

Jan.  ’23 

1 

D.  E.  Bivins 

1 

Jan.  ’23 

3600 

Miami  

29,571 

c 

Jul.  ’21 

1 

F.  H.  Wharton 

1 

Dec.  ’21 

10000 

New  Smyrna 

. 2,007 

c 

Jan.  ’21 

4 

Geo.  J.  Ott 

1 

Feb.  ’23 

3000 

Ocala  

. 4,914 

c 

Feb.  ’18 

2 

*1.  B.  McKenzie 

1 

Feb.  ’24 

4000 

Palatka  

. 6,538 

c 

Mav  ’23 

1 

Oscar  Dobbs 

3 

Feb.  ’24 

4500 

Punta  Gorda. 

..  1,295 

c 

JuL  ’21 

1 

M.  C.  Price 

1 

July  ’21 

1500 

Quincy  

_ 3,118 

c 

Jul.  ’23 

1 

H.  W.  Coleman 

1 

Julv  ’23 

5000 

Sanford  

5,588 

c 

Jan.  ’20 

3 

W.  B,  Williams 

1 

Mar.  ’23 

3600 

Sarasota  

..  2,149 

Jan.  ’24 

1 

J,  R.  Brumby,  Jr, 

2 

Jan.  ’24 

St.  Augustine  6,192 

c 

Jul.  ’15 

2 

Eugene  Masters 

1 

Apr.  ’18 

5000 

Tallahassee 

..  5,637 

c 

Feb.  ’20 

3 

Tampa  

.51,608 

c 

Jan.  ’21 

2 

L.  Brown 

Aug.  ’22 

5000 

W.  Palm  Bch 

..  8,659 

c 

Dec.  ’19 

3 

Geo.  L,  Wright 

1 

Julv  ’23 

Winter  Haven  1,597 

c 

Nov.  ’23 

1 

P.  P.  Pilcher 

3 

Jam  ’24 

2400 

GEORGIA 

Albany  

.11,555 

c 

Jan.  ’24 

1 

W.  A.  Smith 

2 

Mar.  ’24 

5500 

Brunswick 

.14,413 

c 

Jan.  ’21 

2 

Geo,  L.  Rinkliff 

2 

July  ’23 

5000 

Cartersville 

..  4,350 

c 

Aug.  ’17 

2 

R.  C.  Poindexter 

1 

Jan.  ’18 

3600 

Columbus  - 

.31,125 

c 

Jan.  ’22 

3 

Walter  Richards 

1 

Oct.  ’22 

8000 

Cordele  

..  6,538 

c 

Jan.  ’23 

1 

C.  D.  Terrell 

1 

Dec.  ’22 

3000 

* Reappointed  after  interim. 


The  City  Managers’  Association 


Pop.  Plan  In  Effect  No. 


Decatur  6,150  C 

Eastman  2,750  C 

Griffin  8,240  C 

Quitman  4,393  C 

Rome  13,252  C 

Tifton  3,005  C 

Waycross  18,068  C 


Jan.  ’21  2 

Jan.  ’22  ] 

Dec.  ’18  1 
Jan.  ’22  1 

Apr.  ’19  1 

Jan.  ’21  2 

Nov.  ’23  1 


Name  of  Manager 


J.  S.  Looney 
Leroy  Pharr 

E.  P.  Bridges 
r.  R.  Fluker 
S.  S.  King 
R.  E.  Hall 
Abram  Cook 


Glencoe  4,300 

Hinsdale  7,500 

Kenilworth  1,188 

Wilmette  7,814 

Winnetka  6,694 


ILLINOIS 


0 Apr.  ’22  1 

O Sep.  ’20  1 

O Aug.  ’17  1 

0 Jan.  ’15  2 


H.  H.  Sherer 
F.  D.  Danielson 
F.  L.  Streed 
C.  C.  Schultz 
H.  L.  Woolhiser 


Mich.  City  ....19,457 


INDIANA 

C Jan.  ’22  3 Albert  Couden 


Ames  6,270  O 

Clarinda  4,511  O 

Dubuque  39,141  C 

Estherville  ....  4,699  O 
Iowa  Falls  ..  3,954  O 
Maquoketa  ....  3,626  O 
Mt.  Pleasant  _ 3,987  O 
Red  Oak  ......  5,578  O 

Villisca  ...  2,111  O 

Webster  City  5,657  C 
W.  Liberty  ....  7,834  O 


Jun.  ’20 
Apr.  ’13 
Apr.  ’20 
May  ’19 
May  ’14 
Jun.  ’20 
Apr.  ’16 
Sep.  ’22 
May  ’19 
Oct.  ’15 
Apr.  20 


IOWA 


P.  F.  Hopkins 
H.  F.  Elliott 
O.  E.  Carr 

F.  G.  Connelly 
J.  O.  Gregg 

G.  O.  Morse 

T.  W.  McMillan 
C.  D.  Forsbeck 
W.  J.  Oviatt 
G.  J.  Long 
C.  J.  Mackey 


Atchison  12,630  C May  ’21 

Belleville  2,254  C Apr.  ’21 

El  Dorado  10,995  C Jun.  ’17 

Hays  3,165  C May  ’19 

Hoisington  ....  2,395  C Apr.  ’24 

Kinsley  1,986  C Apr.  ’22 

McCracken  491  C May  ’19 

St.  Marys  — . 1,321  C Apr.  ’21 

Salina  15,085  C Jul.  ’21 

Stockton  1,324  C May  ’21 

Wichita  72,217  C Apr.  ’17 

Winfield  7,933  C May  ’21 


KANSAS 
1 Bert  C.  Wells 

1 W.  M.  Slopansky 
4 Clyde  B.  King 

2 A.  W.  Seng 
1 

1 E.  H.  Hawkins 

1 L.  L.  Ryan 

3 H.  P.  Giebler 

2 W.  A,  Layton 

2 O.  M.  Goodrich 

3 Earl  C.  Elliott 
1 W.  J.  Welfelt 


KENTUCKY 

Cynthiana  ....  3,857  C Jan.  ’16  2 J.  J.  Curie 

Harrodsb’g  ..  3,765  0 Jan.  ’21  1 L.  M.  Van  Arsdale 


Auburn  

...--16,985 

C 

Jan. 

Portland  .... 

— 69,272 

C 

Dec. 

Mansfield 

— 6,255 

c 

Jan. 

Middleboro 

— 8,453 

c 

Jan. 

Norwood 

....12,627 

c 

Jan. 

Stoughton  .. 

.-  6,865 

c 

Jan. 

MAINE 

’18  4 J.  S.  P.  H.  Wilson 

’23  1 H.  A.  Brinkerholf 

MASSACHUSETTS 
’21  2 Ernest  E.  Lothrop 

’21  1 H.  J.  Goodale 

’15  2 W.  P.  Hammersley 

’22  1 B.  L.  Winslow 


Albion  8,554  C Jan.  ’16 

Alma  7,542  C May  ’19 

Alpena  ...  11,101  C Apr.  ’16 

Bay  City  47,554  C Apr.  ’21 

Benton  Hbr.  ..12,233  C Jul.  ’21 
Big  Rapids  ....  4,558  C Feb.  ’14 
Birmingham  3,694  C Feb.  ’18 


MICHIGAN 
5 Donald  Herrick 

1 W.  E.  Reynolds 

3 W.  E.  Baumgartner 

2 Wm.  H.  Reid 

1 Guy  M.  Tyler 

4 Dan  H.  Vincent 

4 Harry  S.  Starr 
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1 

Apr.  ’22 

3600 

1 

Jan.  ’22 

2400 

1 

Dec.  ’18 

3600 

1 

Feb.  ’22 

4200 

1 

Apr.  ’19 

3000 

1 

Nov.  ’22 

3600 

2 

Feb.  ’24 

4000 

1 

Jan.  ’14 

7500 

1 

Feb.  ’22 

4000 

1 

Sep.  ’20 

3600 

1 

Aug.  ’17 

4000 

1 

May  ’17 

7000 

1 

Jan.  ’24 

5000 

1 

Jun.  ’20 

4200 

1 

Aug.  ’23 

2500 

4 

Jun.  ’20 

10000 

1 

May  ’19 

3000 

1 

Mar.  ’17 

2400 

1 

Jun.  ’20 

2400 

1 

Apr.  ’16 

2100 

1 

Sep.  ’22 

3600 

1 

May  ’19 

1200 

1 

Apr.  ’17 

3600 

1 

Apr.  ’20 

2000 

2 

May  ’21 

5000 

1 

May  ’21 

2400 

1 

Mar.  ’23 

3600 

1 

May  ’20 

3600 

2 

Jun.  ’23 

3000 

1 

May  ’19 

2400 

1 

Oct.  ’22 

1300 

1 

Dec.  ’21 

5000 

1 

Apr.  ’22 

2400 

1 

Jun.  ’21 

9000 

1 

May  ’21 

7200 

1 

Jan.  ’18 

1200 

1 

Jan.  ’21 

1800 

1 

Jan.  ’24 

3500 

1 

Dec.  ’23 

10000 

1 

Jun.  ’22 

4000 

1 

Apr.  ’21 

4000 

1 

Mar.  ’18 

4500 

1 

Mar.  ’22 

3600 

1 

July  ’23 

2400 

1 

May  ’19 
July  ’20 

5000 

2 

4000 

1 

Mar.  ’22 

5000 

1 

Oct.  ’21 

3000 

1 

July  ’18 

1400 

1 

May  ’21 

4800 
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City  1920  Pop. 

Plan 

In  Effect 

No. 

Name  of  Manager  Cities 

Appointed 

Salary 

Cadillac  

- 9,750 

c 

Mar.  ’14 

3 

George  Johnston 

1 

Apr.  ’18 

3600 

Crystal  Falls 

. 3,394 

c 

Apr.  ’17 

1 

J.  H.  Sanders 

1 

Apr.  ’17 

3200 

Escanaba 

.13,103 

c 

Mar.  ’22 

1 

Fred  R.  Harris 

1 

Jun.  ’22 

7000 

Ferndale  

- 2,640 

0 

Jan.  ’23 

1 

Gladstone  — 

__  4,953 

c 

May  ’23 

1 

C.  W.  Ham 

1 

May  ’23 

4500 

Grand  Haven 

- 7,205 

c 

Apr.  ’15 

3 

Paul  R.  Taylor 

1 

Julv  ’20 

3750 

Grand  Ledge, 

_ 3,043 

0 

Mav  ’23 

1 

F.  R.  Buechener 

1 

May  ’23 

- 3000 

Gr  Rapids  137,634 

0 

May  ’17 

2 

Fred  H.  Locke 

1 

May  ’18 

9000 

Gr.  Pte.  Shrs. 

630 

0 

Aug.  ’16 

4 

A.  H.  Bennett 

1 

Feb.  ’23 

3000 

Jackson  

.48,374 

c 

Jan.  ’15 

6 

J.  E.  Whittaker 

1 

Jan.  ’24 

Kalamazoo 

.48,487 

c 

Jun.  ’18 

2 

Clarence  L.  Miller 

1 

July  ’21 

5000 

King’sford  ___ 

. 2,000 

c 

Feb.  ’24 

1 

L.  W.  Cox 

2 

Feb.  ’24 

4500 

Lapeer  

. 4,723 

c 

Apr.  ’19 

2 

Charles  Hubbard 

1 

Apr.  ’20 

2000 

Marysville  ... 

. 941 

0 

Jan.  ’20 

2 

Everett  B.  Lane 

1 

Mar.  ’22 

2000 

Manistee  

. 9,694 

c 

May  ’14 

3 

John  Shields 

1 

Jan.  ’21 

1800 

Mt.  Pleasant 

_ 4,819 

c 

Mar.  ’21 

1 

Carl  H.  Peterson 

1 

May  ’21 

3600 

Muskegon 

.36,570 

c 

Jan.  ’20 

1 

I.  R.  Ellison 

3 

Jan.  ’20 

6000 

Muskgn.  Hts. 

- 9,514 

c 

May  ’22 

1 

T.  J.  Pedler 

1 

Apr.  ’22 

3400 

Onaway 

- 2,789 

c 

Apr.  ’22 

2 

Otsego  

. 3,200 

c 

May  ’18 

4 

E.  Eldred 

1 

Dec.  ’23 

2000 

Petoskey 

. 5,064 

c 

Apr.  ’16 

4 

Robt.  L.  Wolff 

1 

Jan.  ’22 

5000 

Plvmouth 

. 2,857 

c 

Apr.  ’18 

2 

Sidney  D.  Strong 

1 

Jun.  ’20 

3200 

Pontiac  

-34,273 

c 

Sep.  ’20 

2 

Portland 

- 1,899 

c 

Jan.  ’19 

1 

F.  L.  Jenkins 

] 

Jan.  ’19 

1800 

Royal  Oak 

- 6,007 

c 

Dec.  ’16 

2 

Philip  H.  Beauvais 

2 

Jan.  ’^1 

6000  ’ 

St.  Johns 

- 3,925 

c 

Jan.  ’19 

2 

Theo.  H.  Townsend 

1 

July  ’19 

2800 

St.  Ste.  Marie  12,096 

c 

Dec.  ’17 

3 

Henry  A.  Sherman 

1 

Jun.  ’20 

4500 

Sturgis  

- 5,995 

c 

Apr.  ’21 

3 

0.  O.  Johnson 

2 

Sep.  ’23 

2800 

Three  Rivers 

. 5,200 

c 

Apr.  ’18 

2 

MINNESOTA 

j 

Anoka  

- 4,287 

c 

Apr.  ’14 

1 

H.  W.  Plummer 

1 

Dec.  ’23 

2000 

CoPmbia  Hts.  2,968 

c 

Sep.  ’21 

1 

Wm.  Lietch 

1 

Dec.  ’23 

2000 

Morris  

. 2,320 

c 

Jan.  ’14 

3 

F.  E.  Ware 

1 

Mar.  ’23 

1800 

Wh.  Br.  Lke._ 

. 2,022 

c 

Nov.  ’21 

2 

Dale  Merrick 

1 

Sep.  ’23 

2400 

MISSOURI 

Excelsr.  Spgs.  4,165 

c 

Apr.  ’22 

2 

E.  E.  Parsons 

2 

Mar.  ’23 

4000 

Marvville  

- 4,711 

c 

Apr.  ’19 

1 

*W.  0.  Garrett 

2 

Apr.  ’23 

2250 

MONTANA 

Bozeman  

. 6,183 

c 

Oct.  ’21 

1 

Fred  M.  Brown 

1 

Jan.  ’24 

3000 

Columbus  

. 987 

0 

Jul.  ’18 

2 

H.  B.  Annin 

1 

Mar.  ’20 

1800 

Glasgow  

- 2,059 

0 

Jul.  ’16 

3 

J.  K.  Mitchell 

1 

Feb.  ’19 

2100 

Scobev  

. 1,170 

0 

Jan.  ’20 

1 

Roy  N.  Stewart 

1 

Jan.  ’20 

2100 

NEBRASKA 

Alliance  

4,591 

0 

Aug.  ’19 

2 

N.  A.  Kemmish 

1 

Apr.  ’21 

6500 

c 

Apr.  21 

NEW 

MEXICO 

Albuquerque— 

.15,157 

c 

Jan.  ’18 

4 

B.  H.  Calkins 

1 

May  ’22 

4200 

Clovis  

- 4,904 

c 

Feb.  ’22 

3 

Wk  S.  Lee 

1 

Feb.  ’23 

2100 

W.  E.  Goode 

1 

Sep.  ’23 

Roswell  

. 7,033 

0 

May  ’14 

3 

C.  D.  Fulton 

1 

Mar.  ’20 

2820 

NEW 

YORK 

Auburn  

-36,192 

c 

Jan.  ’20 

1 

John  P.  Jaeckel 

1 

Jan.  ’20 

5000 

Newburgh  — 

.30,366 

c 

Jan.  ’16 

4 

W.  T.  McCaw 

1 

Dec.  ’23 

5000 

Niagara  Fls.- 

.50,760 

c 

Jan.  ’16 

2 

W.  D.  Robbins 

1 

Jan.  ’24 

Sherrill  

. 1,761 

c 

Apr.  ’16 

5 

C.  B.  Salisbury 

1 

Nov.  ’21 

1750 

Watertown  ___ 

31,285 

c 

Jan.  ’20 

2 

J.  Walter  Ackerman 

1 

July  ’22 

6000 

Watervliet  

.16,073 

0 

Jan.  ’20 

3 

Robt.  I.  Murray 

1 

Jan.  ’24 

3600 

tPart  time  only. 

* Reappointed  after  interim. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


Chapel  Hill  . 

..  3,984 

0 

Jun. 

’22 

1 

E.  M.  Knox 

Jun.  ’22 

Durham  

-21,719 

0 

c 

May  ’17 
Mav  ’9A 

2 

R.  W.  Rigsby 

2 

Aug.  ’21 

Eliz’bTh  Cty. 

- 8,925 

c 

Jul. 

’13 

5 

John  Bray 

1 

Jul.  ’23 

Gastonia  

-12,871 

c 

Aug. 

’19 

2 

D.  L.  Struthers 

1 

May  ’23 

Goldsboro  

-11,296 

c 

Jul. 

’17 

4 

C.  M.  Grantham 

1 

Aug.  ’22 

Greensboro  .. 

-43,525 

c 

May 

’21 

1 

P.  C.  Painter 

1 

Aug.  ’21 

Hickory  

- 5,076 

c 

May  ’13 

6 

*J.  W.  Ballew 

2 

May  ’22 

High  Point  .. 

-14,302 

c 

May  ’15 

3 

R.  L.  Pickett 

1 

Mar.  ’19 

Morganton  .. 

- 4,500 

c 

May 

’13 

8 

• Charles  Lane 

1 

May  ’23 

Reidsville 

- 5,333 

c 

Aug. 

’21 

1 

Edd  Wrenn 

1 

Jun.  ’21 

Thomasville 

- 5,676 

c 

May  ’15 

9 

R.  M.  Cooksey 

1 

July  ’23 

OHIO 

Ashtabula 

-22,082 

c 

Jan. 

’16 

3 

W.  M.  Cotton 

4 

Jun.  ’22 

Cleveland  — . 

796,841 

c 

Jan. 

’24 

W.  R.  Hopkins 

1 

Jan.  ’24 

CleveTd  Hts. 

-15,236 

c 

Jan. 

’22 

1 

Harry  Canfield 

1 

Jan.  ’22 

Dayton  

152,559 

c 

Jan. 

’14 

4 

F.  0.  Eichelberger 

1 

Aug.  ’21 

E.  Cleveland 

-27,292 

c 

Jan. 

’18 

2 

Chas.  A.  Carran 

1 

Sep.  ’22 

Gallipolis 

- 6,070 

c 

Jan, 

’18 

2 

J.  T.  Hall 

1 

Jan.  ’22 

Lima  

-41,326 

c 

Jan. 

’22 

1 

C.  A.  Bingham 

4 

Jan.  ’22 

Middletown 

-23,594 

0 

Apr. 

’21 

2 

Apr.  ’21 

Oberlin  

- 4,326 

c 

Jan. 

’26 

1 

Painesville  .. 

- 7,272 

c 

Jan. 

’20 

1 

Thomas  B.  Wyman 

1 

Feb.  ’20 

Sandusky  .... 

-22,897 

c 

Jan. 

’16 

4 

C.  Webb  Sadler 

1 

Jan.  ’22 

S.  Charlest’n 

- 1,267 

c 

Jan. 

’18 

2 

Chas.  D.  Sprague 

1 

Mar.  ’23 

Springfield  - 

-60,840 

c 

Jan. 

’14 

4 

R.  W.  Flack 

1 

Jan.  ’23 

Westerville  - 

- 2,480 

c 

Jan. 

’16 

3 

Richard  Biehl 

1 

Dec.  ’21 

Xenia  

- 9,110 

c 

Jan. 

’18 

2 

S.  0.  Hale 

1 

Jan.  ’22 

OKLAHOMA 

Ardmore  

-14,181 

c 

Jun. 

’21 

2 

W.  G.  Doak 

1 

July  ’23 

Coalgate  

- 3,009 

c 

Jul. 

’14 

7 

T.  E.  Golightly 

1 

July  ’22 

Collinsville  - 

- 3,801 

c 

Jan. 

’14 

7 

Mrs.  B.  Heidenfelder 

1 

Dec.  ’22 

Devol  

- 1,936 

c 

Jun. 

’20 

2 

Max  L.  McClure 

1 

Sep.  ’20 

Duncan  

- 3,463 

c 

Nov. 

’20 

4 

Z.  Z.  Rogers 

1 

Jan.  ’23 

Grandfield  - 

- 1,990 

c 

Mar. 

’21 

1 

Geo.  Hoefer 

1 

Jun.  ’21 

Heavener 

- 1,850 

c 

Oct. 

’22 

1 

C.  W.  Mizell 

1 

Oct.  ’22 

Madill  

- 2,717 

c 

Nov. 

’17 

4 

R.  L.  Cox 

1 

Dec.  ’23 

Mangum  

- 3,405 

c 

Nov. 

’14 

6 

John  H.  Tomme 

1 

May  ’21 

McAlester 

-12,095 

c 

Nov. 

’19 

2 

Chas.  Hess 

1 

Mar.  ’23 

Muskogee 

-30,277 

c 

Apr. 

’20 

2 

D.  L.  Youmans 

1 

July  ’23 

Norman  

- 5,004 

c 

Sep. 

’19 

3 

M.  F.  McFarland 

1 

July  ’23 

Nowata  

- 4,435 

c 

Apr. 

’20 

3 

Pawhuska  — . 

- 6,414 

c 

May 

’21 

4 

P.  0.  Sill 

1 

July  ’23 

Sallisaw  

- 2,255 

c 

Nov. 

’19 

1 

Fred  E.  Johnston 

1 

Nov.  ’19 

Sapulpa  

-11,634 

c 

May 

’22 

2 

F.  E.  Lawrence 

1 

Apr.  ’23 

Walters  

- 3,032 

c 

Nov. 

’19 

2 

F.  T.  Wagner 

1 

Feb.  ’23 

Yale  

- 2,601 

c 

May 

’21 

3 

Ross  Taylor 

1 

Feb.  ’24 

OREGON 

Astoria  

-14,027 

c 

Jan. 

’23 

1 

0.  A.  Kratz 

2 

Jan.  ’23 

Hillsboro  

- 2,468 

c 

Jan. 

’24 

1 

C.  G,  Reiter 

1 

La  Grande  — 

- 6,913 

c 

Oct. 

’13 

7 

F.  B.  Hayes 

1 

Feb.  ’23 

Oregon  City  . 

- 5,686 

c 

Jan. 

’24 

1 

Warrenton 

- 730 

c 

Jan. 

’23 

3 

*Mrs.  R.  E.  Barrett 

2 

Dec.  23 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Blairsville  

- 4,391 

0 

Apr.  ’22 

1 

T.  C.  North 

1 

Apr.  ’22 

Carlisle 

10,916 

0 

May 

’21 

1 

H.  D.  Herbert 

1 

May  ’21 

Clifton  Hts.— 

..  3,469 

0 

Jul. 

’23 

1 

R.  R.  D.  McCullough 

1 

July  ’23 

Dorm  out 

6,455 

0 

May 

’22 

1 

E.  0.  Garrett 

1 

May  ’22 

Edgeworth 

- 1,373 

0 

Jan. 

’14 

4 

H.  F.  Burkholder 

1 

Aug.  ’23 

^Reappointed  after  interim. 


2400 

8600 

3600 

4200 

7200 

2400 

4200 

1800 

4000 

4800 


5000 

25000 

5000 

8400 

6000 

1780 

8000 

5500 

5000 

4500 

1500 

6000 

3600 

2500 


1620 

1900 

1800 

3000 

2100 

2400 

1500 

1800 

5000 

6000 

2400 

4200 

3000 

4800 

1800 

3000 


6600 

3800 

3600 


3600 

4000 

2500 

4000 

3500 
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Mifflinburg  .. 

. 1,744 

0 

Jan.  ’19 

1 

W.  D.  Kochersperger 

1 

Jan.  ’19 

fOsborne  - - 

558 

0 

Jan.  ’21 

2 

H.  F.  Burkholder 

1 

Aug.  ’23 

Sewickley  — 

. 4,955 

0 

Sep.  ’18 

2 

John  C.  Hiteshew 

1 

Feb.  ’21 

Springdale  — 

. 2,929 

0 

Feb.  ’23 

2 

Towanda  

. 4,269 

0 

Apr.  ’18 

1 

Wm.  T.  Hovde 

1 

Apr,  ’18 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

Beaufort  

. 2,831 

c 

Feb.  ’15 

6 

H.  K.  McGee 

1 

Jun.  ’23 

Florence  

.10,968 

c 

May  ’21 

1 

Clyde  G.  Brown 

1 

Jun.  ’21 

Rock  Hill  -- 

. 8,809 

c 

Feb.  ’15 

3 

W.  P.  Goodman 

1 

Apr.  ’21 

Sumter  

. 9,508 

c 

Jan.  ’12 

5 

S.  O’Quinn 

1 

Jan.  ’21 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Clark  

. 1,392 

0 

May  ’12 

1 

J.  E.  Smith 

1 

May  ’12 

Rapid  City  — 

. 5,777 

c 

Aug.  ’21 

3 

TENNESSEE 

Alcoa  

. 3,358 

c 

Jul.  ’19 

1 

V.  J.  Hultquist 

1 

Jul.  ’19 

Elizabethton  . 

. 2,749 

c 

Jul.  ’21 

2 

T.  E.  Whitaker 

1 

Mar.  ’23 

Kingsport  

. 5,692 

c 

Mar.  ’17 

3 

F.  L.  Cloud 

1 

Jun.  ’23 

Knoxville  - 

.77,818 

c 

Oct.  ’23 

1 

Louis  Brownlow 

2 

Oct.  ’23 

Murfreesboro. 

. 5,367 

c 

Oct.  ’20 

1 

R.  E.  Lowe 

1 

Dec.  ’20 

Miss’n’y  Ridge  2,500 

c 

Apr.  ’23 

1 

H.  L.  McFarland 

1 

Jun.  ’23 

TEXAS 

J 

Amarillo  

.15,494 

c 

Nov.  ’13 

6 

*Jeff  Bartlett 

2 

Sep.  ’23 

Beaumont  

.40,422 

c 

Dec.  ’19 

1 

Geo.  J.  Roark 

1 

Apr.  ’20 

Brownsville  . 

.11,791 

c 

Jan.  ’16 

4 

A.  E.  Munday  (Act.) 

1 

Sept.  ’22 

Brenham  

- 5,066 

c 

Apr.  ’23 

1 

A.  A.*  Hacker  (Act.) 

Jun.  ’23 

Brownwood 

..  8,223 

c 

Jul.  ’16 

7 

Bryan  

..  6,307 

c 

Mar.  ’17 

4 

E.  E.  McAdams 

1 

Jun.  ’20 

Burkburnett  . 

..  5,300 

c 

May  ’23 

1 

R.  L.  Brumbalow 

1 

Jun.  ’23 

Denton  

..  7,626 

c 

Apr.  ’14 

4 

H.  V.  Hennen 

1 

May  ’19 

Eastland  

..  9,368 

c 

Apr.  ’19 

2 

C.  L.  Garrett 

1 

Dec.  ’21 

Highland  Pk.. 

. 6,000 

0 

Apr.  ’23 

2 

Geo.  D.  Fairtrace 

1 

Aug.  ’23 

Longview  — 

..  5,713 

c 

Apr.  ’23 

1 

Sam  Bothwell 

1 

July  ’23 

Lubbock  

..  4,051 

c 

Dec.  ’17 

1 

Martin  S.  Ruby 

1 

Dec.  ’17 

Lufkin  

..  4,878 

c 

Mar.  ’19 

3 

C.  N.  Humason 

1 

Jan.  ’22 

Mexia  

..  3,482 

1 

Geo.  W.  Perkins 

1 

Navasota  

..  5,060 

c 

May  ’23 

1 

San  Angelo  - 

..10,050 

c 

Jun.  ’16 

3 

E.  I.  Jackson 

1 

July  ’22 

Sherman  

..15,031 

c 

Apr.  ’15 

2 

0.  J.  S.  Ellingson 

1 

Apr.  ’16 

Stamford  

..  3,704 

c 

Mar.  ’18 

5 

Chas.  Zugg 

1 

Aug.  ’23 

Taylor  

..  6,965 

c 

Apr,  ’14 

3 

A.  V.  Hyde 

1 

Apr.  ’18 

Teague  

..  3,306 

0 

Jan.  ’15 

3 

*E.  B.  St.  Clair 

2 

Dec.  ’23 

Temple  

..11,033 

c 

Aug.  ’22 

1 

H.  J.  Graeser 

2 

Sep.  ’22 

Terrell  

..  8,349 

c 

Aug.  ’19 

3 

J.  D.  Whitfield 

1 

Apr.  ’22 

Tulia  

_.  2,000 

0 

’18 

3 

C.  R.  Walters 

1 

Oct.  ’20 

Tyler  

..12,085 

c 

Apr.  ’15 

3 

U.  W.  Prater 

1 

Sep.  ’22 

Waco  

..38,500 

c 

Yoakum  

..  6,184 

c 

Jun.  ’23 

1 

J.  V.  Lucas 

1 

Nov.  ’19 

UTAH 

Brigham  

..  5,282 

0 

Feb.  ’18 

3 

Ruel  M.  Eskelsen 

1 

Jan.  ’24 

VERMONT 

Randolph  

..  1,819 

c 

May  ’23 

2 

Springfield  - 

..  5,283 

c 

Jun.  ’20 

2 

Roy  M.  Wilcomb 

1 

Jan.  ’23 

St.  Albans 

..  7.588 

c 

Mar.  ’21 

2 

James  E.  O’Donnell 

1 

Sep.  ’21 

St.  Johnsbury  7,163 

c 

Jun.  ’23 

1 

Ralph  0.  Sherry 

1 

Jun.  ’23 

VIRGINIA 

Alexandria  - 

..18,060 

c 

Sep.  ’22 

1 

Wilder  M.  Rich 

3 

Sep.  ’22 

Bedford  

..  3,242 

0 

May  ’20 

2 

Blackstone  - 

..  1,497 

0 

Jun.  ’14 

2 

W.  H.  Barrow 

1 

Sep.  ’23 

Bristol  

...  6.729 

c 

Sep.  ’19 

3 

James  Gannon 

1 

Oct.  ’23 

* Reappointed  after  interim.  fWith  Edgeworth,  Pa.  $Part  time  only. 
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City  1920  Pop.  Plan 

In  Effect 

No. 

Name  of  Manager  Cities 

Appointed 

Salary 

Iharlottesvle... 

.10,666 

0 

Aug.  ’13 

5 

B.  A.  Bennett 

1 

Sep.  ’22 

5400 

c 

Sep.  ’22 

Farmville 

. 2,363 

c 

Sep.  ’15 

3 

F.  W.  Waggoner 

1 

Jun.  ’22 

2400 

Franklin  

. 2,363 

c 

Sep.  ’22 

1 

H.  L.  Beach 

1 

Sep.  ’22 

3000 

Fredericksb’g. 

. 5,882 

0 

Sep.  ’12 

2 

L.  J.  Houston  Jr. 

1 

Oct.  ’18 

4500 

Galax  

. 1,250 

0 

Apr.  ’22 

1 

I.  G.  Vass 

1 

Apr.  ’22 

1800 

Hampton  

. 6,200 

c 

Sep.  ’20 

2 

J.  B.  Sinclair  (Act) 

1 

Jun.  ’23 

3600 

Lynchburg  ... 

.30,070 

c 

Sep.  ’20 

1 

Edw.  A.  Beck 

5 

Sep.  ’20 

12000 

Newp’t  News. 

.35,596 

c 

Sep.  ’20 

2 

C.  E.  Douglas 

2 

Oct.  ’23 

5000 

Norfolk  ; 

159,080 

c 

Sep.  ’18 

2 

Wm.  B.  Causey 

1 

Sep.  ’23 

20000 

Petersburg  ... 

.31,012 

c 

Sep.  ’20 

2 

W.  F.  Drewry 

1 

Jan.  ’24 

10000 

Portsmouth  . 

.54,387 

c 

Jan.  ’17 

3 

Jas.  P.  Jervey 

1 

Sep.  ’20 

8500 

Radford  

. 4,627 

c 

Sep.  ’20 

1 

Paul  J.  B.  Murphy 

1 

Dec.  ’20 

3300 

Roanoke  

.50,842 

c 

Sep.  ’18 

1 

W.  P.  Hunter 

1 

Sep.  ’18 

7200 

Salem  

. 4,159 

c 

Sep.  ’22 

1 

J.  P.  Broome 

1 

Sep.  ’22 

3600 

Staunton  

.10,623 

0 

May  ’20 

Willard  F.  Day 

1 

Mar.  ’23 

4000 

Suffolk  

. 9,123 

c 

Sep.  ’18 

1 

R.  H.  Brinkley 

1 

Aug.  ’19 

4800 

Warrenton  ... 

. 1,545 

0 

Mar.  ’20 

2 

Sidney  Shumate 

1 

Dec.  ’23 

2000 

Winchester  ... 

. 6,883 

0 

Dec.  ’15 

5 

*L.  R.  Dettra 

1 

Dec.  ’22 

2400 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bluefield  

.15,282 

c 

Aug.  ’21 

1 

Clarence  E.  Ridley 

1 

Sep.  ’21 

10000 

Charleston  ... 

.39,608 

c 

May  ’15 

7 

H.  C.  Walker 

1 

Jan.  ’24 

4500 

Clarksburg  ... 

..27,869 

c 

May  ’21 

1 

Harrison  G.  Otis 

3 

July  ’21 

6500 

Morgantown  . 

..12,127 

c 

Jun.  ’21 

3 

Geo.  H.  Bayles 

1 

Sep.  ’23 

6000 

Wheeling  .. 

56,208 

c 

Jul.  ’17 

5 

G,  S.  Butts 

1 

July  ’23 

8000 

WISCONSIN 

Janesville  

..18,293 

c 

Apr.  ’23 

1 

H.  F.  Traxler 

2 

Sep.  ’23 

7200 

Kenosha  

..40,472 

c 

Apr.  ’22 

1 

C.  M.  Osborn 

2 

Oct.  ’22 

8500 

CANADA 

MANITOBA 

St.  James  .... 

..15,000 

c 

Jul.  ’23 

1 

Brandon  

..14,000 

c 

Oct.  ’23 

1 

W.  E.  Fawkes 

1 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Woodstock  .. 

..  4,000 

c 

Jun.  ’19 

2 

M.  J.  Rutledge 

1 

Mar.  ’23 

3000 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

Wolfville  .... 

..  2,500 

0 

Apr.  ’23 

1 

G.  S.  Stairs 

1 

May  ’23 

2400 

ONTARIO 

Chatham  

..16,000 

c 

May  ’22 

1 

C.  H.  R.  Fullei 

1 

May  ’22 

3750 

Espanola  .... 

..  4,000 

1 

H.  T.  McNenly 

1 

Niagara  FIs. 

.12,000 

0 

Jan.  ’23 

1 

Thos.  S.  Scott 

1 

Jan.  ’23 

5000 

QUEBEC 

Grand  Mere 

..  9,000 

c 

Feb.  ’20 

1 

Henry  Ortiz 

1 

Feb.  ’20 

6000 

La  Tuque 

5,800 

c 

Mar.  ’21 

2 

J.  N.  Langelier 

1 

Jan.  ’22 

3000 

Outremont  .. 

..16,598 

c 

Jul.  ’18 

1 

J.  H.  Ducliastel 

1 

July  ’18 

8400 

Shawingn.  F. 

.12,000 

c 

Apr.  ’21 

1 

J.  Henri  Valiquette 

1 

Apr.  ’21 

6200 

Westmount  .. 

..19,579 

c 

Apr.  ’13 

1 

Geo.  W.  Thompson 

1 

Apr.  ’13 

8000 

7 ‘ 

ENGLAND 

Leeds  

431,000 

0 

1 

J.  B.  Hamilton 

NEW  ZEALAND 

New  Plym’th 

.10,000 

Rangiora  

..  2,000 

Chas.  Dash 

Palmerston  N.  1,000 

Taumaurini 

A.  Leese 

TASMANIA 


jaunceton  26,000 

‘Reappointed  after  interim. 
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Loose-Leaf  Digest 

of 

City  Manager  Charters 

This  digest  of  167  city  man- 
ager charters,  written  by 
Robert  T.  Crane,  was 
planned  for  use  by  charter 
commissions,  charter  r e - 
vision  committees,  charter 
draftsmen,  libraries,  and 
civic  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals studying  the  city 
• manager  plan  of  government. 

Price,  $5.00 


National  Municipal  League 

261  Broadway,  New  York 
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The  demand  for  the  Trident  Meter  with  the  new  oil-enclosed 
Gear  Train  has  already  been  tremendous. 

Why? 

ABSOLUTE  INTERCHANGEABILITY  in  the  %,  % and  V sizes. 

CORROSION — eliminated  by  complete  protection  of  the  gears. 

DEPOSITS— no  foreign  matter  can  lodge  in  the  Trident  enclosed 
gear  train. 

WEAR — eliminated  by  correct  lubrication. 

FREEZING— the  oil  compound  surrounding  the  gears  will  not  freeze. 

ACCURACY,  Minimized  Inspection,  and  Increased  Net  Revenue  are 
additional  reasons  for  this  remarkable  demand. 

Neptune  Meter  Company 

50  East  42nd  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Cincinnati 
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WATER  METERS 


The  TROPIC  — an  all-bronze 
Water  Meter,  with  connection 
spuds  attached  to  the  lower  case. 
Particularly  designed  for  warm 


Tropic 


The  ARCTIC — a frost-bottom 
Water  Meter,  especially  de- 
signed for  cold  sections  of  the 
country. 


Arctic 

These  two  meters  embody  exactly  the  same  mechanical 
features,  the  only  difference  being  the  changes  necessary 
to  provide  a frost-breaking  feature  in  the  Arctic. 

Either  of  these  meters  will  be  equipped  with  a COM- 
PLETELY ENCLOSED  intermediate  train  RUNNING  IN 
OIL,  if  desired. 

Write  or  tvire  nearest  office  for  full  information. 


PITTSBURGH  METER  CO. 

7800  Susquehanna  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SALES  OFFICES: 

New  York  - - - 50  Church  St.  Columbia,  S.  C.  - 1433  Main  St. 

Chicago  - - 5 S.  Wabash  Ave.  Seattle  - - 4038  Arcade  Bldg. 

Kansas  City  - - Mutual  Bldg.  Los  Angeles  - Union  Bank  Bldg. 
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DISC,  CURRENT  and  COMPOUND  TYPES 

INQUIRIES  solicited  from  City  Managers  and 
Water  Works  Officials 

Gamon  Meter  Company 

NEWARK JERSEY 


‘WATCH  DOG ’’ 

water  meters 


STANDARD  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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HERSEY  DISC  METER,  MODEL  HE  which  is  the  Highest  type  of  Frost  protected  Meter  and 
HERSEY  DISC  MET  - R,  MODEL  HD  which  is  the  highest  tjYe  of  Divided  or  split-case  Meter, 
are  the  product  of  thirty-five  years’  experience  and  refinement  in  the  manufacture  of  Water 
Meters.  These  Models  excel  all  Meters  of  all  makes  in  all  those  essentials  which  go  toward 
making  exceptionally  desirable  Meters. 


HERSEY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Works:  South  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  .... 
DALLAS,  TEXAS  _ _ 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  .._ 


BRANCHES 

290  Broadway 

314  Commercial  Trust  Building 

211  Schultz  Building 

...  10  So.  La  Salle  Street 

610  C.  & S.  Bank  Building 

2301  Griffin  St. 

742  Market  Street 

218  East  Third  St. 
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WATER  METERS 


EVERY  TYPE  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE 

We  have  been  makers  of  highest  grade  water  meters  only, 
since  1870.  Our  experience  is  freely  at  the  disposal  of  all 
Water  Officials. 


CROWN.  Rotary  Piston. 
The  original  of  this  type 
of  meter.  Very  strong 
and  reliable. 


EMPIRE,  Oscillating  Pis- 
ton. The  most  accurate, 
sensitive,  and  durable  me- 
ter made. 


NASH,  Disc  Type.  Ex- 
cellent and  popular  devel- 
opment of  this  familiar 
style. 


GEM,  Velocity.  Oldest 
and  best  of  this  type  of 
meter. 


EMPIRE  - COMPOUND, 
Combining  EMPIRE  and 
GEM.  Accurate  on 
widely  varying  streams. 


We  also  make  the  PREMIER,  a Venturi  style  with  positive 
displacement  recorder,  for  measuring  full  flows  of  mams,  and 
other  similar  service. 


Full  information  on  any  or  all  of  these  meters  gladly 
sent  on  request,  including  illustrations,  lists  of  parts  and 
other  specifications,  sizes,  and  prices. 


National  Meter  Company 

299  Broadway,  New  York 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 


Boston 

Atlanta 


San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
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& Xi'ag  locates 

the  broken  hone.. 
Ihe  Plh^meter  locates 
the  broken  mas 


With  Unerring  Accuracy 

A Pitometer  sxirvey  will  locate  your  broker 
mains,  leaky  services  and  valves  which  have 
been  carelessly  left  closed.  Surveys  con- 
ducted by  this  company  in  a great  many 
municipalities  have  made  possible  the  saving 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  in 
pumping  machinery  maintenance,  coal  bills, 
etc.,  and  in  many  cases  have  eliminated  the 
necessity  of  bond  issues  for  increasing  the 
size  of  plants  and  seeking  new  sources  of  sup- 
ply with  their  attendant  costs.  Our  booklet 
describes  the 


PITOMETER  SURVEY 


It  also  states  our  method  of  attack  and  gives 
an  idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished  for 
other  communities.  Let  us  demonstrate  to 
you  in  a test  district  what  savings  we  can  ac- 
complish and  we  feel  sure  you  will  recognize 
the  unqualified  value  of  Pitometer  survey. 
What  we  have  done  for  other  cities  we  can 
do  for  you. 


THE  PITOMETER  COMPANY 


48  CHURCH  ST. 


NEW  YORK 
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FROZEN!  — but 
not  damaged 


Here  is  an  actual  photograph 
of  a LAMBERT  Frost-proof  Me- 
ter which  has  been  frozen  to  an 
extent  that  would  put  the  ordi- 
nary meter  completely  out  of 
commission. 

This  is  made  possible  by  a pat- 
ented, non-corrosive  yielding  bolt 
device  which  allows  the  upper 
and  lower  casing,  disc  chamber 
and  gear  train  to  part  without 
damaging  the  meter  in  any  way. 
Five  minutes’  labor  the  only  re- 
pair cost. 


The  expense  and  annoyance 
from  frozen  water  meters  can  be 
eliminated  for  all  time  through 
the  installaton  of  the  LAMBERT 
Frost-proof. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the 
LAMBERT  is  the  easiest  water 
meter  to  take  apart  and  put  to- 
gether again  as  well  as  the  sim- 
plest, most  reliable  and  accurate. 

If  you  are  interested  in  other 
types  of  meters,  we  make  one 
for  every  requirement. 


THOMPSON  METER  COMPANY 

100-110  Bridge  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LAMBERT  ^^^METERS 
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Low  Cost  Pumping  hy  De  Laval  Pumps 

The  City  of  Barrie,  Ont.,  has  installed  three  De  Laval 
pumping  units,  two  of  which  are  shown  herewith. 

The  4-in.  two-stage  series  pump  in  the  foreground  de- 
livers 600  gal.  per  minute  against  230  ft.  head  when  runnning 
at  1750  r.p.m.,  while  the  single-stage  pump  near  the  wall 
has  a capacity  of  1,200  gal.  per  min.  against  200  ft.  head, 
at  the  same  speed.  A third  pump,  driven  by  a gasoline 
engine,  serves  as  a standby  or  spare. 

When  using  purchased  electric  power,  each  one  per  cent 
gain  in  pumping  efficiency  is  important.  De  Laval  pumps  not 
only  develop  exceptionally  high  efficiencies  on  test,  but  also 
maintain  such  efficiencies  for  years.  The  labyrinth  wearing 
rings  reduce  leakage,  as  compared  with  plain  flat  rings,  and 
also  last  longer.  The  power  taken  by  a De  Laval  pump 
reaches  a maximum  at  the  rated  delivery,  and  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  install  an  oversized  motor  in  order  to  provide 
against  emergency  overloads,  which  favors  higher  average 
motor  efficiency  and  also  higher  power  factor  with  induction 
motors.  Due  to  their  low  starting  torque,  De  Laval  centrifu- 
gal pumps  can  also  be  driven  by  self-starting  synchronous 
motors.  De  Laval  centrifugal  pumps,  driven  by  geared 
steam  turbines,  electric  motors,^  internal  combustion  engines 
or  water  wheels,  deliver  water  at  the  lowest  total  cost.  Ask 
for  Book  W-102. 

e Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co. 

Trenton,  New  ^ersc^ 

Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Charlotte,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Denver,  Duluth,  Houston, 
Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Toronto,  Vancouver.  264 
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MURRAY 

IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  1870) 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA,  U.  S.  A. 


BUILDERS  OF  HIOH  DUIY  PUMPING  ENGINES 


Murray  High  Duty  Crank  and  Fly  Wheel  Pumping  Engine,  Opposed  Type 

ENGINEERS,  IRON  FOUNDERS, 
BOILER-MAKERS 
MURRAY  CORLISS  ENGINES 
WATER-TUBE,  FIRE-TUBE,  & INTERNAL- 
FURNACE  BOILERS 
DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 
COMPLETE  POWER  PLANTS 
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More  than  Fifty  Years  of  Experience  Goes  Into  All 


EDDY 


HYDRANTS  AND  VALVES 


Built  to  Meet  Every  Exacting  Requirement  of 
Water  Works  Service 

Practical  water  tuoy’ks  men  instantly  recognize 
the  superior  features  of  Eddy  products. 
For  instance,  with  the  hydrant 

A damaged  valve  can  be  replaced  in  a few 
minutes — 

Positively  all  water  hammer  is  eliminated — 
Hydrants  stems  cannot  be  bent — 

Nothing  can  lodge  on  the  valve  seat  to  pre- 
vent closing  of  the  valve — 

The  Didp  Rod  can  be  removed  without  inter- 
fering with  the  hj'^drant  in  any  manner — 
The  position  of  the  stem  of  the  hydrant  indi- 
cates accurately  the  position  of  the  valve — 
Whatever  can  pass  the  valve  opening  will 
pass  the  standpipe — 

No  frost  case  necessary — 

All  of  these  points  are  explained  thoroughly 
in  our  catalogue,  which  will  pay  you  to  study. 

The  Eddy  Valve,  Too 

Has  its  distinctive  and  indi- 
vidual features.  ITie  double 
disk  gates  are  free  to  adjust 
themseves  in  different  posi- 
tions every  time  the  valve  is 
closed,  thereby  keeping 
smcoth  and  tight  faces.  And 

two  bronze  hooks  on  tlie 
ball  loosely  engage  with  the 
gates  to  prevent  them  from 
spreading  at  the  top. 

Type  of  Eddy  The  center  bearing  gates  are 

Hydrant  Popularly  Used  forced  to  their  seats  with 
equal  pressure  at  all  points. 

There  is  a good  deal  more  w>orth  knowing  about 
Eddy  Valves.  Further  details  furnished  on  request. 

OTHER  EDDY  PRODUCTS 

The  Eddy  line  of  water  wmrks  products  also  in- 
cludes horizontal  and  vertical  check  valves,  foot 
valves,  hydraulically  operated  valves,  indicator 
posts,  etc. 

All  goods  made  by  the  Eddy  Valve  Company  are 
manufactured  exclusively  at  Waterford,  New  York. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  Catalogue  on  applica- 
tion. 

EDDY  VALVE  COMPANY 

WATERFORD,  N,  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Helping  You 
Make  More  of 
Business  Hours 

The  command  of  all  phases 
of  Crane  Service  is  brought 
to  your  office  each  time  a 
Crane  representative  calls. 
He  can  answer  your  ques- 
tions about  Crane  valves, 
fittings,  steam  traps,  pres- 
sure regulators  and  piping 
specialties.  He  is  trained  to 
work  with  you  in  the  solu- 
tion of  your  pipe-expansion 
problems.  His  understand- 
ing of  industrial  sanitation 
will  often  be  of  value  to  you 
in  the  choice  and  placing  of 
fixtures.  During  the  time  re- 
quired fora  single  interview, 
you  can  cover  any  of  these 
questions  whichinterestyou. 


CRANE 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CRANE  BUILDING,  836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 

Branches  and  Sales  Offices  in  One  Hundred  and  Forty-five  Cities 
National  Exhibit  Rooms:  Chicago^  New  Fork,  Atlantic  City  and  San  Francisco 
Works:  Chicago^  Bridgeport^  Birmingham^  Chattanooga  and  Trenton 

CRANE,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL.  CRANE-BENNETT,  LTD.,  LONDON 
CRANE  EXPORT  CORPORATION:  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
C5  CRANE,  PARIS 
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One  of  Hutchinson’s  New  Pumping  Plants 


The  United 
Water,  Gas  & 
Elect  r i c Co  ni- 
pany  of  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas,  fur- 
nish the  city  with 
their  daily  needs 
Df  water  for  do- 
mestic, industrial 
and  fire  protec- 
tion. 


Their  peak  load 
sometimes  reaches 
8,000,000  to  9,000,- 
000  gallons  per 
24  - hours  day. 

They  get  all  of 
this  supply  from  5 Enduring  Kelly  Conci'ete  Wells. 

In  the  installation  of  our  system,  they  have  adopted  a very  efficient  and  economical 
method  of  distribution.  The  wells  and  pumps  are  located  at  various  places  through 
the  residence  district.  The  water  is  pumped  directly  into  the  distributing  mains, 
they  are  thus  enabled  to  deliver  a uniform  pressure  to  all  parts  of  their  system  and 
to  do  so  with  much  smaller  mains  than  would  be  possible  if  all  of  the  water  were 
delivered  from  a central  point.  , , 

ENDURING  KELLY  CONCRETE  WELLS  FURNISH  MORE  WATER 

KELLY  WELL  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE  and  FACTORY  BRANCH  OFFICE 

Grand  Island,  Nebr.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Sewage 
Treatment 
Apparatus 
Catalog  23  & 24 

IT  COSTS  LESS 
TO 

Sewage 

Ejectors 

Catalog  21 

FLUSH  SEWER  WITH 

A 

MILLER  SIPHON 

Than  it  costs  to  flush  with  hose 
or  flushing  valves 

and  1 

1 

BETTER  RESULTS  ARE  OBTAINED 

Sewer 

Joint  Compound 
Catalog  12 

PACIFIC 

FLUSH 

New  York  TANK  CO. 

Flush  Tanks 
Siphons 

Catalog  22 
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Allis-Chalmers  Pumps 

in  the  Water 
Works  Field 


12,000,000  Gallon  Pumping 
Engine 


In  water  works  pumping  dif- 
ferent types  of  pumps  are 
suited  to  different  conditions. 
In  some  places  the  crank  and 
plunger  pump  is  the  best.  In 
others  the  geared  steam  tur- 
bine driven  centrifugal  pump 
costs  less  a year  and  in  many 
places  motor  driven  centrifu- 
gal pumps  will  be  the  most 
suitable. 


The  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  builds  all  of  the 
above  types  of  pumps  together  with  the  driving  motors  or  tur- 
bines so  our  recommendations  are  not  biased  by  any  considera- 
tion except  the  most  suitable  type  for  a given  condition.  Our 
engineering  advice  is  gladly  furnished  on  request ; you  can  make 
sure  of  having  the  most  effective  pumping  machinery  in  your 
water  works  b5^  sending  us  your  inquiries. 
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CAST  IRON  PIPE 


IS  MADE  RIGHT 


National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co. 


Western  Sales  Office 
603-604  Land  Bank  Building, 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Manufacturers  of  Cast  Iron  Water 
and  Gas 

PIPE 

By  Sand  Cast  and  deLavaud  pro- 
cesses. Fittings,  Flange  Pipe  and 
Fittings. 

For  your  Convenience  in  getting 
quick  delivery,  stocks  are  carried 
at  Kansas  City. 


General  Office  and  Foundries 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALABAMA 

other  Sales  Offices 

Chicago,  111.  Dallas,  Texas 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The 

A.  P.  SMITH 

Manufacturing  Company 
East  Orange  - - New  Jersey 

Manufacturers  of  Special  Water 
Works  Equipment  and  Sup- 
plies, particularly: 

Machines  for  Inserting  Valves 
in  Existing  Straigh  Lines  un- 
der Pressure. 

Machines  for  Making  Various 
Size  Connections  to  Any  Side 
Mains  without  Shutting  off 
the  Pressure. 

Pipe  Cutting  Machines. 

Kerosene  Lead  Melting  Fur- 
naces. 

Removable  Plugs. 

High  Grade  Fire  Hydrants  and 
Water  Gates. 


LEAD  SERVICE  PIPE 

ULCO  LEAD  WOOL 
(For  Caulking  Joints  Under  Pressure) 

All  Other  Lead  Goods 

United  Lead  Company 

Court  and  Harriet  Streets 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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as  well  as  1924 


AN  ambitious  undertaking,  you  may  say, 
r\  but  the  proof  of  its  possibility  lies  in 
the  scores  of  brick-paved  streets  still  in  ser- 
vice which  were  laid  in  the  early  nineties. 


■ . Traffic  has  increased  in  severity  in  the 
j interim,  but  construction  science  and 
j methods  have  kept  pace. 


1 ^^24  for  1954  simply  calls  for 

m (^)  Tising  modern  methods  of  adequate 
g drainage,  (2)  building  a base  of  sufficient 
I strength  to  withstand  the  impact  of  the 
g heavily  laden  truck  and  (3)  surfacing  the 
I street  or  road  with  vitrified  paving  brick, 
m asphalt  filled., 


To  make  ^ood  roads  for  present  use  you 


must  build  them  for  the  future  as  well. 


NATIONAL  g 
PAVING  BRICK  g 
MANUFACTURERS  g 
ASSOCIATION  B 

Engineers  Bldg.  J 

Cleveland,  Ohio  ^ 


PAVEMENTS 

OUTLAST  THE  BONDS 


Albion  Shale  Brick  Company 
Albion,  111. 

Alton  Brick  Company 
Alton,  111. 

Barr  Clay  Company 
Streator,  111. 

Binghamton  Brick  Company 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland  Brick  & Clay  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Clydesdale  Brick  & Stone  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Coffeyville  Vitrified  Brick  & Tile  Co. 

Coffey ville,  Kans. 

Collinwood  Shale  Brick  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Corry  Brick  & Tile  Company 
Corry,  Pa. 

Francis  Vitric  Brick  Company 
Boynton,  Okla. 

Georgia  Vitrified  Brick  & Clay  Co. 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Globe  Brick  Company 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio 
Hammond  Fire  Brick  Company 
Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


Hocking  Valley  Brick  Company 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Independence  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Independence,  Kans. 

Mack  Mfg.  Company 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Company 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 

Medal  Paving  Brick  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Metropolis  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Pittsburg,  Kans. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 

Mineral  Wells  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Mineral  Wells,  Texas 
Moberly  Paving  Brick  Company 
Moberly,  Mo. 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Murphysboro,  111. 

Patton  Clay  Mfg.  Company 
Patton,  Pa. 

Peebles  Paving  Brick  Company 
Portsmouth,  Ohio 


Pittsburg  Paving  BrickCompany 
Pittsburg,  Kansas 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Company 
Galesburg,  111. 

Southern  Clay  Mfg.  Company 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Springfield  Paving  Brick  Company 
Springfield,  111. 

Sterling  Brick  Company 
Clean,  N.  Y. 

Streator  Clay  Mfg.  Company 
Streator,  111. 

Thorntf.n  Fire  Brick  Company 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Thurber  Brick  Company 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company 
Toronto,  Ohio 

Trinidad  Brick  & Tile  Company 
Trinidad,  Colo. 

Veedersburg  Paver  Company 
Veedersburg,  Ind. 

Western  Shale  Products  Company 
Fort  Scott,  Kans. 

Westport  Paving  Brick  Company 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Alexander  Potter,  C.  E. 

Hydraulic  Engineer  and 
Sanitary  Engineer 

Water  Supply  and  Purification 
Plans  and  Reports 
Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

50  Church  Street  NEW  YORK 


E.  C.  L.  WAGNER 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
609  Kemper  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel  Bridges 
and  other  structures — Highways  and 
Street  Paving  — Estimates  of  Cost, 
Surveys,  Reports. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

STANDARD  FILTER 

SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINA 

For  Water  Purification 


Lump  for  solution  feed  Special  ground  for  dry  feed 


PRODUCING  WORKS 

Chicago  Heights,  111.  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.  Laurel  Hill,  N.  Y. 

E.  St.  Louis,  IlL  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Bay  Point,  Cal. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


WAREHOUSE  STOCKS 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chicago,  111.  Toronto,  Canada. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HEAD  OFFICE:  40  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Sales  Offices: 


Chicago,  Til 112  West  Adams  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Citizens  Building 

Denver,  Colo.,  Osage  St.&  W.  Bayaud  Ave. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  1421  Chestnut  St. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 515  Union  Arcade  Bldg. 


Providence,  R.  1 32  Exchange  Place 

San  Francisco,  705  Royal  Insurance  Bldg. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Post  Office  Box  15 

Montreal,  Can 222  St.  James  St. 


ADDRESS  ALL  INQUIRIES  TO  NEAREST  OFFICE 
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Every  Paved  Street 
a TEXACO  ASPHALT  Street 

The  chief  claim  of  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  to  distinction 
is  its  standing  as  one  of  the  leading  oil  refining  centers  of 
the  world.  On  the  sound  foundation  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry in  Texas,  Port  Arthur  has  built  a firm  structure  of 
municipal  achievement. 

Like  every  other  successful  community  Port  Arthur  in 
its  growth  did  not  neglect  civic  improvement,  and  as  the 
result  one  of  its  principal  assets  today  is  its  well  constructed 
system  of  streets. 

Not  without  interest  to  City  Managers  and  other  City 
Officials  is  the  fact  that  every  paved  street  in  Port  Arthur 
is  constructed  with  TEXACO  Asphalt. 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Richmond 


The  Texas  Company 

Asphalt  Sales  Dept. 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 


Jacksonville  Chicago 

Boston  Memphis 

New  Orleans  Cleveland 


Oklahoma  City  Minneapolis 
Kansas  City  Dallas 

Houston  .St.  Louis 
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W.  R.  Conard  J.  S.  Buzby 

CONARD  & BUZBY 

Burlington,  N.  J. 
INSPECTING  ENGINEERS 

Specialists  on  Water,  Sewerage  & 
Gas  Works  Materials 

Pipe,  Valves,  Hydrants,  Sluice 
Gates,  Castings,  Pumping  Machin- 
ery, Structural  Steel,  Cement 

BLACK  & VEATCH 

Consulting  Engineers 

Water  Supply,  Water  Purification,  Sew- 
erage, Disposal  of  Sewage,  Garbage  and 
Industrial  Wastes,  Electric  Lighting, 
Power  Plants,  Operation,  Valuations,  Spe- 
cial Investigations  and  Reports. 

E.  B.  Black  N.  T.  Veatch,  Jr. 

A.  P.  Learned  J.  F.  Brown 

E.  H.  Dunmire  C.  I.  Dodd 

F.  M.  Veatch 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Mutual  Bldg. 

MORRIS  KNOWLES 

{Incorporated) 

Engineers 

Pittsburgh  Cleveland 

Municipal  and  Public  Utility  En- 
gineering and  Town  Planning 

Fuller  & McClintock 

ENGINEERS 

NEW  YORK,  170  Broadway 

TOLEDO,  OHIO,  Summit-Cherry  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  1001  Chestnut  St. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  600  Walnut  St. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  879  North  Parkway. 

GILBERT  C.  WHITE  CO. 

Consulting  Engineers 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

Wats  r works  Streets 

Power  Plants 

NICHOLAS  S.  HILL.  JR. 

Consulting  Engineer 

Water  Supply — Sewage  Disposal — Hydrau- 
lic Developments 
Reports,  Investigations,  Valua- 
tions, Rates,  Design,  Con- 
struction, Operation, 
Management 

Chemical  and  Biological  Laboratories 

112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  City 

E.  T.  ARCHER  & COMPANY 

Consulting  Engineers 

Specialists  in 
Municipal  Engineering 
Water  Works,  Sewerage,  Paving, 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants 

Main  Office  Branch  Offices 

New  England  Bldg.,  Shreveport,  La. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

ARTHUR  L.  MULLERGREN 

Consulting  Engineer 
Specialist  in 

Electric  Light,  Power  and 
Water  Pumping 

555  Gates  Building 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Holway  Engineering  Co. 

Civil  and  Sanitary  Engineers 

Investigations,  Reports,  Designs,  Esti- 
mates, Plans  and  Specifications,  Con- 
! struction  and  Operation  Supervised.  Wa- 

terworks, Water  Purification,  Sewer  Sys- 
tems, Sewage  Disposal,  Light  and  Power 
Plants, 

508  Wright  Bldg.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

M^Wane  G^st  Iron 

Sizes  lt4  inch  and  up.  Corrosion- 
proof  small  pipe. 

McM  ANE  CAST  IRON  PIPE  CO., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
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When  You  Decide 

on 

Granite 


FOR 

Paving  or  Curbing 


You  Settle  the  Problem 
FOREVER 


□ 


GRANITE  PAVING  BLOCK  MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  INC. 

JAMES  J.  TOBIN,  Field  Engineer 

31  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 
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PEARSE,  GREELEY  & HANSEN 

Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engineers 

Water  Supply  and  Purification,  Sewerage,  Treatment  of  Sewage, 
Garbage  and  Industrial  Waste,  Design,  Construction, 
Operation,  Valuation. 

6 N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


139  North  Clark  Street  101  Park  Avenue 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  State  7530  Telephone  Vandebilt  5318 

EDWARD  W.  BEMIS 

Consulting  Engineer 

VALUATIONS  AUDITS  REPORTS 

DESIGN  AND  OPERATION  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITY  PROPERTIES 


BURNS  & McDONNELI. 

Engineering  Company 
CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Appraisals  Gas  Works  Water  Works 

Rate  Investigation  Design  and  Sewerage 

Expert  Testimony  Estimates  Lighting 

Subscribing  Members  of  City  Managers’  Association 
Free  Booklets  on  : . 

1—  How  to  Conduct  Bond  Campaigns 

2 —  Guide  to  the  Operation  of  Sewage  Treatment  Plants 
3^ — Unit  Costs  of  Use  in  Appraisal  Work 

4 — One  Hundred  Reasons  Why  One  Hundred  Cities  Have  Changed  from 
Private  to  Municipal  Ownership  of  their  Public  Utilities 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

404  Marsh-Strong  Bldg.  402  Interstate  Bldg. 


SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINA 
For  Water  Purification  Purposes 

Manufactured  by 

THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  CO. 

THE  ISAAC  WINKLER  & BRO.  CO. 

Sole  Selling  Agents 

CINCINNATI  NEW  YORK 
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TRINIDAD  LAKE 
ASPHALT 


Millions  of  square  yards  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
pavements  have  stood  up  under  heavy  traffic  for 
more  than  thirty  years  at  a maintenance  cost  of  less 
than  a cent  per  square  yard  per  year! 

That  is  why  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  pavements  are 
recognized  as  the  standard  pavement  of  the  world. 
(Send  for  copy  of  ^'The  Last  Analysis'’ — It  is  free) 


Whether  used  in  new  highway  construction  or  as 
a topping  for  old  worn  out  surfaces  of  macadam 
concrete,  brick  or  stone  pavements,  Bermudez  Road 
Asphalt  holds  records  for  long  life  at  little  main- 
tenance costs. 

(Write  for  free  copy  of  our  new  '^Bermudez  Book") 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  COMPANY 


BERMUDEZ  ROAD 
ASPHALT 


PHILADELPHIA 


New  York 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 


San  Francisco 
Saint  Louis 
Kansas  City 


Barber  Brand 
Cold  Repair  Cement 


Barber  Brand 
Liquid  Asphalt 
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Harland  Bartholomew 

City  Plan  Engineer 
Compton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Services  in  preparation  and  execution  of 
city  plans  and  zoning  ordinances  rendered 
to  more  than  thirty  cities,  including  seven 
city  manager  cities. 


Alvord,  Burdick,  & Howsou 

John  W'.  Alvord  Chas.  B.  Burdick 
Louis  R.  Howson 
ENGINEERS  FOR 
Water  Works,  Water  Purification, 
Flood  Relief,  Sewerag'-e,  Sewage 
Disposal,  Drainage,  Appraisals, 
Power  Generation. 

Chicago,  Hartford  Bldg. 

HOPKINS  & FIELD 

Consulting  Engineers 

Charles  C.  Hopkins  Arthur  M.  Field 
Water  Supply,  Sewerage,  Wastes  Disposal, 
Municipal  Engineering,  Etc.  Plans,  Esti- 
mates and  Supervision.  Expert  Testimony 
and  Appraisals. 

349  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  J.  N.  Chester  Engineers 

J.  N.  Chester  D.  E.  Davis 

,J.  T.  Campbell  J.  F.  Laboon 

E.  E.  Bankson 

Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engineers 

Water  Works,  Water  Filtration,  Appraise- 
ments and  Reports.  Sewerage,  Sewage 
Disposal,  Operation  of  Properties,  Expert 
Testimony. 

Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Henninffson  Eng^ineering: 
Company 

Responsibility  .‘S200.000.00 
ENGINEERS  CONSULTING 
Waterworks  and  Water  Purification,  Elec- 
tric Plants  and  Transmission  Lines.  Pav- 
ing, Sewerage,  Sewage  Disposal,  District 
Heating  Plants,  Ice  Plants,  Valuations, 
Appraisals,  Reports 
ENGINEERS  OPERATING 
Thoroughly  conversant  with  efficient  op- 
eration of  Municipal  Utilities.  Inquiries 
from  City  Managers  solicited.  Write  us 
regarding  your  problems. 

12th  & Harney  Sts. 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Four  Miles  of 
Bleachers 


Atlantic  City  faced  a stupen- 
dous seating  problem  for  the 
Beauty  Show  in  the  1923  Pa- 
geant. The  committee  needed 
hundreds  of  sections  that  could 
be  put  up  in  a few  hours.  They 
turned  to  us:  and  when  the  day 
arrived,  four  miles  of  stout 
Knockdovv^n  Bleachers  lined  the 
Board  W'’alk  ready  to  seat  more 
than  20,000  spectators. 

In  erecting  Knockdown 
Bleachers  there  are  no  nails  to 
drive  or  bolts  to  tighten.  In- 
doors or  outdoors  unskilled 
labor  can  put  them  up  or  take 
them  down  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  Once  up,  they 
stand  firm  against  the  surg- 
ing of  the  wildest  crowd.  Jacks 
and  horses  of  strong  yellow 
pine,  securely  bolted,  and  metal 
parts  of  rolled  steel  assure  the 
greatest  solidity. 

Knockdown  Bleachers  are  de- 
signed for  maximum  comfort. 
The  seat  boards,  made  of  high 
grade  fir,  are  smooth  and 
painted.  Foot  boards  on  sepa- 
rate levels  provide  a rest  for 
the  feet  where  they  cannot  soil 
the  clothes  of  those  below. 


Write  7is  today  for  ciicular  and  prices 


Leavitt  Manufacturing  Co. 

374  Griggs  St.,  Urbana,  111. 
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r arvia  definitely  beloiig's  on  ever}^ 
‘‘road  schedule.” 


Experience  has  proved  that  this  coun- 
try needs  greater  mileage  of  moderate- 
priced,  low-maintenance  all-year  high- 
ways. Tarvia  roads  meet  this  need. 


There  is  a grade  of  Tarvia  for  every 


purpose  — construction,  repairs  and 
maintenance. 


A thousand  Tarvia  streets  and  roads 
have  proved  to  taxpayers  that — 

For  tlie  money  spent,  Tarvia  gives 
more  miles  of  good  roads  and  the  most 
years  of  satisfactory  road  seiu'ice. 


Get  in  touch  with  the  Tarvia  Service 
Department.  We  are  always  ready  to 
co-operate  with  you. 


New  York 

Chicago 

The^ 

Company 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

St.  Louis 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

Detroit 

Kansas  City 

Birmingham 

Dallas 

Minneapolis 

Salt  Lake  City 

In  Canada 

Bethlehem 

Lebanon 

Youngstown 

Milwaukee 

Toledo 

Columbus 

Baltimore 

Syracuse 

THE 

BARRETT  CO.,  Ltd. 

New  Orleans 

Rochester 

Montreal 

Toronto 

St.  John,  N.B.  Halifax,  N.S. 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 
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Front  and  side  views  o£  the 
sweeper.  Power  is  supplied  by  a 
standard  truck  motor  equipped  with 
power  take-off.  To  drive  the  broom, 
fan  and  conveyor,  power  is  taken 
off  the  drive  shaft  by  a clutch. 
The  broom  delivers  the  heavier 
debris  to  an  inclined  conveyor 
which  carries  it  upward  and  for- 
ward, depositing  it  into  the  front 
dirt  compartment  as  shown  in 
side  view  of  Sweeper. 


The  Butler  Vacuum  Street  Sweeper 
Insures  Street  Sanitation.  Streets 
Not  Just  Swept — But  Swept  Abso- 
lutely Clean. 

Principles  involved  in  the  motor-driven  Vacuum 
Sweeper  made  by  The  Butler  Mfg.  Co.  are  similar 
to  those  in  small  type  house  vacuum  cleaners  in 
that  a rotary  broom  and  fan  are  used. 


' J 


The  Butler  Mfg.  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  IN 
MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  National  Institute  of  Public  Administration  announces 
the  following  correspondence  courses: 

1 — Budgets  and  Budget  Making.  2 — Accounting  and  Fin- 
ancial Reporting.  3 — Municipal  Revenues  and  Taxation. 
4 — Assessments.  5 — Civil  Service  and  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration and  6 — Police  Administration. 

These  courses  are  designed  for  city  managers,  municipal 
officials,  and  others  desiring  information  on  these  subjects. 

Announcement  Sent  on  Request 

National  Institute  of  Public  Administration 

261  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Trustees 

R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  Richard  S.  Childs, 

Chairman  Vice-Chairman  Treasurer 

Newton  D.  Baker  A.  R.  Hatton  Frank  O.  Lowden  Charles  E.  Merriam 

Roberts  S.  Brookings  Herbert  Hoover  Vernon  Kellogg  E.  R.  A.  Seligman 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  Delos  F.  Wilcox 
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Austin  Motor  Sweeper 


THE  AUSTIN  - WESTERN  LINE 

“IT  SERVES  YOU  RIGHT” 


Give  A-W  Machinery  the  job  of  constructing,  repairing 
and  cleaning  the  streets  of  your  city  and  you  can  be  sure 
of  their  being  in  first  class  shape  the  year  around. 

The  A-W  Line  is  more  complete  than  ever  and  each 
machine  is  backed  by  a service  organization  that  lives  up 
to  its  name. 

Look  over  this  list  and  then  write  for  General  Catalog 
No.  A-24  in  which  the  whole  line  is  illustrated  and  described, 
or  for  special  catalogs  on  the  machines  in  which  you  are 
particularly  interested. 

AUSTIN 
Motor  Rollers 
Steam  Rollers 
Rock  Crushers 
Reversible  Graders 
Elevating’  Graders 
Road  Scarifiers 
Motor  Sweepers 
Street  Sweepers 
Street  Sprinklers 
Road  Oilers 
Dump  Wagons 
Culverts 


WESTERN 

Rock  Crushers 
Reversible  Graders 
Elevating  Graders 
Dump  Wagons 
Road  Planers 
Road  Scarifiers 
Road  Drags 
Wheeled  Scrapers 
Drag  Scrapers 
Road  Plows 

Ditchers  and  Back-Slopers 
Screening  Plants 


The 

Austin-Western  Road  Machinery  Co. 
CHICAGO 

Branches  in  23  Cities 
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VARASim 
s m X 


Standaradize  on  Paragon  Fire  Hose 

Protect  the  efficiency  of  your  Fire  Department  and  the  reputation 
of  your  men  as  fire  fighters  by  standardizing  on  GOOD  hose — ^hose 
such  as  Paragon  and  the  other  famous  brands  of  Eureka  manufac- 
turers. Anything  less  than  the  best  in  fire  hose  is  a losing  invest- 
iiient. 


Boston 

Atlanta 

Chicago 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 


Columbus 

Dallas 

Kansas  City 


Los  Angeles 
Minneapolis 
New  York 


Philadelphia 

Seattle 

Syracuse 


PROOF  OF  RELIABILITY 

More  than  four  thousand  cars,  over  five  hundred 
of  which  have  seen  daily  service  for  ten  years  or 
longer,  prove  beyond  question  the  reliability  which 
has  made  American-LaFrance  motor  fire  apparatus 
the  standard  for  fire  department  duty. 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 
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Fire  Hose 

We  make  the  positive  statement  that:— 

BI-LATERAL  FIRE  HOSE  is  the  only  fire  hose  on  the  market 
today  that  is  constructed  under  the  right  principles  of  hose  con- 
struction. 

BI-LATERA.L  FIRE  HOSE  is  the  only  fire  hose  constructed 
under  the  latest  and  most  improved  method. 

BI-LATERAL  FIRE  HOSE  is  the  only  fire  hose  with  which  you 
can  load  a piece  of  apparatus  to  its  maximum  efficiency  right 
at  the  start. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  can  cut  your 
hose  expense  to  less  than  half  what  it  has  been  heretofore. 

The  Reason 

The  Way  Bi-Lateral  Fire  Hose  Flattens 


Curves  do  not  injure  the  rubber 

Send  for  our  booklet,  “How  to  Judge  Fire  Hose.”  It  will  take  three 
minutes  to  read  it.  See  if  we  are  right  by  investigating  the  hose  in 
your  department. 


Bi-Lateral  Fire  Hose  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

9 South  Clinton  Street 
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Selected  by  Chief 
and  Electrical  Expert 

Westinghouse  Electric,  General  Electric,  Thomas  A.  Edison 
Companies,  Electric  Storage  Battery,  Philadelphia  Electric, 
Pennsylvania  Bell  Telephone  and  New  York  Telephone — all  came 
to  Gamewell  when  they  wanted  fire  alarm  protection  for  their 
own  properties. 

The  engineers  of  these  companies — some  of  the  ablest  electrical 
engineers  in  the  country — formed  perhaps  the  most  critical  tech- 
nical jury  that  ever  heard  evidence  on  fire  alarm.  The  respon- 
sibility for  protecting  investments  running  into  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  safeguarding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  rested  on 
these  engineers  and  they  passed  that  responsiblity  along  to 
Gamewell. 

All  the  years  the  Fire  Chiefs  have  been  passing  this  responsi- 
bility to  Gamewell  until  today  millions  of  lives  and  billions  of 
dollars  rest  on  the  dependability  of  Gamewell  apparatus.  When 
you  specify  Gamewell  apparatus  you  have  the  endorsement  of 
practical  men  and  technical  men  in  the  leading  cities  and  leading 
industrial  concerns  of  the  country. 


The  Gamewell  Company 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass. 

Fire  and  Police  Signaling  Systems 
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“The  Stutz  Sup  reme^^ 


Triple  Combination  Pumpers  from  350 
to  1400  gallons  per  minute  capacities. 

Combination  Chemical  and  Hose  Cars. 

Front  and  Rear  Steer  Combination  Ser- 
vice Trucks. 

All  our  apparatus  is  designed  and  engi- 
neered for  Fire  Service  only. 

Built  like  a Dreadnought,  runs  like  a 
Watch. 

When  in  the  market  for  Modern  Fire 
Apparatus,  communicate  with— 

Stutz  Fire  Engine  Company 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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MACK  Demountable  Equipment  in  many  combinations  fills  a 
long  felt  municipal  want.  By  its  use  cities  can  operate  their  motor 
truck  chassis  continuously  and  bring  about  . large  economies.  It 
meets  seasonal  demands. 

Combinations  which  are  now  available,  are  Combination  Flusher, 
Sprinkler  and  Dump  Truck — Combination  Pressure  Sprinkler  and 
Dump  Truck — Combination  Gravity  Sprinkler  and  Dump  Truck — 
Combination  Light  Bituminous  Material  Distributor,  Pressure 
Sprinkler  and  Dump  Truck — Combination  Light  Bituminous  Ma- 
terial Distributor,  Pressure  Flusher,  Sprinkler  and  Dump  Truck — 
and  Heavy  Bituminous  Material  Distributor  and  Dump  Truck. 

Other  types  of  bodies  can  be  substituted  instead  of  a dump  body 
Truck  capacities  IV2  to  7V2  tons. 

INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  COMPANY 

New  York  City 


The  International  Motor  Company  has  built  for  ten  years 
a complete  line  of  Fire  Apparatus 
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Avery  Combination  10  Ton  Tractor- 
Roller,  with  Power  Scarifier 


Avery  One-Man  “Road-Razer 


AVERY  Machines  that 
Save  Road  Building 
Dollars 


Here  are  Avery  Machines  that  are  an- 
swering big  problems  for  road  builders  and 
public  officials.  You  will  want  to  know  more 
about  them  if  your  problem  is  to  build  and 
maintain  good  roads  and  streets  at  lowest 
cost. 

The  new  Avery  Combination  10-ton  Tractor- 
Roller  with  Power  Scarifier — the  most  prac- 
tical machine  ever  offered  for  reconstruct- 
ing stone,  gravel  and  oil  or  water  bound 
macadam  roads  and  streets  at  low  cost. 


The  Avery  One  Man  “Road-Razer”  answers 
mur  problem  in  maintaining  dirt  or  gravel 
•oads  and  streets.  It  shaves  the  roughest, 
ruttiest,  cut-up  surface  with  remarkable 

QTi/l  Pf'onomv. 


The  Avery  Track-Runner — an  all 
tractor  on  a roller  bearing  track, 
seven  or  eight  foot  road  grader  and 
sized  road  levelers  and  maintainers. 


purpose 
Pulls  a 
medium 


Write  for  A|Very  circulars  showting  the 
complete  line  of  Avery  Tractors,  bulg- 

ing, maintenance  and  snow  removal  machines. 


Avery  Track-Runner 


AVERY  COMPANY 

228  Iowa  street,  Peoria,  Illinois 

Branch  Houses,  Distributors  and  Service 
Stations  covering  every  State  in  the  Union 

^VERY 

Road-Building,  Maintenance  and 
Hauling  Machinery 
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The  University  of  Kansas 


Administration  Building,  University  of  Kansas 


The  University  of  Kansas  offers  courses  leading 
to  the  Bachelor’s  degree  in  all  College  departments. 
The  Graduate  School  offers  courses  leading  to  the 
Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees. 

University  professional  schools  provide  special 
training  in  Education,  Engineering,  Fine  Arts, 
Law,  Journalism,  Medicine,  and  Pharmacy. 

The  University,  in  co-operation  with  the  League 
of  Kansas  Municipalities,  maintains  a municipal 
reference  bureau  that  answers  hundreds  of  prac- 
tical questions  on  city  government  each  year. 

The  University  offers  courses  in  municipal  govern- 
ment and  administration  through  correspondence 
study. 


Address 

THE  REGISTRAR 

University  of  Kansas  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
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City  Manager  plan 

City  Manager  profession 

Books  and  Pamphlets 

The  following’  books  and  pamphlets  will  be  sent  postpaid  by  the  City 
Managers’  Association,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  U.  S.  A.,  on  receipt  of  the  price 
indicated. 

Fifth  Yeai'book  of  the  City  Managers’  Association  (1919  edition)  $ .50 


Seventh  Yearbook  of  the  City  Managers’  Association  (1921  editio'n)  .50 

Eighth  Yearbook  of  the  City  Managers’  Association  (1922  edition)  .50 

Ninth  Yearbook  of  the  City  Managers’  Association  (1923  edition)  .50 

Tenth  Yearbook  of  the  City  Managers’  Association  (1924  edition)  .50 


City  Manager  Magazine  (International)  a monthly  magazine  devoted 


exclusively  to  municipal  administration  which  reviews  the 
progress  of  the  City  Manager  Plan,  the  City  Managers 

professional  monthly,  52  pp  (eadh)  50 

(per  year,  12  numbers.)  4.00 

The  City  Manager  Plan  of  Government,  what  it  is,  where  it  is  used, 

and  how  it  has  worked,  32  pp.  1924,  (each)  10 

quantities  (per  100)  7.50 

quantities  (per  1,000)  50.00 


The  following  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  261  Broadwoy,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.: 

Loose  Leaf  Dig*est  of  City  Manager  Charters  (R,  T.  Crane)  $5.00 

National  Municipal  Review  (monthly,  with  membership)  (per  year)  5.00 
A Model  City  Charter  (embodying  the  City  Manager  Plan)  50 


Copies  of  the  Annual  Reports  and  City  Charters  of  most  of  the  City  Man- 
ager Cities  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  City  Manager.  Specific 
riuestions  regarding  the  City  Manager  Plan  are  answered  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  City  Managers’  Association  from  the  international  head- 
:iuarters  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  U.  S.  A. 
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